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E T us take things then as we find them, 
more curious to know what is, than to 
imagine what may be. Let us turn our 
eyes on ourſelves, and conſider how we are made. 
We ſhall not find either the immediate or mediate 
illumination, that is ſuppoſed to come to us from 
without, and independently on which it is ſuppoſed 
that the human mind can exerciſe no act of intelli- 
gence : but we ſhall find that there is ſuch a thing 
as natural reaſon implanted in us by the author 
of our nature, whoſe progreſs and operations are 
known tous intuitively, and by the help of which 
we are able to acquire, not only moral, but every 
other human ſcience. 


Exyer18NCE and obſervation require time; and 
reaſon, that collects from them, and is improved 
by them, comes ſlowly to our aſſiſtance. It would 
come too ſlowly, and want much of the power it 
has, weak and imperfect as that is, to regulate the 
conduct of human life, if the all-wiſe creator had 
not implanted in us another principle, that of 
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2 PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS. 
ſelf-love, which is the original ſpring of human 
actions, under the direction of inſtinct firſt, and 
of reaſon afterwards. The firſt direction is com- 
mon to all animals, even to thoſe that microſcopes 
alone can make viſible to the eye. The ſecond we 
ſay is peculiar to man; and ſo we may ſay pro- 
perly enough, whether we conceive this faculty 
in man and beaſt to be wholly different in kind, 
or whether we conceive it to be vaſtly tranſcend- 
ent in man. 


« Homo animansquidemeſt,” GroTivus ſpeaks“, 
{+ fed eximium animans, multoque longius diſtans 
nA caeteris omnibus, quam caeterorum genera 
ce inter ſe diſtant.” I do not take this propoſition 
to be entirely true. It is impoſſible to obſerve the 
reſt of the animal kind, and not diſcern, in many 
of them, certain actions and rules of conduct that 
denote not only a more extenſive and ſurer inſtinct 
chan we are conſcious of, but ſomething that ap- 
pears rather a lower degree of reaſon, than a 
higher degree of inſtinct ; if we are able by ob- 
ſervation alone, and without any communication 
of their ideas, to diſtinguiſh ſo accurately. In 
all cafes, and in what manner ſoever it has been 
ordered by infinite wiſdom, there would be no 
difficulty in refuting, by particular facts, the ge- 
neral aſſertion of GzoT1vs, nor in ſhewing that 
the difference in this reſpect, between ſome men 
and ſome other animals, is naturally leſs than 
that betreen different ſpecies of animals, and even 
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between animals of one ſpecies, between man and 
man at leaſt. Superior beings, who look down 
on our intellectual ſyſtem, will not find, I per- 
ſuade myſelf, ſo great a diſtance between a gaſcon 
petit maitre and a monkey, or a german philoſo- 
pher and an elephant, whatever partiality we may 
have for our own ſpecies, as they will find between 
thoſe men who are born to inſtruct, and thoſe 
who are born incapable of inſtruction. GRorius 
might have allowed other animals much more in- 
telligence than he did ; tho he allows them in a 
note, and on the authority of PriLo and others, 
2 little more than in his text. What the authori- 
ties of antient authors ſignify in a matter ſo noto- 
rious, and ſo much within the obſervation of every 
age, I know not. But I know ſtill leſs what he 
means, when he ſays, © quod in illis quidem pro- 
« cedere credimus ex principio aliquo intelligente 
c extrinſeco, quia circa actus alios iſtis neutiquam 
« difficiliores par intelligentia in illis non apparet.” 
If he had faid, from an inward principle, „ex 
„principio intrinſeco,” as he has been made to 
ſay in ſome editions, he would have been intelli- 
gible, and would have meant very plainly a di- 
recting inſtinct, or a reaſoning faculty, much in- 
ferior to that of man, and variouſly implanted in 
the animal kind, to direct their actions to their 
different ends: but this would have been incon- 
ſiſtent with his argument, and he would have con- 
tradicted himſelf. He ſaid therefore ex prin- 
** cipio extrinſeco:“ and what could he mean by 
that? An outward force that impels or reſtrains 
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them, and directs their conduct occaſionally, but 
not uniformly ? This would be too abſurd. Could 
he mean that immediate or mediate illumination 
from above, which the rabbins ſpeak of, and ſup- 
poſe that animals receive from thence the intelli- 
gence they want, in certain caſes, to fulfil the law 
of their nature; whilſt they are left deſtitute of 
any intelligence, in others? This would be till 
more abſurd. Might it not be deemed profane 
too among thoſe, who fear to proſtitute the divine 
action, as men who make hypotheſes in theology 
and philoſophy are apt to do? 


Taz ſureſt way of avoiding fuch abſurdities is 
to be neither dogmatical, nor even over curious: 
and there is the leſs temptation to be either, on 
this ſubject, becauſe the principles of the obliga- 
tion of natural law, as far as we are concerned to 
know them, are extremely obvious. Inſtinct pre- 
cedes reaſon in man. It ſupplics the want, or the 
imperfection of it in other animals. Should we 
venture to refine a little further on appearances, 
we might guels, that as the reaſon of man grows 
up out of habitual inſtinct, by experience and ob- 
ſer vation; fo does that faculty, which I fear we 
muſt call by the ſame name in beaſts. Some of 
theſe have inſtin&t and reaſon far above others; 
and man has reaſon far above them all: becauſe 


tho they have ſenſes more acute than men very 


often, and ſeveral, perhaps, of which we have no 
ideas; yet the very contrary is true as to mental 
faculties, which are plainly leſs imperfe&t, and 

more 
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more numerous, in us than in them. They per- 
ceive ideas both ſimple and complex that come in 
by the ſenſes, and they retain them too, as we do- 
That they compare theſe ideas, in ſome degree, 
is certain. How far they compound them, by 
any intellectual operation, I much doubt. But 
this ſeems to be out of doubt, that they want to- 
tally the great inſtrument of human knowledge. 
I do not fay abſtraftion, which I take to be, as 
it is underſtood, a mere ens rationis, and to 
deny them which, is to deny them nothing ; but 
I mean the wide extended power of generaliſing 
the ideas they have, without which there can be 
no ratiocination, nor knowledge ſufficient to con- 
ſtitute moral agents, 


As divines have impudently, and wickedly, 
aſſumed (give me leave to uſe on this occaſion, 
which deſerves it if any can, the ſtyle they em- 
ploy on every diſpute) that there is a law of right 
reaſon common to God and man; fo lawyers have 
advanced, moſt abſurdly, that the law of nature 
is common to man and beaſt. jus naturale 
« eſt,” ſay the compilers of the Digeſt, quod 
e natura omnia animalia docuit. Nam jus iſtud 
* non humani generis proprium, ſed omnium 
{© animalium,” etc 


Tnar the hiſtory and law of Mos Es is favor- 
able to this opinion likewiſe, and that beaſts, as 
well as men, are repreſented and treated therein as 
accountable creatures, muſt not be denied, what- 
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ever ſhifts and evaſions commentators have in- 
vented. God is made to ſay, in the ix chapter 
of Geneſis, ſpeaking to Noan and his children, 
e ſanguinem animarum veſtrarum requiram de 
e manu cunctarum beſtiarum, et de manu homi- 
© nis, etc. The text is plain. Shall it be 
evaded by ſaying, on ſome rabbinical authority, 
that the antediluvian tyrants kept wild beaſts to 
deſtroy men? and if they did fo, who was to 
ſuffer, the tyrant or the beaſt ? Not the beaſt cer- 
tainly, unleſs they had both the ſame law : and 
yet the beaſt was accountable by it, as well as the 
tyrant. Thus again, in the xiii" of Deutero- 
nomy, God is made to ſay in the ſuppoſed caſe of 
idolatry. . . percuties habitatores urbis illius in 
© ore gladii, et delebis eam ac omnia quae in illa 
„ ſunt, uſque ad pecora.“ Will it be ſufficient 
to ſay that this order was given to ſhew the hei- 
nouſneſs of a crime, by the puniſhment of crea- 
tures who neither were, nor could be guilty of it ? 
Among the judgments denounced, in Leviticus, 
againſt thoſe who ſhould copulate with beaſts, the 
puniihment is to be inflicted on the beaſt as well 
as on the man or woman. Qui cum jumento 
det pecore colerit morte moriatur : pecus quoque 
* occidite. Mulier quae ſuccubuerit cuilibet ju- 
* mento ſimul interficietur cum eo: ſanguis 
* eorum fit ſuper eos.” The Jews are ſaid to 
have diſpenſed with this puniſhment, when the 
boy was under nine, and the girl under three years 
of age: becauſe they did not ſuppoſe children fo 
young to be capable of ſuch pollution. But was 
the 
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the beaſt that copulated with a man or a woman, 
at any age, capable of knowing the crime ? Mr. 
SeLpen brings a paſſage or two out of the Miſna 
to ſhew that the beaft was not put to death for 
finning againſt any law, but in order to blot out 
the memory of ſo great a ſcandal. He adds, that 
the death of the beaſt was deemed a puniſhment 
on the owner, who ſhould have kept him with 
greater care; and from hence he concludes © adeo 
ut poenam ob jus aliquod violatum ad beſtiam 
* attinere neutiquam ullatenus admittant, nec 
jure aliquo eam teneri.” But it will not be 
hard to prove, from what Mr. SzLpen * himſelf 
admits in this very chapter, that the Jews made 
beaſts accountable, like moral agents, whatever 
their rabbins might pretend to mitigate the ab- 
ſurdity. The Sadducees brought ſome ſuch accu- 
ſation againſt them. Maimonipes anſwers it by 
denying that the beaſt, who had killed a man, 
was put to death, © ad poenam ab illa exigen- 
„dam.“ He was put to death, ad poenam 
*« exigendam a domino;“ for it was not lawful to 
eat the goaring ox, after he had been ſtoned. But 
if this was ſo, how came the ox to eſcape when he 
had killed a gentile, and to be ſtoned irremiſſibly 
when he had killed a Jew? How came the ſame 
rule to be obſerved in the caſe of beſtiality ? In 
ſhort is it not plain, and would it not be allowed 
to be ſo, in the caſe of any other nation, that the 
Jews imagined the law of nature to be common 
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to man and beaſt; that they underſtood and exe- 
cuted their own law accordiagly ; and th, not- 
withſtanding the diſtinction made bete che law 
of the gentiles and the law of the Jews ith re- 
ſpect to the puniſhment, they muſt have 1 oceeded 
in the caſes here mentioned without any principle 
at all, or on this principle, that beaſts are by nature 
accountable for crimes, and even able to diſcern 
between the greater crime and the leſs? I know 
nothing more abſurd than this, except a cuſtom 
or law at Athens, that was however leis cruel. 
The weapons by which a murther had been com- 
mitted were brought into court, as if they too 
were liable to puniſhment ; and the ſtatue that had 
killed a man by it's fall was, by a ſolemn ſentence 
of that wiſe people the Thaſſi, founded on a law 
Dx aco, caſt into the ſea. 


Tn principle of this juriſprudence cannot be 
reconciled to right reaſon. But the definition of 
the roman lawyers may be ſhewn to be rather too 
ſhort, than falſe. As far as an inftint, common 
to all animals, directs the conduct of men, this 
inſtinct may be called the law of nature, and this 
law may be called the law of the whole kind. But 
in the human ſpecies, where inſtinct ceaſes, reaſon 
is given to direct; a ſecond table is added to the 
firſt, and both together compoſe the law of nature 
relatively to man. Inſtin&t and reaſon may be 
conceived as different promulgations of the ſame 
law; one made of a part only by nature herſelf, 
immediately and univerſally ; the other marked 

Out 
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out by her in the whole extent of the law, and to 
be collected from theſe marks or notices by reaſon, 
which is right or wrong as it promuleates agree- 
ably to them or not. 


Tratxe is a ſort of genealogy of law, in which 
nature begets natural law, natural law ſociability, 
ſociability union of ſocieties by conſent, and this 
union by conſent the obligation of civil laws. 
When I make ſociability the daughter of natural 
law, and the grandaughter of nature, I mean 
plainly this. Self-love, the original ſpring of hu- 
man actions, directs us neceſſarily to ſociability. 
The ſame determination of nature appears in other 
animals. They all herd with thoſe of their own 
ſpecies, with whom they ſympathiſe more; whoſe 
language, perhaps, whether it conſiſts in ſigns or 
ſounds, they underſtand better ; and from whom, 
if individuals do not receive much good, they may 
have leſs evil to apprehend. This inſtinct ope- 
rates, at leaſt, as ſtrongly in man. I ſhall not 
contradict what TuLLy ſays in his Offices“, that 
if we were not ſociable ©* propter neceſſitatem 
& vitae, on account of our mutual wants, if 
they were all ſupplied by providence and without 
any human help, quaſi virgula divina,” yet ſtil] 
we ſhould fly abſolute ſolitude, and ſeek human 
converſation. I believe we ſhould. But even in 
this imaginary caſe, ſelf-love would be the deter- 
mining principle ſtill. That friendſhips may be 
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formed, and maintained, without any confidera- 
tion of utility, I agree, and hope I have proved. 
There is a ſort of intellectual ſympathy, better felt 
than expreſſed, in characters, by which particu- 
lar men are ſometimes united ſooner, and more 
intimately, than they could be by mere eſteem, 
1 good offices, or even by grati- 
tude. I know not, to fay it by the way, whe- 
ther there is not a fort of corporal ſympathy 
too, without the ſuppoſition of which it is im- 
poſſible to account for the ſtrong attachments 
which ſome men have had for the leaſt tempting, 
and in all reſpects the leaſt deſerving women, and 
ſome women for the leaſt tempting and leaſt de- 
ſerving men. 


Bur this is not the caſe of general ſociability. 
To account for that, we have no need to recur to 
occult qualities. Inſtinct leads us to it, by a ſenſe 
of pleaſure : and reaſon, that, recalling the paſt, 
foreſees the future, confirms us in it by a ſenſe of 
happineſs. Inſtinct is an inferior principle, and 
ſufficient for the inferior ends to which other ani- 
mals are directed. Reaſon is a ſuperior principle, 
and ſufficient for the ſuperior ends to which man- 
kind is directed. The neceſſities, the convenien- 
cies of life, and every agreeable ſenſation, are the 
objects of both. But happineſs is a continued en- 
joyment of theſe, and that is an object proportioned 
to reaſon alone. Neither is obtained out of ſociety ; 
and ſociability therefore is the foundation of hu- 
man happineſs. Society cannot be maintained 

without 
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without benevolence, juſtice, and the other moral 
virtues. Theſe virtues, therefore, are the foun- 
dations of ſociety: and thus men are led, by a 
chain of neceſſary conſequences, from the inſtinc- 
tive to the rational law of nature, if I may ſpeak 
ſo. Self-love operates in all theſe ſtages. We 
love ourſelves, we love our families, we love the 
particular ſocieties to which we belong, and our 
benevolence extends at laſt to the whole race of 
mankind. Like ſo many different vortices, the 
center of them all is ſelf-love, and that which is 
the moſt diſtant from it is the weakeſt. 


Tuis will appear to be in fact the true conſtitu- 
tion of human nature. It is the intelligible plan 
of divine wiſdom. Man is able to underſtand it, 
and may be induced to follow it by the double 
motive of intereſt and duty. As to the firſt, real 
utility and right reaſon coincide. As to the laſt, 
ſince the author of our nature has determined us 
irrefiſtibly to deſire our own happineſs, and ſince 
he has conſtituted us ſo, that private good de- 
pends on the public, and the happineſs of every 
individual on the happineſs of ſociety, the prac- 
tice of all the ſocial virtues is the law of our na- 
ture, and made ſuch by the will of God, who, 
having determined the end and proportioned the 
means, has willed that we ſhould purfue one by 
the other. To think thus, is to think reaſonably 
of man and of the law of his nature, as well as 
humbly and reverently of the Supreme Being. 
But to talk, like CuuBERL AN, of promoting the 
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good of the whole ſyſtem of rational agents, among 
whom God is included, and of human benevolence 
towards him, is to talk metaphyſical jargon and 
theological blaſphemy. He confeſſes that he uſes 
theſe ions in an improper ſenſe, and ex- 
plains, moſt unintelligibly to any man who has 
right conceptions of the majeſty of the all · perfect 
Being, what he means. His meaning, which he 
takes from TurLy, and which TourLy took from 
the Stoicians, is expreſſed by the roman philoſo- 
pher in the firſt book of his Laws. He ſays there, 
that © nothing is more divine than reaſon; that 
<* reaſon grown up to maturity and perfection is 
s called wiſdom ; that nothing being better than 
« this reaſon, which is in man as well as in God, 
<« the firſt ſociety that man has is in this commu- 
<« nity of reaſon with God; that from this com- 
* munity of reaſon there ariſes a community of 
« Jaw, ſo that the whole world is to be deemed 


e one city or ſtate, compoſed of gods and men.“ 


Much might be ſaid to ſhew the abſurdity and im- 
pertinence of ſuch doctrines as theſe, and ſome re- 
flections to this purpoſe have been made occaſional- 
ly. But I content myſelf to obſerve here, how 
unneceflary theſe doctrines are to explain what the 
laws of nature are, and what the authority is by 
which they are made laws, even in the ſtricteſt 
ſenſe of the word. We ſay, that the law of na- 
ture is the law of reaſon : and fo it is in this ſenſe, 


* Quum adolevit atque perfecta eſt....Eaque et in homine 
et in Deo... Una civitas communis deorum atque hominum ex- 
:imandus, Cic. De legib. 

and 
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and thus far. A right uſe of this faculty, which 
God has given us, collects this law from the na- 
ture of things, as they ſtand in the ſyſtem which 
he has conſtituted. Reaſon can look no higher, 
nor will right reaſon attempt it; for ſurely no diſ- 
quiſition can be more vain and needleſs than that 
which examines whether actions are lawful or 
unlawful, debiti aut illiciti,” becauſe they are 
commanded or forbid by God ; or whether they 
are ſuch © per ſe,” independently on God, and 
therefore neceſſarily, * neceſiario,” commanded 
or forbidden by him. GaoT1vs F adopts the laſt 
of theſe notions : and the general current of me- 
taphyſical refinement runs that way. It aſſumes 
in man a community of reaſon with God, and 
then it ſeems conſequential to aſſume, that men, 
ſuch men at leaſt as theſe reaſoners imagine them- 
ſelves to be, are able to diſcern natures and to 
judge of things antecedently to actual exiſtence, 
and abſtractedly from it; whereas, perhaps, to 
think rightly, we muſt think that theſe natures 
and things, conſidered abſtractedly from the man- 
ner and the relations in which they exiſt, are no- 
thing better than imaginary entities, objects of i!!- 
choſen ſpeculation, not ot knowledge. He who 
thinks thus will be apt to aſk, what would be- 
come of juſtice if we ſuppoſed a ſyſtem wherein 
there was no property; or what of temperance, 
if we ſuppoſed one wherein there could be no 
exceſs? Such queſtions, and many other objec- 
tions, would not be caſity anfwered : and the folc 


+ Gxor. De jure bel. et pac. .: b ; .: 
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effect of this hypotheſis muſt be, as I think it has 
been, to render our notions of natural laws diſ- 
putable and indeterminable in many cafes. This 
diſquiſition is therefore not only vain but hurtful. 
It is needleſs too, abſolutely needleſs; for will 
any man deny, that however indifferent actions 
may be per ſe, and ſimply conſidered, they 
ceaſe to be ſo when they are connected with a 
ſyſtem, and cannot be not even in 1ma- 
gination, from the relations they bear to other 
parts of the ſyſtem, nor from their effects on the 
whole ? The ſyſtem to which we belong, like every 
other ſyſtem, was made by the will of God, and 
therefore all the natures contained in it, both phy- 
fical and moral, were ordained by the fame will. 
It has been ſaid with ſhocking impiety, by ſchool- 
men and others, that if things were made as they 
are by the mere will of God, and not according to 
the eſſential differences and eternal independent 
natures of things, God might have made our ob> 
ligations by the law of nature to be contrary to 
what they are. He might have made it our duty 
to blaſpheme not to adore him, and to exerciſe 
injuſtice not juſtice in our dealings with other men. 
But this is one inſtance, and not the leaſt, of that 
habitual preſumption which men contract in the 
ichools of metaphyſics and theology, where they 
are accuſtomed to reaſon about what infinite wiſ- 
dom and power might, or ſhould have done, in- 
ſtead of contenting themſelves to know what they 
have done, and pronouncing it, for that reaſon, 
firreft to be done. In creating man, God deſigned 
ro 
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to create not only a rational, but a ſocial creature, 
and a moral agent: and he has framed his nature 
accordingly. If he had deſigned this world to be 
the habitation of devils, he might have made us 
by nature what we ſay that they have made them- 
ſelves by rebellion. But, as we ought not to 
preſume to meaſure the divine perfections, nor the 
proceedings of infinite wiſdom, by our ſcanty and 
precarious ideas, ſo it is worſe than preſumption 
to aſcribe, even hypothetically, to the all- perfect 
Being any thing that is evidently repugnant to our 
ideas of perfection. Once more, therefore, let us 
be content to know things as God has been pleaſed 
to ſhew them to us, and to look no further than 
our nature for the law of it. Ia that, we ſhall 
find this law co-eval with our ſyſtem, if not with 
the author, and as immutable as the ſyſtem, if not 
as immutable as God. 


Tu who affect to carry their ſearch further, 
fall into different abſurdities. Some are intent on 
ſuch abſtractions, as have been mentioned, abſ- 
tractions of eternal effences, intelligible indepen- 
dent natures, by which both natural and moral 
differences were conſtituted before there was any 
natural or moral law, any natural or moral agents. 
Whilſt theſe men pretend to conſult the dictates of 
right reaſon, they leave reaſon no rule to go by. 
Every man aſſumes that his own is right: and 
ethics become as intricate, as uncertain, and as 
contentious a ſcience, as theology. Whilſt theſe 
men miſapply and abuſe their reaſon, there are 
thofe who ſeem to have no want of it in order to 
N diſcover 
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diſcover the law of nature. They affirm that they 
have (and the ſole proof in this caſe, as in the caſe 
of abſtraction, is affirmation) a moral ſenſe, that 
is, an inſtin& by which they diſtinguiſh what is 
morally good from what is morally evil, and per- 
ceive an agreeable or diſagreeable intellectual ſen- 
ſation accordingly, without the trouble of obſer- 
vation and reflection. They bid fair to be en- 
thuſiaſts in ethics, and to make natural religion as 
ridiculous, as ſome of their brothers have made re- 
vealed religion by inſiſting on the doctrine of an 
inward light. 


Tux laſt of theſe wild men, that I ſhall men- 
tion, are ſuch as Axaxarcnvs, and our HoBpes. 
If the former had been guilty of nothing worſe 
than that which GroT1vs lays to his charge, he 
would have been leſs liable to cenſure than GRo- 
ius himſelf. This great lawyer and divine di- 
ſtinguiſhes between the law of nature, and the 
poſitive law of God, or man. By the laſt, he 
underſtands a law of will *. By the firſt, a dic- 
tate of right reaſon , that ſhews the moral 
turpitude g, or the moral neceſſity there is in every 
action, that is, a ſuppoſed morality, or immo- 
rality, independent on any poſitive law. Thus he 
diſtinguiſhes, and therefore blames Ax Axa R ches 
for ſpeaking too indiſtinctly | of law. But this 
diſtinction muſt not paſs for true. The law of 


* Jus vo'untarium, + Dictatum rectae rationis: 
} Moralem turpitudinem, aut neceſſitatem moralem. 
Nimium indiſtincte. 


nature, 


 Hossts lay here, he put the Supreme 
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nature, which he allows divine in one ſenſe, is in 
every ſenſe as much, as any other, a poſitive law of 
God, enacted as truly by the divine will, and 
promulgated by the divine authority not only as 
truly, but more evidently and more univerſally, 
as well as immutably. The fault of Ax Ax ax chus 
lay here, that, to flatter ALEXANDER when he 
had killed CLirus“, he attributed to this pri 
the power that the poets attributed to Jvrrrxx, 
the power to make particular and even occafional 
rules of right and wrong by will. The fault of 
Being out 
of the caſe entirely, aſcribed no legiflative autho- 
rity or no exerciſe of it to him, aſſumed all actions 
to have been indifferent not only before our ſyſtem 
was created, but even after it was ſo, and till the 
civil magiſtrate had made a difference between 
them by commanding ſome, and by forbidding 


Many ſuch general and fundamental abſurdi- 
ties as theſe are to be found in the writings even 
of thoſe who have writ with the moſt applauſe on 
this ſubject; beſides a multitude of 
queſtions, as frivolous as any that the ſchoolmen 
ever broached. I paſs them all by with the neg- 
le that they deſerve, except one; ſome further 
notice of which is neceſſary to connect with what 
has been ſaid, and to carry on my train of thoughts. 


* PLuT. in Aitxas. 
Vor. IV. 


C 


VII. THz 
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VIL 


THE preſumption of thoſe, who pretend to 

deduce our moral obligations from the moral 
attributes of God, has ſo much theological autho- 
rity on it's fide, that the abſurdity of it cannot be 
too often expoſed and cenſured. There is fraud 
too, which I did not obſerve before, in this pre- 
tenſion ; and fraud ſo manifeſt, that we may 
ſometimes ſuſpect it to be wilful. Inſtead of tranſ- 
ferring from God to man, to uſe a phraſe of 
Ciczro, they transfer from man to God; and 
whilſt they boaſt that man is made after the image 
of God, they make God after the image of man. 
What they preſent to us for a copy, is the origi- 
nal ; and what they preſent for the original, is in 
reality the copy. Tho we riſe from the know- 
ledge of ourſelves, and of the other works of God, 
to a knowledge of his exiſtence and his wiſdom 
and power, which we call infinite, becauſe the ſen- 
ſible effects of them go far beyond our utmoſt 
conceptions of wiſdom and power, yet we cannot 
riſe thus to a knowledge of his manner of being, 
nor of his manner of producing thoſe effects which 
give us ideas of wiſdom and power; and as little, or 
leſs if poſſible, can we riſe from our moral obliga- 
tions to his ſuppoſed moral attributes. I call them 


ſuppoſed, becauſe, after all that has been ſaid to 
prove a neceſſary connection between his phyſical 
and his moral. attributes, the latter may be all 
abſorbed in his wiſdom. It is even more agree- 

able 
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able to the to believe that they are 
ſo, and that, his wiſdom determining him to do 
always that which is fitteſt to be done upon the 
whole, of which fitneſs we are in no degree com- 
petent judges, the effects of it give us ſometimes 
ideas of thoſe moral qualities, which we acquire 
by reflection on ourſelves or by our dealings with 
one another, and ſometimes not. The works of 
God would give us ideas of wiſdom and power, 
if human actions and operations gave us none 
and, in fact, the example of ſavage nations will 
ſhew, I think, that the firſt and ſtrongeſt impreſ- 
bons of this kind come from thence. But it is 
evident that the firſt and ſtrongeſt impreſſions, 
that we receive of benevolence, juſtice, and other 
moral virtues, come from reflection on ourſelves, 
and from our dealings with one another, from 
what we feel in ourſelves, and from what we ob- 
ſerve in other men. Theſe we acknowledge to be, 
however limited and imperfect, the excellencies 
of our own nature, and therefore conceiving them 
without any limitations or 1 we 
aſcribe them to the divine. We do worſe : we 
aſcribe our affections and paſſions to the divine 
nature. We make God ſo much a copy of man, 
that we deſign the worſt, as well as the beſt, of 
our own features, if I may ſay fo, in our repre- 
ſentations of him: and, as common as it is, no 
unprejudiced thinking man can hear, without aſto- 
niſhment, our perfections and our im 


imputed to the Supreme Being, in the ſame breath, 
and by the Ds with this difference, = x 
2 
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moſt, that the former are imputed directly, and 
the latter ſometimes under the thin and trite veil 
of analogy. In a being thus conſtituted they 
fame as they are in our ideas: and theology may 
eaſily deduce from his attributes the characters 
theology has given them. But a being thus con- 
ſtituted is not the ſupreme, the all- perfect Being: 
and a very ſhort analyſe of the excellencies of our 
own nature will be ſufficient to ſhew that they 
cannot be applied from man to God without pro- 
faneneſs, nor from God to man without the moſt 
ſhameful abſurdity. Let me allude, on this occa- 
fion, to a paſſage I have ſeen quoted from the 
Ethics of Az1sToTLE. To what actions of the 
divinity can we apply, or from what can we de- 
duce our notions of human juſtice ? Both might 
be done, perhaps, by thoſe who affumed, like 
TuLLy, a community of gods and men, or by 
thoſe who drew the divinity down to human con- 
verſations and human cares, to be immediately 
and, as we may fay, perſonally an actor in hu- 
man affairs, to be a contracting party in cove- 
nants and alliances with men. Nay, ſomething 
of the fame kind may be done by thoſe who ac- 
knowledge the infinite wiſdom of God, and yer 
include him in this ſyſtem of rational agents, 
every one of which is obliged to promote the good 
of the whole ; who acknowledge the infinite di- 
ſtance between God and man, and yet aſſert that 
they may be compared together on account of 
their rationality, and be ſaid, not figuratively but 
literally, 
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literally, to be of the fame mind. But how ſhall 
we deduce fortitude from the attributes of God, 
or aſcribe this virtue to him who can endure no 
pain, nor be expoſed to any danger ? How tem- 
perance, when it would be the moſt horrid bla- 
ſphemy to ſuppoſe him ſubject to any human ap- 
petites and paſſions, and much more to ſome ſo 
inordinate as to require a particular virtue to re- 
ftrain and govern them ? I might bring many 
more inſtances of the fame kind. But theſe are 
enough : and he, who will not be convinced by 
theſe, how abſurdly the laws of nature are found- 
ed, by ſome writers, in the moral attributes of 
God, will be convinced by none. 


Bur now, as abſurd as theſe doctrines are, we 
muſt not imagine that the law of nature wants any 
proofs of a divine ſanction, or a divine original. 
They are both contained in one : and the puniſh- 
ment, which attends the breach of this law, re- 
ſults as neceſſarily, as the law itſelf, from that na- 
ture which God has been pleaſed to conſtitute 
according to his good pleaſure. Let it not be 
faid that this puniſhment is only temporal, and 
the ſanction therefore inſufficient. Let not this 
be ſaid, particularly by thoſe men, who talk fo 
much of a poſitive law given by God to his chofen 
people, the ſanction of which was no other than 
temporal pains and penalties. Let it not be ob- 
jected further, that the penalties, which make the 
ſanction of natural law, affect nations collectively, 
and not men individually ; for which reaſon, they 

C 3 are 
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are leſs proper to enforce the obſervation of the 
law. The penalties annexed to the breach of the 
law of Moss were of the ſame kind, in general, 
o jon, famine, peſtilence, wars, and capti- 
vities: and when particular puniſhments were in- 
flicted by virtue of this law, it did no more, than 
what is done every day and in all countries, with 
leſs tumult and with better order, in conſequence 
of the law of nature, and for the preſervation of 
ſociety. Once more, let it not be objected, as it 
has been, that this law is not univerſally known. 

It is univerſally given, and if it is not known, 
and practiſed alike by all mankind, many of the 
firſt great principles of it are ſo in every human 
ſociety, even in thoſe of the leaſt civiliſed people; 
whilſt the far greateſt part of the world are in- 
vincibly ignorant of the firſt principles of chriſ- 
tianity, without the knowledge of which, and 
without faith in which, they are all condemned to 
eternal puniſhment. 


InsTEAD of objections ſo inſufficient as 
theſe, and ſo liable to be retorted, let the ſame 
men confeſs that the divine inſtitution of the law 
of nature reſts on fuller and more convincing 
proofs, both external and internal, than any that 


have been found, or could be given, of the divine 
inftitution of chriſtianity. The latter has all thoſe 
which the manner in which it was revealed, and 
the nature of it, allowed it to have. But the 
manner in which the former has been revealed to 
mankind, as well as the matter of it, admitted of 


proofs 
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proofs of both kinds, much more evident, and 
much more proportioned to the human under - 
ſtanding. The good news of chriſtianity 
publiſhed by CRRIsT and his apoſtles ; it was 
confirmed by miracles, and the proof was no 
doubt ſufficient for the converſion of all thoſe who 
heard the publication of this doctrine, and faw 
the confirmation of it. One can only wonder 
that any ſuch remained unconvinced. But this 
proof became, in a very little time, traditional 
and hiſtorical : and one might be allowed to won- 
der how the effect of it continued, and increaſed 
too, as the force of it diminiſhed, if the reaſons 
of this phaenomenon were not obvious in hiſtory. 
Nay, tho they are ſo, one may ſtill wonder why 
they, who propagate chriſtianity, have not met 
oftener with the anſwer which ErHEIAIED the 
ſaxon king made to AvcvusTine, © I cannot 
4 abandon the religion of my fathers for one 
that you would perſuade me to receive on the 
<« authority of perſons quite unknown to me.” 
He came however afterwards to a better ſenſe, 
either by the ſupernatural effects of grace, or by 
the natural effects of the cajolement or importu- 
nity, perhaps, of BexTHz. The revelation of 
the law of nature is of another kind. Whether 
the word of God is his word, may be, and we ſee 
has been, diſputed by theiſts. But whether his 
works are his works, neither has been, nor can 
be, diſputed by any ſuch. Natural religion there- 
fore being founded on human nature, the work of 
God, and on the neceſſary conditions of human 

C 4 happt- 
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happineſs which are impoſed by the whole ſyſtem 
of it, every man who receives the law of nature 
receives it on his own authority, and not on the 
authority of other men known or unknown, and 
in their natural ftate as fallible as himſelf. The 
revelation is not communicated to him only by 
tradition and hiſtory : it is a perpetual, a ſtanding 
revelation, always made, always making, and as 
preſent in theſe days, as in the days of Apa, to 
all his off-ſpring. The external proofs then, for 
theſe are properly ſuch, of the divine inſtitution 
of the law of nature, are concluſive to every 
theiſt. Let us examine the internal, and com- 
pare them with the proofs that are contained in, 
or deduced from, the ſcriptures, to ſhew their 


VIII. 


NOW the unwritten law of God, unwritten 
even in the hearts of men, how early ſoever 
inſtinct diſpoſes them to receive it, is an object 
of knowledge, not of belief. We know that 
God exiſts, with a certainty little inferior to that 
which we have of our own exiſtence. We know 
that he has given us a law of our nature, with as 
great a certainty as inward conſciouſneſs and out- 
ward obſervation can give us: and by theſe means, 
by which we acquire all other ſcience, it is in the 
power of every rational creature to acquire as 
much of this ſcience as the ends of his being make 
it neceſſary that he ſhould. Natural law is found- 
ed 


1 
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ed in reaſon, which every creature, that has it, 
may exerciſe ; and the creature, that has it not, 
is not ſubje to the law. Chriſtianity is founded 
in faith; and faith proceeds from grace. He, 
who has not faith, cannot fulfil a law that conſiſts, 
at leaſt, as much in believing as in practiſing : 
and whether he ſhall have grace, or no, does not 
depend on him. Thus the difference between the 
internal proofs of the two laws ſtands in one re- 
ſpect. The contents of the law of nature are ob- 
jets of ſuch a certainty as the author of nature 
alone can communicate. The contents of the 
whole chriſtian ſyſtem, laid down in our ſcriptures, 
are objects of ſuch a probability as may force aſſent 
very reaſonably, in this caſe, without doubt ; al- 
tho a concurrence of various circumſtances, im- 
proved by the credulity of ſome men and the arti- 
fice of others, has forced this aſſent in caſes not 
very diſſimilar, and wherein it would have been 
more reaſonably withheld. The difference here 
ſtated, between the manifeſtations of the will of 
God to man in the law of nature, and in every 
other law, is ſo true, that every other law is con- 
trolled by it, and could not paſs for the law of 
God if it was ſeen to be t to the former. 
To ſay nothing of the law given to Adam, nor of 
that given to Noan, according to the Jews, all 
orthodox writers think themſelves obliged to 
hold, for the honor of the moſaical law, not only 
that there is nothing contrary to the natural law 
enjoined by it, id quod ea lege praecipitur 
non eſſe contra jus naturac,” as GroTrvs 


ſays, 
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ſays *, but alſo that all the obligations of the na. 
tural law are contained in it, © contineri quidem 
in facro illo corpore ſeu pentateucho,” as Mr. 
SzLDen ſays; tho he owns at the ſame time that 
much chemical ſkill is neceſſary to extract them 
from it. That the chriſtian law is ing elſe 
than the law of nature, enforced by a new reve- 
lation, every friend to chriſtianity admits, and the 
worſt of its enemies dares not deny, tho he denies 
the reality of the revelation. 


Axorax internal proof of the divine original 
of the law of nature is the plainneſs and ſimpli- 
city, which renders it intelligible in all times and 
all places alike, and proportions it to the meaneſt 
underſtanding. It has been made intricate by 
caſuiſtry, that of lawyers and that of divines, as 
chriſtian religion has been by theology. But there 
is a conſiderable difference between the two caſes. 
The firſt principles of natural religion are ſo ſimple 
and plain, that caſuiſtry has no apparent pretence 
to meddle with them, no more than it would have 
if it pretended to teach us to ſee things that lie 
obvious before us, at a juſt diftance, and exactly 
— to our ſight. Theſe principles want 

phraſe nor commentary, to be ſuffi- 

— underſtood ; whereas the very firſt prin - 

ciples of chriftian religion, concerning the fall 

and redemption of man, are ſo veiled in myſtery 

of language, that without a comment, or with 

one, and even with that of St. Paul, they give us 
Lib. i. c. 1. De jure bel, et pac. 
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no clear and diſtinct ideas, nor any thing more 
than forms of ſpeech and words to pronounce. 
They who under this pretence, ſuch as it is, in- 
troduce reaſon where reaſon has nothing to do, 
explain what revelation has left unexplained, and 
define articles of faith which are either defined 
in the word of God, or which no mortal has 
any right to define, introduce afterwards their 
theology, under the name of moral theology, 
where that has nothing to do, and corrupt the 
unwritten law of God even with leſs pretence 


than they corrupted the written. I charge this 
double corruption upon them the more boldly, 
becauſe every one, who 1s in the leaſt converſant 
in their writings, is able to bring numerous in- 
ſtances of both, and to ſhew, that I may keep 
to my preſent ſubject, how they have eſtabliſhed 
doctrines, and decided caſes of conſcience, in di- 
rect oppoſition to the moſt known and the moſt 
ſacred duties of natural religion, till they have 
rendered men infinitely worſe than they would 
have been in Hozses's ſtate of nature, without 
any religion or law whatever. Two things alone 
have checked this torrent of iniquity, to ſome 
degree. The firſt has been the interpoſition of 
the civil power. The ſecond has been the inſuper- 
able difficulty of determining men, generally and 
conſtantly, and out of ſome peculiar circum- 
ſtances, to violate the laws of their nature, as in- 
dividuals, or as members of ſociety, by precept, 
by example, or by any authority whatever. 
The light of nature, like that of the ſun, may be 
eclipſed : it cannot be extinguiſhed, 
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NoTwiTHSTANDING all the abuſes of private 
and public morality, therefore, that the 
of ſome men may commit occaſionally, and that 
the particular intereft of others may invite them to 
propagate, even under the maſk of religion, theſe 
two internal proofs of the divine inſtitution of the 
law of nature, the conſcious certainty that we have, 
and the plainneſs and ſimplicity of it, are in their 
full force, and fuperior to thoſe of the ſame kind 
which any other revelation contains. It may ſeem 
ftrange to many that the plainneſs and ſimplicity 
of the law of nature ſhould be brought as a proof 
of it's divinity. They have been accuſtomed to 
think that types, ſymbols, figures, dark enigma- 
tical expreſſions, and every thing that has the ap- 
pearance of myſtery, are eſſential marks of a di- 
vine revelation. Such might a revelation made 
to ſuperior Beings appear to us; and ſuch would 
a revelation made to us concerning the divine na- 
ture, and the ſecret economy of the divine pro- 
vidence, not only appear to be, but really be, 
myſterious and unintelligible, and therefore no 
revelation at all. For this very reaſon, it is agree- 
able to all our ideas of wiſdom to believe that no 
fuch revelation was intended to be made to us. 
Such means could not be proportionable to any 
end. The all- wiſe Creator could not mean to in- 
form his creatures unintelligibly, or to leave an 
explanation of his nature, and of the whole eco- 
nomy of his providence, to be made by men who 
undertake both preſumptuouſiy, and who diſho- 

nor 
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nor both, as far as man may be ſaid to honor 
or diſhonor God, by all the ſilly parodoxes they 
advance dogmatically, and without having, for 
the moſt part, any juſt notions even of the wiſdom 
and dignity of human conduct in ſuperior forms 
of life. Such myſterious means then could not 
have been effectual, unleſs our improvement in 
metaphyfical knowledge had been the end of di- 
vine wiſdom, which it would be impertinent to 
ſuppoſe: and if the end of this wiſdom was to in- 
form us of the divine will, to ſhew us the perfec- 
tion of our nature, and to teach us to tend to- 
wards i it in the purſuit of happineſs, ſuch means 


CLEARNESsS, preciſion, and a true conformity 
to the nature of things are the perfections of hu- 
man, and much more of divine laws. Tho the 
nature of the univerſe, and the rules by which 
God proceeds in the government of every ſyſtem 
contained in it, of ours among the reſt, are un- 
known to us, yet is the nature of our own ſyſtem, 
as far as the morality of actions is concerned, ſuf- 
ficiently known to us, and the laws of our nature 
conſequently, ſince they reſult from it. Here 
then is all the clearneſs, all the preciſion, and all 
the conformity to the nature of things, that God 
can give, or man deſire. From hence we may, 
and we ought, to form our judgment of all laws 
that are aſſumed to be divine. They muſt not be 


incom- 
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incomprehenſible}, becauſe, tho they proceed from 
the divine intelligence, they are adapted to the 
human. God does not ſhew his own nature in 
them. He ſhews us our nature, and our duty; 
by the firſt of which we ſtand in the loweſt rela- 
tion of intellectual creatures to their Creator, and 
by the laſt in that of ſubjects and ſervants to a 
gracious and beneficent lord and maſter, who gives 
us laws neither ambiguous nor captious, and who 
commands us nothing which it is not our intereſt 
to perform. 


ANOTHER internal proof of the divinity of na- 
tural law muſt not be pafſed over without mention. 
As all is ſimple and plain, nothing is mean nor 
trifling in it. This religion ſhews us a Supreme 
Being, veiled in the majeſty of his nature, but 
manitefted in all his works to be the true and 
only true object of our adoration. In the exiſtence 
he has given us, and in the benefits that attach us 
ſo ſtrongly to it, this religion ſhews him to be the 
firſt and greateſt object of our gratitude; in the 
eſtabliſhed order of things, ſubject to ſo many 
viciſſitudes and yet ſo conſtant, to be the reaſon- 
able, as well as neceſſary object of our reſignation; 
and finally in the wants, diſtreſſes, and dangers, 
which theſe viciſſitudes bring frequently upon us, 
bee Tone dane? in which 
hope, the religion of nature will teach us, no 
doubt, to addreſs ourſelves to the —_— 

a manner conſiſtent with an entire 


his will, as ſome of the heathen did. os 
religion 
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religion will not teach us to pray, as if we informed 
omniſcience, or expoſtulated with omnipotence, 
as thoſe who pretend to be the moſt reformed a- 
mong chriſtians are accuſtomed to do; nor to 
make religion a ſervice of ſhew and outward geſ- 
ture, as your catholic church has done. 
The religion of nature teaches to worſhip God in 
ſpirit and in truth, that is inwardly and fincerely. 
It neither confounds ſpiritual pride and enthuſiaſm, 
nor theatrical pomp and ſuperſtitious rites, with 
devotion. Fraud, envy, malice, filent and ſecret 
vices, more dangerous often to ſociety than thoſe 
of greater eclat, have lurked behind the former. 
The latter, tho they affect the ſenſes without touch- 
ing the heart, have paſſed in general, and ſtill paſs, 
for divine worſhip. God has been ſerved in a 
manner, which the moſt ſanguinary tyrant would 
abhor, by ſome people: by others, with all the 
circumſtances of that low adulation which earthly 
monarchs require, and whereof the prieſts them- 
ſelves have claimed a ſhare. That there is a mid- 
dle proceeding, fit to be obſerved, between a thea- 
trical worſhip and a worſhip ſtripped of all out- 
ward ſolemnity and pomp, I am ready to admit. 
In this, and in a multitude of caſes, the law of 
nature or right reaſon may approve ſuch laws and 
inſtitutions as nature or reaſon has not preſcribed ; 
becauſe they may be proper, and even neceſſary 
means to promote the obſervation of this law. 
But then they ought to paſs for forms directed to 
this purpoſe, for human not for divine ordinances. 
Let the prieſt wear a ridiculous cap and breaſt- 


plate, 
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plate, or fringes and bells on his robe ; but let it 
not be ſaid that the Supreme Being took care of 
his attite, or that ſuch trifles as theſe were the in- 
ſtitutions of divine wiſdom. | | 


Tarn is nothing in the law of nature unworthy 
the author of it; and much leſs can it, or does it, 


contain any thing inconſiſtent with itſelf. The 
rules by which God governs even the ſyſtem to 
which we belong are unknown to us ; but this we 
know moſt certainly, that he cannot command in 
particular, what he forbids in general. He who 
has made benevolence to all rational beings the fun- 
damental law of our nature, can never command 
ſome to rob, or to murder others ; to uſurp on 
the rights of their fellow creatures, and to exter- 
minate whole nations. In ſhort, the internal 
proofs of the divinity of the law of nature, both 
politive and negative, are ſuch as render this law 
the true criterion of every law and religion that 
pretend to the ſame original. It may be diſputed, 
perhaps, whether our abſtract notions of the moral 
fitneſs and unfitneſs of things afford a ſufficienc 
rule, whereby to judge of the truth of any reli- 
gion that is ſaid to come from God. But there 
is no room to diſpute, whether the conformity or 
nonconformity of ſuch a religion to that law which 
God has given to all his human creatures, enacted 
in the conſtitution of their nature, and diſcernible 
by the uſe of thoſe faculties he has given them like- 
wile, is a rule ſufficient for this Was it 
otherwiſe, we ſhould have no ſufficient rule at all. 
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Men might difpute eternally about the dictates of 
right reaſon, and the will of God would be en- 
tirely out of the queſtion; or it would be made 
determinable by an indeterminable queſtion, what 
thoſe eternal fitneſſes and unfitneſſes of things are, 
to which, and in a dependency on which, 
the will of God muſt proceed, and be fignified to 
his creatures. That this would be ſo, is evident 
in the different opinions that have been entertained, 
ever fince theology was made a ſcience, concern- 
ing the exiftence of evil as well as good, and con- 
cerning the diſtribution of them. Bur if we con- 
fine ourſelves to the revelation God has made of 
his will in his works, and to the knowledge we 
have that his will is neceffarily determined by his 
wiſdom, we ſhall have a certain and ſufficient rule 
by which to judge of his laws. What is the will 
of God, is a queſtion eafily anſwered. What 
ought this will to be, is a queſtion we cannot pre- 
ſume to anſwer without abfurdity and impiety both. 
To anſwer the firſt, we need to go no higher than 
the moral obligations that ariſe in our own ſyſtem, 
and of which we have very adequate ideas. To 
anſwer the laſt, we muft go up to the nature of 
the author of nature, and to a multitude of other 
natures, the aſſuming of which puts the Supreme 
Being juſt in the caſe of his creature man. The 
nature of the human ſyſtem is independent on man; 
and yet he is obliged to derive the rules of his 
conduct from it. Juſt fo, upon this aſſumption, 
the abftraft natures and eternal eſſences of things 
are independent on God; and yet God was obliged 

Vol. IV. D to 
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to make, A wenn 
cording to them. 


By employing our reaſon to collect the will of 
God from the fund of our nature, phyſical and 
moral, and by contemplating ſeriouſly and fre- 
quently the laws that are-plainly, and even neceſ- 
farily, deducible from thence, we may acquire 
not only a particular knowledge of theſe laws, but 
a general, and in ſome fort an habitual, know- 
ledge of the manner in which God is pleaſed to ex- 
erciſe his ſupreme power in this ſyſtem, beyond 
which we have no concern. We do not ſee the 
divine painter, it I may employ fo low a compa- 
riſon on ſo high a ſubject; but we grow accuſtomed 
to his manner, and we learn to deſpiſe thoſe 'who 
preſent us a ſign- poſt dawbing, * 
dently the work of Rar HAEL. i 


IX. 

A 5 certain, as plain, as important, and as con- 

ſiſtent as the law of nature is, it has been 
blended with many abſurd and contradictory laws, 
in all ages and countries, by legiſlators who. pub- 
liſhed them, ſometimes in their own name, and 
ſometimes in the name of God; as well as with 
cuſtoms of the ſame kinds, which, if they aroſe 
independent on laws, obtained the force of laws. 
Evsz81vs, in the firſt book of his Evangelical pre- 


paration, gives a long catalogue of them; agd 


he gives it for a very good purpoſe, to ſhew in 
ſeveral inſtances how- ſuch laws and cuſtoms as 


2 theſe 
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theſe had been reformed by the goſpel, that is, by 
a law which renewed and confirmed and enforced 
the original law of nature. SexTus Eurikicus, 
an antient, and Mora tenz, a modern ſceptic, 
collected numerous examples of the ſame ſort, but 
to a very bad purpoſe; to ſhew, if they had been 
able, that there is no ſuch thing as a fixed immu- 
table law of nature, which obliges all men at all 
times alike. They ſought it where it is not to be 
found; and, not finding it there, concluded it 
was to be found no where. This doctrine has 
been promoted by Pyrrhonians, Sceptics, and Aca- 
demicians, between whom it is neither obvious 
nor worth our while to diſtinguiſh, as well as by 
dogmarical atheiſts ; for they who doubted of God's 
exiſtence, or who denied it, could not fail to 
doubt of, or to deny, the exiſtence of his law. 
Of all theſe, it will be ſufficient to mention the 
admired Carnzapes, the ſum of whoſe diſputa- 
tion upon this ſubject LacrtaxTivs has preſerved ; 
and altho it be one of thoſe trite common-place 
ir deſerves a i mention; becauſe it ex- 
preſſes, in very few words, the full abſurdity of 
thoſe who deny a natural law, and points out the 
two principal . rea- 


ſotting ee 


12 


:Giziozoch then affenied 6, cc that laws were 
made by men, for their utility ; that they were 


ak fbi homines pro utilitate ſanxiſſe, ſcilicet varia pro 
mori et apud eoſdem pro temporibus ſaepe mutata ; jus 
ater muzurale nullam efie.  Omnes et komines, et alias ani- 
25; D 2 de therefore 
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© therefore various, as the characters of thoſe 
„ who made them; and changeable among the 
&« ſame men according to the various circum- 
& ſtances of time: but that there was no law of 
& nature. That all men, and all animals, were 
carried to their ſeveral kinds of utility by na- 
ture: ſo that there could be no juſtice ; or, it 
* there was any ſuch thing, it muſt be extremely 
” becauſe, in for the good of 
« others, the juſt would hurt themſelves.” That 
laws were made for utility, both thoſe which we 
call civil, and thoſe which we call the laws of na · 
tions, that they are various as the characters of 
men, and changeable as the circumſtances of time, 
no one will deny. But will it follow that there 
is no fuch thing as a natural law, ſuch as the 
wiſeſt philoſophers, and even the antient poets 
have acknowledged, altho a little confuſedly, ac- 
cording to their cuſtom, yet in plain and direct 
jon to this doctrine? a law, neither invented 
by men, nor enacted by human authority, neque 
** hominum ingeniis excogitatam, acque ſcitum 
< aliquod populorum ?” a law not co- eval with the 
divine mind, as Tory *® would have it, when 
he ſays *© orta autem eſt ſimul cum mente divina';” 
but ſuch a law, as he deſcribes in the words that 
ſtand immcdiately before theſe, a law proceeding 
from the nature of <* ratio profecta a re- 
rum natura; “ a law which did not begin Shen 


mantes, ad ntilitates ** natura ducente, ferti: ** 
aut nullam eſſe juſticiam, aut, f fit aliqua, ſummam eſſe ſiul- 
tiriam ; quoniam ſibi noceret alienis commodl, conſulens. | 
* Trity De leg ! i. ONE 
| it 
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it was firſt reduced into writing, * quae non tum 
* denique incjpit lex eſſe cum ſcripta eft,” but 
when Neſt exiſted, « ſed tum cum orta eſt :” 
and it exiſted firſt when that ſyſtem of nature, 
from which it reſults, unde profecta eft,” began 
to exiſt ? The firſt part therefore of this academi- 
cal declamation proved nothing againſt natural law; 
and CAarntaDes might as well have affirmed that 
the Athenians had no laws before Solon, becauſe 
Sol. on gave them ſome ; or that rapes were law- 
ful at Rome before SexTus Tarquinius raviſhed 
LucrzT14, becauſe there was no written law be- 
fore that time which forbid them. The ſecond 
Part contains two blunders, that run into one ano- 
ther. Ir is a blunder ſurely to afſume that men, 
and all other animals, are carried indiſcriminately 
by nature to their end, utility; without diftin- 
guiſhing between natural inſtinct common to both, 
and ſuperior reaſon peculiar to man. It is a blun- 
der. ſurely to aſſume, in conſequence, that, ſince 
utility is their object, juſtice is a folly. Men may 
have pleaſure, to which inſtinct hurries them, but 
they cannot have happineſs, to which reaſon leads 
them, withgur juſtice, according to what has been 
already laid down: and it is wiſdom therefore, not 
folly, to forego the firſt in ſome inſtances, in every 
inſtance where the leaſt incompatibility is found 
between them, that we may ſecure the laſt. The 
good of individuals is fo cloſely connected with the 
good of ſociety, that the means of promoting one 
cannot be ſeparated from thoſe of promoting the 
other: and Sock arEs was in the right to curſe 
6 D 3 the 
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the men, who firſt divided, in opinion, things 


n morality and utility; 


< qui primum haec natura cohaerentia opinione 
4 diftraxifſent *.” I might have quoted the latter 
part of what LactanTivs makes CaRNEADES fay, 
and which is ſaid to ſhew the great hurt that 
juſtice would do, in order to ſhew more truly the 
great hurt that injuſtice does. If the Romans, 


and all thoſe who were poſſeſſed of empire, had 
deen obliped to reſtore to every people the unjuſt 


uſurpations they had made upon them, - theſe con- 
querors would have been obliged to return to their 
huts and to their antient- penury, ad caſas eſſe 
redeundum, et in egeſtate et miſeriis jacendum.” 
But it is almoſt too trifling to deſerve mention; 
ſince, transferred from the law of nations to the 
laws of particular ſocieties, . it objects to juſtice the 
great miſchief of obliging a robber to reſtore to 
the owner what he has ftolen from him, and denies 


that reſtitution is juſt, altho NEON 
is plainly eſſential to juſtice. 


Ir we had all n that n 
ten concerning the laws, inſtitutions, cuſtoms, 
and manners of the different ſocieties of men, we 
ſhould be rather perplexed than informed concern- 
ing the true ſyſtem of natural law: and Mon- 
TAIGNE might challenge his readers, pretty ſafely, 


to ſhew him any one of theſe, which had the feal 


of univerſal approbation. But even this-would 
not ſerve his purpoſe, er 


Turk. De Off. I. ili. 2 
| _ the 
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the exiſtence of a law which human reaſon collects 
from the human ſyſtem, as he vainly imagined in 
«his zeal for pyrrhoniſm. The laws of nature are 
truly, what my lord Bacon ſtyles his aphoriſms, 
_ the laws of laws. Civil laws are always imper- 
fe&, and often falſe deductions from them, or 
applications of them; nay they ſtand, in many 


inſtances, in direct oppoſition to them. It follows 
from hence, not that there is no natural law, but 


that civil laws have been made without a ſufficient 
and conſtant regard to it. Erroneous opinions of 
philoſophers, unreaſonable inſtitutions of legiſla- 
tors, are often derived from true principles of na- 
ture, and may be traced up to them. The foun- 
tain from which they flowed was pure. They 
grew foul in their courſe; and no wonder they 
ſhould, fince the channels through which they 
paſſed were infected with human paſſions, human 
prejudices, and human ignorance. Such laws, as 
cannot be traced up, even under theſe conditions, 
to the original of all law, are the arbitrary dictates 
of mere will, impoſed on ſome men by the force 
or fraud of others, and confirmed by education 
andcuftom. 


Tuus is the law of nature hid from our fight 
by'all theſe variegated clouds of civil laws and 
cuſtoms, as the divine author of it is by thoſe of 
true light may be ſeen through them. But 
"They, render it a dubious light; and it can be no 
better to thoſe who have the keeneſt fight, till 

= D 4 theſe 
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theſe interpoſitions are removed. Then, indeed, 
the objects appear in their full and genuine luſtre 
to every. fight; for that which hid * 
could affect neither. 


X. 

MNT hypotheſes have been made to ac- 

count for the beginning of civil ſociety, for 
the nature of it, and for the motives to it. All 
of them have ſome degree of probability, and 
might have ſome ſhare in framing thoſe political 
congregations and unions, by which mankind has 
been divided into diſtin nations, and the great 
commonwealth, as the Stoicians called it not im- 
properly, into diſtinct ſtates. . But no one of theſe 
muft paſs for univerfal, nor be fuppoſed to have 
done the work alone. In general we may ſay, 
that the foundations of civil or political ſocieties 
were laid by nature, tho they are the creatures of 
art. Societies were begun by inſtinct, and im- 
proved by experience. They were diſturbed 
early, perhaps as ſoon as they were formed, both 
from within and from without, by the paſſions of 
men: and they have been maintained ever ſince, 
in oppoſition to them, very imperfectly, and 
under great viciſſitudes, by human reaſon, which 
is exerciſed in particular ſyſtems of law for par- 
ticular ftates, in leagues and covenants between 
ſtate and ſtate, and in tacit a ahes that 


conſtitute What is * d the law of 
nations, 


. 


Tas 


2 y 
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Tus firſt ne of evry ide that re- 
quires human underſtanding and human induſtry 


to be employed abour ir, are rightly laid in na- 
ture; they are obvious to our ſearch, and we are 


able to difcover and purſue the conſequences of 
them in ſpeculation and in practice. Rut in doing 
this, we are left, as I may ſay, to ourſelves. We 
owe the firſt diſcoveries to our own obſervation, 
and the progreſs we make afterwards to the 
ſtrength of our own underſtandings, to our ap- 
plication and induſtry. We may do this well or 
ul; we may do too little or attempt too much, 
according to the uſe, and the right or wrong judg- 
ment, we make of our faculties; for the bona 
and mala ratio, that Cor ra inſiſts upon ſo much*, 
is nothing elſe. 


Ir is in great meaſure otherwiſe in the caſe of 
civil polity. In this we are not left to ourſelves. 
We are not left to make the diſcovery, nor to 
proceed, in conſequence of it, by the ſtrength of 
aur own underſtandings. We are led to it by the 
hand of God, as it were, and even before we have 
the full uſe of our underſtandings. When God 
made man, he made a creature, the happineſs of 
mals of his own ſpecies. He made him therefore 
a ſociable animal, an animal capable of feeling 
the irpmediate pleaſure and advantage of ſociety. 


® Cic. De nat. deas. 
r The 
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The neceſſity of natural that of artificial 
ſociety; and the former, which is connected by 
inſtinct, prepares us for the latter, to which we 
are determined by reaſon. We are made capable 
of both in their turns. The infant cannot con- 
ceive the nature of thoſe covenants that conſtitute 
civil ſociety, any more than he can propagate 
his ſpecies. Neither his mental, nor his corpo- 
real powers are arrived at their maturity. The 


ignorant man does not know them, becauſe he has 
not informed himſelf, nor been informed by others, 
about them : and he who is born ſtupid is out of 
the caſe. I ſay this the rather, to expoſe once 
more the futility of that argument which has been 
mentioned already. To prove that the child, 
whilſt he is a child, and the ignorant man, -whilft 
he is ignorant, can neither inſtitute civil ſociety, 
nor comprehend the nature of ir, ſerves to no 
other purpoſe, than to compoſe to ſlumber a rea- 
der of common ſagacity, who perceives at one 
glance the different ſenſes, tho equally true, in 
which men are reckoned qualified for civil o- 

Gietys. and fiſhes to ſwim, or birds to fly, on 


nr acorns *, 


* poets have given beautiful deſcriptions of 
a golden age, with which you ſuppoſe that the 
world began. Some: venerable fathers | of the 
church have given much the ſame ef 
amm age, with _ wy oppoſe 
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it is to end, and which will make ſome amends for 
the ſhorr duration of the paradifaical ſtate, ſince 
the latter is to continue a thouſand years. Now, 
tho I do not believe that men were as good, any 
more than I believe that other animals were as 
tame, by nature, as you repreſent them to have 
been in the primeval world ; yet I do not believe 
neither that ſuch a ſtate, as Honk ES affumed, 
ever did, or could exift, nor that men ever were 
in a ſtate of abſolute individuality at any time 
before the inftitution of civil ſociety. How they 
came into the world, reaſon will tell us no better 
than hiftory or tradition does. To ſuppoſe that 
the firſt of human kind were quickened into life 
by the ſun, and were animated ſyſtems of mud, 
as the Egyptians did, I think, according to 
Droporvus Sicut us, would be too abſurd ; nei- 
ther could we conceive, if the hypotheſis was ad- 
mitted, how theſe human inſets were able to pro- 
vide for their wants, and to rear themſelves up to 
manhood, whatever we aſſumed the phyſical con- 
ſtitution of the world to have been at that time. 
If we are perſuaded then that this world, and 
the inhabitants of it had a beginning in time, we 
muſt of neceſſity aſſume that the firſt men and the 
firſt women, or that one man and one woman at 
leaſt, were produced in full ſtrength and vigor of 
body and mind, prompted by inftin& to an act of 
which they might not foreſee the conſequence, 
and prompted by ſelf· love, when they faw it, to 
love themſelves in their children, and to nurſe and 
educate their off · ſpring. 


Tnus 
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Tus natural focieties and paternal governments 
began. I fhall not inquire how far the latter is 
founded in that blind a& of generation, whoſe 
motive and end is the mutual pleaſure of man and 
woman alone. Much lefs ſhall I miſpend any 
time in comparing the opinion of Grorrus®, 
which is favorable to paternal, with that of 
Hospes, which is ſo to maternal authority +. 
This only I will obſerve, by the way, that if 
Hosses advanced a paradox, it was ſuch an one 
as he might have maintained with advantage 
againft GroTivs, and even with more againſt 
Fiu, who left the word mother out of 
his quotation of the fifth commandment. Gro- 
Tius did not preſume thus far, but he gives 
the preference to paternal authority, in the caſe 
of any diſpute between the two, on account 
of the pre-eminence of the ſex, © ob ſexus prac- 
« ftantiam.” Another writer would have urged 


that, if the right of parents over children was ac- 
quired by generation, as GroT1v3 | affirmed, 
the right of the mother ought to be preferred, in 
caſe of any diſpute, ſince her right by generation 
can never be doubtful ; the father's may. She is 
always 


a real mother : he may be often a 
father, and the argument © ob ſexus praeſtantiam“ 
is, in this particular inſtance, more applicable to 
the woman. But, however this may be, the pa- 


® Lib. ii. e. 5. + De cive, c. 9 | 
| Generatione jus acquiritur paentibus in liberos. | 
| ternal 
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ternal authority, arifing from education, is clear : 
and that inſtinct, which determines parents to take 
care of tficiy children, gives them, by the law of 
nature, all that authority over them, withour 
which they could nat take this care. This autho- 
rity is and muſt be abſolute whilſt their children 
are unable to judge for, and to direct themſelves. 
It becomes limited when their children are able 
to do this without their help, and yet continue to 
hve in the fame family. It ceaſes when their 
children go out of their family, and acquire inde- 
2 or even paternal dominion of their 


Trvs far the law of nature is plain: and this 
is ſuffeient to ſhew how we are led by the hand 
of God, that is, by the circumſtances in which 
he has ordained that we ſhould be born; by the 
neceffary dependance of children, by the inſtinct 
of parents, -by information, by habit, and finally 
by reaſon ; how we are led, I ſay, to civil through 
natural ſociety, and are fitted to be members of 
one, by having been members of the other. This 
is the caſe of every one in particular, and has 
been that of mankind collectively conſidered. 


Arr the inhabitants of ſome other planet may 
have been, perhaps, from their creation united 
in one great ſociety, ſpeaking the fame language, 
and living under the ſame government; or too 
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perfect by their nature to need the reſtraint of 
any. But mankind is conftitured very differently: 
and altho the natural law of our whole ſpecies be 
the ſame, yet we are by nature incapable, on many 
accounts, of uniting under one form of | govern- 
ment, or of ſubmitting to one rule of like. Our 
neareſt approaches to this ſtate are vaſtly diftant 
from it; and even theſe were made by flow-de- 
grees, and with great variety of imperfettion ; 
altho nature herſelf, by. —— 
all the reſt the more cafy,: as ſhe made them the 
more neceſſary. Men were never out of ſociety; 
for if they were divided into families before they 
were aſſembled into nations, they were in ſociety 
ſill from their original : and the want of compre- 
hending that which is natural, and that which is 
artificial, properly diſtinguiſhed, under the fame 
general term, has produced much confuſion in 
reaſoning on this ſubject, and has ſerved to main- 
tain many a falſe argument. BavrLt *, for inſtance, 
denies that the peace, the happineſs, and even 
the preſervation of mankind, depend om ſociety. 
Haw does he ſupport his paradox t As ill at 
leaſt, as he: Iupports tha inutility of religion to 
government. He cites SAT eo that 
the Aborigines in kay; and the Genulians and the | 
Lybians in Africa, had tienber laws; nor wagt. 
ſtrates, nor forms 9:1. gaterpment. : THe cites 
Pomrosiws Meta; auc be might: have cited. 
many other authorities antient and modern, 10 
much the lame .. — by repeat- 
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ing one another, propagate the fame miſtakes 
very often, and increaſe the number of witneſſes, 
without ſtrengrhening the teſtimomy; which may 
have happened on theſe occaſions for aught he 
knew. But this he knew, this he ſhould have ob- 
ſerved, and this he would have obſerved if the 
obſervation had made for him in this place, for 
he makes it in all thoſe where it does make for 
bio, how much authors are apt to exaggerate in 
their and the characters they draw. 
How. barbarous were thoſe nations, who broke 
the roman empire, repreſented to be, the Goths 
for example, or the Lombards? and yet when 
they came to ſettle in Italy, and to be better 
known, how much leſs barbarous did they ap- 
pear, even than the Greeks and the Romans? 
What prudence in their government? what wiſ- 
dom in their laws? But I touch this without in- 
ſiſting on it. Let it be that the Aborigines, the 
Getulians, the Lybians, and the inhabitants of 
the inward parts of Africa, had neither written 
laws, nor civil magiſtrates, will it follow that 
they had no cuſtoms which were among them 
equivalent to laws, no fathers nor elders that ſup- 
plied the place of civil magiſtrates, no forms of 
becauſe they had not thoſe of civil 
? Will it follow, in ſhort, chat they 
lived without ſociety, becauſe they lived without 
political ſociety? The very paſſage cited from 
Ponromtus Mzia ſhews the contrary. They 
were diſperſed in families indeed, and theſe fami- 
lies were governed by no law common to them 


all, 
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all, nor by any joint confultations. © In familias 
« paſſim et ſine lege diſperfi, nihil in commune 
* confultant.” Juſt ſo are the Arabs of the de- 
ſert, many of the Tartars, and other vagabond 
people at this day, not united by any national 
conſtitution ; but ſo far from being without fo- 
ciety or government, that their ſeveral families, 
or tribes, or hords, are ſo many ſocieties, and 
often better regulated than thoſe that appear to be 
more civiliſed. Bayre, and the authors he cites, 
had nothing in their minds but political ſocieties 
of human inftitution, and did not advert to thoſe 
that are natural. When he affirmed that theſe 
* people multiplied, and preſerved themſelves 
« without living in ſociety,” and denied, on the 
authority of theſe examples, © that ſocial life is 
* abſolutely neceffary to the preſervation of the 
* human race,” he did not enough confider that 
it was impoſſible they ſhould multiply without 
forming ſocieties, and that he might have ſaid 
juſt as well that a country, over-run with inde- 
pendent companies of ſoldiets, had none in it, 
becauſe theſe companies were not yet formed into 
legions or regiments. 


Axrixxr traditions, ſacred and profane, how 
imperfect and uncertain ſoever they are, give us 
ſaificient reaſon, by their 'concurrence in this 
zeneral account, to believe that mankind was at 
*rit diſperſed in families, which formed ſo many 
diſtiact ſocieties under paternal government. The 
moſaical hiſtory contains the deſcent of one, that of 

SETH, 
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SeTH, down to the flood. There was no need 
of mentioning that of Ca ix, which was to be 
wholly deſtroyed in this terrible cataſtrophe. The 
deſcent of the family of Sem, after the flood, is 
moſt carefully recorded, and thoſe of Ham and 
of JayHET are occaſionally mentioned: for which 
difference a very good reaſon may be found, ſince 
the genealogy of the patriarchs, and of the people 
of God, was to be deduced from Sem. Our divines 
find a further reaſon. The Mefſiah was to pro- 
ceed, above two thouſand years afterwards, from 
a branch of the ſame family: and therefore the 
greateſt 'care poſſible was taken to preſerve the 


genealogy, as well as to perpetuate the race; of 
the latter of which PaTzick gives a moſt remark- 


able inſtance in his Commentary on Geneſis. If 
the daughters of Lor committed inceſt with their 
father, we are not to aſcribe it to unnatural luſt, 
but to their innocence, their ſimplicity, and a 
laudable concern for the preſervation of their fa- 
ther's family ; for they believed all mankind de- 
ſtroyed, according to Irtznatus; or, at leaſt, 
they might believe that none were left who might 
go in unto them, juxta morem univerſac terrac*.” 
Our learned biſhop aſſumes, much more inge- 
niouſly and with greater regard to virgin modeſty, 
that theſe young wamen had the ſame eager de- 
fire, which then the hearts of good 
people, to fulfil the promiſe of the Meſſiah. It 
was 9 Som cn this cabarwiſe maas- 
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ſtrous crime. It was that which ſanctified it, in 
the intention, tho not in the event; for the two 
accurſed races of Moabites and Ammonites were 
the fruits of this inceſt, 


XI. 


IV not ſpoken of this family to introduce 
os cd jon mentioned, inſtruftive and 
edifying as it is, but to ſhew, by an illuſtrious 
example, what the firſt ſocieties of men were, 
and how civil ſocieties aroſe out of natural, as 
natural ſocieties aroſe out of one another. When 
any of theſe grew too numerous to inhabit the 
ſame country, or diſſentions aroſe among them, 
as it happened in the caſe of ABRanam and Lor, 
and of Esau and Jacos afterwards, they ſepa- 
rated. When the father of the family preferred 
one of his ſons to all the reſt, as ABR AHA had 
done, and as it was neceſſary that Is a ac ſhould 
do in order to give Facos the pre-eminence over 
Es au, and the Iſraelites over the Idumeans, the 
families ſeparated likewife : and new families were 
formed by the ſwarms that iſſued from antient 
hives. The increaſe of families was not only 
great in thofe prolific ages, as we may obſerve 
by the numerous poſterity of the two brothers 
Esauv and Jacos; but we may conclude, from 
reaſon and analogy both, that if families ſome- 
times ſeparated, they ſometimes united too, for 
mutual conveniency ; and that in this manner ſe- 
veral little dynaſties were formed, which had more 
ſettled 
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ſettled eſtabliſhments than the vagabond families. 
How little theſe dynaſties were, we may judge by 
the defeat which ABRanam gave, with an army 
of three hundred and eighteen of his ſervants, to 
the four kings who had beat the five, and pil- 
laged Sodom and Gomorrah. There has been 
much learned diſpute about the egyptian dyna- 
ſties: and they, who have corrupted MantTao 
more, very probably, than he did the truth, have 
delivered them down to us in ſuch a broken, 
tranſpoſed, interpolated condition, that nothing 
almoſt, which is probable, can be collected from 
them. Why ſhould we not believe that his 
thirty dynaſties were cotemporary, not ſucceſſive ? 
Why ſhould the Egyptians not have been under 
the dominion of ſeveral petty kings, as well as 
their nei » When the title of king was be- 
ſtowed fo very liberally ? On the whole, it can- 
not be doubted, I think, that the firſt ſocieties of 
men were thoſe of families formed by nature and 
governed by natural law, nor that kingdoms and 
ſtates were the ſecond. 


Ne1GHBOURHOOD, an intercourſe of good offi- 
ces, and, in a word, mutual conveniency, might 
give a beginning, by the union of independent 
families under compacts and covenants, to civil 
ſocieties. But the principal cauſe of ſuch artifi- 
cial or political unions was of a very different 
kind. We cannot ſuppoſe that all the members 
of every family lived in a ſtate of uninterrupted 
concord. There was a quarrel, and one brother 

E 2 aflaſ- 
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aſſaſſinated another, even in the family of the firſt 
man. But ſtill in ſocieties, as confined as theſe, 
the father's eye was over the whole community; 
paternal authority, not the royal fatherhood of 
that ridiculous writer FiLMER, was always ready 
to interpoſe, and the remedy of ſeparation was 
always at hand when every other failed. The 
ſtate of mankind altered extremely when families 


ſeparation was; and when the natural bands were 
not only looſened, but loſt and forgot in the 
courſe of generations ; when there was no longer 
any regard to one common anceſtor ; when there 
was no authority to interpoſe between different 
people, and to influence and direct their conduct, 
as paternal authority had done where different 
members of the ſame family were alone concerned: 
then mutual injuries became more frequent, and 
their conſequences more fatal. 


As faſt as the diſtribution of mankind into fa- 
milies, and as paternal government ceaſed, men 
went out of a natural into a political ſtate. The 
former was ſo little what it has been repreſented, a 
ſtate of individuality, that individuality could 
never be properly aſcribed to creatures born in 
ſociety, and members of it as ſoon as born. In- 
dividuality belongs to communities, not to per- 
fons. Families might be conceived as individuals, 
tho not men, in the ftate of nature : and civil 
focieties much more ſo in the political ſtare. The 
reaſon is plain. We have a natural ſociability, 

that 


had been long ſeparated, whatever the cauſe of 
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that is, we are determined by ſelf- love to ſeek our 


pleaſure and our utility in ſociety, as it has been 


ſaid; but when theſe ends are once ſufficiently 
anſ wand, natural ſociability declines, and natural 
infociability commences. The influence of ſelf- 
love reaches no further. Societies become in 


all reſpects individuals, that is, they have no re- 


gard to others except relatively to themſelves; 
and ſelf- love, that union among men, 
promotes diſcord among them. Like the philo- 
ſopher of Malmeſbury's wild men, they act as 


if they had a right to all they can acquire by fraud 


or force: and a ſtate of war, ſo far from being 
the cauſe, has been the effect of forming diſtinct 
ſocieties, tho by the general plan of nature the 
propagation of mankind makes it to 
form them. Such is our inconſiſtency, ſuch are the 
contradictions that unite in the human character. 


Hozpzs, and CUMBERLAND in oppoſition to 


him, have ſaid much about the ſocieties of ants 


and bees. I ſhall compare them with thoſe of 
men no further, than the compariſon is imme- 
diately appoſite to my preſent purpoſe. The bees 
then, for it will be enough to ſpeak of one ſpecies, 
and the compariſon will hold beſt with that of 
which we have moſt experience; the hees, I ſay, 
co-operate viſibly to one end, the general good 
of their reſpective communities, not by choice, 
nor compact, moſt probably, nor by authority 
neither, for their monarchs have no ſtings to pu- 
niſh the diſobedient or the lazy; but by one in- 
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variable and conſtant direction, that of inſtinct. 
If reaſon could ſupply the place of inſtinct, be 
always at hand, and determine with as much force, 
men might be as good citizens as bees. But the 
rational creatures neglect their reaſon, or degrade 
her, in the intellectual economy, and make her 
the vile inſtrument of their appetites and paſſions. 
This is ſo much the caſe, that men would have 
been what Hosses aſſumes that they were, if the 
divine wiſdom had not conſtituted them fo, that 
they are, as ſoon as they come into the world, 
members of ſocieties which are formed by inſtinct 
and improved by reaſon. What reaſon cannot do 
by herſelf, ſhe does in ſome degree by the adven- 
titious helps which experience enables her to ac- 
quire, by ordeis and rules of government, which 
every man concurs to maintain becauſe every 
man is willing to controll the paſſions and reſtrain 
the exceſſes of others, whatever indulgence he has 
for his own. I faid, in ſome degree : for, even 
with theſe adventitious helps, reaſon preſerves hu- 
man ſocieties unequally, and by a perpetual con- 
flict: whereas inſtinct preſerves thoſe of bees in 
one uniform tenor, and without any conflict at all. 
The paſſions rebel againſt reaſon : but inſtinct is 
reaſon and paſſion both. 


Tuus bees live with bees in their ſeveral hives, 
and have much advantage over men in domeſtic 
life. But their ſociability goes no further. When- 
ever any of theſe families, for to ſuch they may 
be compared, tranſmigrate or ſend out colonies 

to 
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to ſeek new habitations, cruel wars enſue, if you 
will take the word of VII CII, as good a natural- 
iſt at leaſt as Homer, for it. I have read ſome- 
where that Ox Io thought God had thus de- 
termined them, to ſet an example of making war 
to men. I had rather believe the father miſunder- 
ſtood or belied ; and aſſume that the ſame inſtinct 
theſe animals no longer when they for- 
fake their hives ; ſo that their own ferocity, or that 
of their kings, carries them to all the exceſſes of 
inſociability. Every king is a Josnua, or an 
ArrirA, and under his command 


Odjectant, pulchramq; petuntper vulnera mortem. 


As long as he lives there is no compoſition, no 
peace, no truce to be had: fight uſque ad 
internecionem. As ſoon as he falls, they plunder 
their common hive, and the family or little ſtate 
is difſolved. 
Rege incolumi, mens omnibus una eſt. 
Amiſſo, rupere fidem, conſtructaque mella 
Diripuere ipſae, et crates ſolvere favorum. 


Ir is not quite the ſame in the caſe of man- 
kind. Their families or hords, and the colonies 
they ſend out, unite ſometimes for mutual utility 
with others, as I have hinted. Reaſon, which 
had co-operated with inſtinct before, takes the 
place of it now. They coalite amicably by cove- 


pants, they make laws by common conſent, and 
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from being members of a natural, they beeome 
ſuch of a political ſociety. It ſeems, however, 
that theſe political ſocieties have been more fre- 
quently formed by compoſitions after wars, by a 
forced ſubmiſſion to the law of conquerors, and 
by affociations made to prevent conqueſt. We 
eaſily conceive that the inſociability of families 
made the ſtrongeſt invade the weakeſt, and the 
weakeſt unite againſt the ſtrongeſt. When larger 
communities were thus formed, the ſame inſocia- 
bility, and therefore the ſame policy, continued ; 
ſo that fear may be ſaid to have been a principal 
inducement in this manner to mankind, not to 


form ſocieties, as it has been underſtood, but to 
ſubmit to civil government. 


CommuniTies, formed by the union of differ- 
ent families, were not only more numerous than 
any particular families, but they were compoſed 
of heterogeneous parts, of members unconnected 
by conſanguinity, or the habit of living together, 


and connected only by accidental circumſtances, 


and the tye of covenants. Theſe circumſtances, 
or the diſpoſitions they had produced, might 
alter; and the tye of covenants, without a ſu- 
preme power to enforce the obſervation of them, 
could not hold. Paternal authority, therefore, 
which had been ſufficient to maintain, in ſome 
degree, peace and good order in ſocieties com- 
poſed of a few, and thoſe few members of the 


ſame family as well as of the fame ſociety, might 


be inſufficient, on both theſe accounts, to main- 
tain 
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tain the ſame degree of peace and good order in 
communities more numerous, and inc 
rather by art or by force, than by nature. Thus 
it became neceſſary to eſtabliſh a power ſuperior 
to that of the fathers of families, and, as faſt as 
men went out of the ſtate of nature, to ſubſtitute 
artificial to natural government. This was not 
done all at once, I ſuppoſe, nor every where in 
the ſame manner. Burt it ſeems moſt probable 
that theſe governments were in general monar- 
chical. I know that ſome writers have thought 
otherwiſe ; but they have no more right to affirm 
than I have, who am far from affirming. We 
muſt all gueſs, and probabilities muſt be weighed. 
It has been ſaid, that when men, who were in 
<« a ſtate of natural freedom and natural equality, 
te refolved by common conſent to ſubmit them- 
« ſelves to civil government, they choſe the de- 
© mocratical form, in order to keep this govern- 
© ment in their own hands; and that the fathers 
of families, who had been uſed to indepen- 
« dency, muſt have concurred in the ſame 
* choice Now the very reverſe of this ſeems 
more probable to me. The fathers of families, 
who could not all be kings upon this change, 
would have preferred ariſtocracy to democracy ; 
and the multitude would have preferred monarchy 
to both. The former would have been defirous 
to retain ſome image of their antient authority, 
and the latter would have ſlided into a form of 
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government that reſembled the paternal, to which 
they had been accuſtomed, much more eaſily than 
they would have conſtituted one entirely new, and 
the nature of which, for want of 

would not have been very obvious to their appre- 
henſion. This eaſy tranſition, from paternal go- 
vernment to monarchical, ſeems to have been very 
well underſtood by Lycuxcus, who, when he 
was adviſed to eſtabliſh a popular government in 


Sparta, bid his adviſer try in the firſt place to 
One 


eſtabliſh democracy in his own family *. 
may conceive equally well how monarchy changed, 
by the abuſe of power, into ariſtocracy, or de- 
mocracy ; and how theſe changed, by the uſur- 
pation of power, into monarchy. But the moſt 
antient traditions, and the authority of antient 
writers, I think, concur in eſtabliſhing this matter 
of fact, that monarchy, I do not ſay abſolute 
monarchy or tyranny, was the firſt form of civil 
government. There are many paſſages to this 
purpoſe, that might be collected if it was worth 
my while. But there is one in the beginning of 
Az1sTOTLE's Politics ſo much in point, that it 
muſt by no means be omitted. He ſays © that 
regal government was the firſt; becauſe they, 
4 who by their uniting formed the firſt ſtates, 
« had been before that time under the ſame regi- 
* men in families which they afterwards conti- 
* nued in kingdoms.” 


* PLyT. in vita Lycus, 
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I xxow that the power of theſe kings was li- 
mited, as their kingdoms were ſmall, in the he- 
the leſs, but the more properly and the more truly 
ſuch, becauſe they were reſtrained from being ty- 
rants. When JusTin ſays that in the beginning 
of things the government of people and nations 
was monarchical *, he confirms the opinion I am 
of. When he ſays that the people were bound 
by no laws, and that the will of princes held the 
place of laws , we muſt not imagine that theſe 
firſt monarchies were governments of mere will. 
The tenor of tradition contradicts any ſuch pro- 
polition. I might quote the authority of Thucr- 
DIDES, and others, againſt it; but I chuſe to 
quote that of Jus r ix himſelf againſt it, who ſays, 
in the ſame place, that it was not ambition, but 
a moderation tried and approved by all good men, 
that raiſed up princes to this dignity ||. Thus the 
Medes, weary of that anarchy into which their fa- 
milies were fallen, choſe Dzjoces, a man famous 
for wiſdom, integrity, and juſtice, to be their king. 
It was not by virtue of their regal prerogative that 
theſe firſt kings gave laws written or unwritten, 
permanent or occaſional; for it is probable that 
in thoſe antient days there were few or no written 


N 8 b 2 
+ Populus nullis legibus tenebatur, arbitria principum pro 
legibus erant. Jus r. I. i. c. 1. 
nn 
ſed ſpectata inter bonos moderatio, provehebat. ib. 
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bodies of law : and you can tell better, than I can, 
whether Homer once mentions the word in his 
poems. But however this might be, the firſt kings 
had neither arbitrary nor legiſlative power by vir- 
tue of any regal prerogative : on the contrary, they 
were choſen kings becauſe they were choſen le- 
giſlators, and the goodneſs of their laws recom- 
mended them to the throne, and maintained them 
in it. The power of making laws was ſo far from 
being originally, and excluſively, annexed to mon- 
archy, tho it ſometimes made monarchs, that 
Da aco, who never was one, impoſed his laws, 
which were ſaid to be writ in blood becauſe of their 
extreme ſeverity, on the Athenians; that SoLox, 
who never would be one, repealed theſe laws, and 
eſtabliſhed others; and that Pisisr R Arus, who 
made himſelf one, far from repealing thoſe of 
SOLON, governed by them. The firſt kings were 
limited monarchs. They earned the ſovereignty 
by great and good actions, held it from their peo- 
ple, and were accountable to their people for the 
exerciſe of it: ſuch I mean as came to their crowns 
by conſent, and in countries where common vtility 
united families in civil ſociety, and neither con- 
queſt nor the fear of it. 


XII. 


T HE attempts which ſo many learned and in- 
geniou men have made, with infinite labor of 
ſtudy, to fix points of chronology and hiſtory con- 
cerning antient nations, that of the Egyptians par- 
ticularly, 
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ticularly, have ſeemed to me, ever ſince I knew 
what they are, extremely ridiculous. They have 
ſeemed ſo the more, becauſe ſome general and uſe- 
ful truths may be collected, without any trouble, 
from the broken and fabulous materials they em- 
ploy with ſo much trouble, and to ſo little uſeful 
purpoſe. The original of the Egyptians and the 
order of their dynaſties will never be known. The 
moſt antient traditions, ſacred and profane, ſup- 
poſing them all authentic, would be ſtill inſuffi- 
cient for this end. But they are ſufficient for ano- 
ther. They ſhew us the nature of government, 
and the character of mankind, in thoſe early ages. 
They ſhew us the firſt kings, and the primitive 
government of Egypt, ſuch as I have deſcribed; 
and ſuch they continued to be as long as their gods 
reigned, that is, as long as their kings purſued the 
true ends of their inſtitution, and made their glory 
conſiſt in the good government of their own peo- 
ple, not in the conqueſt of others. Os1r1s and 
Isis civiliſed their manners, and taught them to 
ſow corn and to plant the vine. The firſt MEx- 
CURY taught them the uſe of letters, inſtructed 
them in the ſciences, and in arts, in that of phyſic 
eſpecially, both for the body and the mind ; and 


Mzzcuries ſucceeded Thor. Corra makes 
them five in all T7. Theſe explained the hierogly- 
phics of the firſt, improved on what he had taught 


* Fines imperii tueri magis, quam proferre, mos erat. Intra 
ſuam cuique patriam regna finiebantur. JusT. ubi ſupra. 
1 Apud CIcER. De nat. deor. . 

in 


was, beſides, their firſt or greateſt legiſlator. Other 
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in ſix and thirty thouſand volumes or rolls, as ſome 
legends affirm, and completed that wiſdom of the 
Egyptians wherein Moszs was inſtructed ; for no 
man, except a Jew, will believe that the daughter 
of PHaR Aon ſent into Greece to procure preceptors 
for her foundling. 


Taz Egyptians were little known to the Greeks, 
from whom all our knowledge of them is derived, 
till the reign of PsammtTiCaus, much more than 
athouſand years after the dynaſties of their gods, 
and their golden age, as we may call it; and yet 
even then the firſt principles of good policy andof 
a limited monarchy ſubſiſted. They pierced through 
various revolutions of government, and main- 
tained themſelves in reverence during an immenſe 
number of years. The fame thing has happened, 
and by the ſame means, among the Chineſe, whom 
I might have quoted for the fame purpoſe as I 
quote the former; ſince their empire began as 
early, has laſted near three thouſand years longer, 
and reſembles that of Egypt in many reſpects; in 
theſe particularly, in a great reverence for anti- 
quity, in a ſtrong attachment to thoſe primitive 
inſtitutions by which the order of their govern- 
ment has been preſerved, and their monarchs, how 
abſolute ſoever they may appear, have been re- 
ſtrained in the exerciſe of their power. 


Now theſe governments, like all others which 
men have inſtituted, and to which they have ſub- 
mitted by conſent, tho they are artificial, are how- 

ever 
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ever inſtituted by virtue of the law of our nature, 
and are, in this ſenſe, of divine appointment. That 
ſovereignty, or ſupremacy, for ſuch it may be called 
in a true ſenſe, which was at firſt in fathers of fa- 
milies, not for their ſakes, but for the fake of 
their offspring, and the propagation of the hu- 
man ſpecies, belongs to one ſovereign or ſupreme 
magiſtrate z to more than one, to the collective 
or repreſentative body of the people; and ſome- 
times to all theſe, according to the various conſti- 
tutions of civil governments, which were indif- 
ferent before they were made, but ceaſe to be ſo, 
and are obligatory on every member of the com- 


munity, afterwards. There muſt be an abſolute 


power in every civil ſociety placed ſomewhere. 
As it is placed in one man, or in more, a monar- 
chy ariſes, or an ariſtocracy, or a democracy : and, 
when it is divided between all theſe, a mixed go- 
vernment, which is, I preſume, the beſt of the 
four. By this repreſentation, ſo evidently true 
that no man who is in his wits can doubt of it, 
we may learn to deſpiſe and abhor certain venal 
or ſtupid writers in favor of monarchy. Some of 
theſe would perſuade, like FILM ex, that Apan 
was an abſolute monarch by creation; that his 
right has deſcended to kings ; that all other men 
are ſlaves by birth, and never had a right to chuſe 
either forms of government or governors. Some 
again would perſuade, like Honxxius, whom 
PuFFENDORE * cites and refutes, that altho men 
have a right to make covenants and conſtitute civil 


Lib. vii. c. 3. 
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governments, they have no power to confer ſo- 
vereignty on princes. They may chuſe a king 
to govern them, that is, they may name a perſon 
on whom this ſovereignty, this majeſty, this power 
to govern, which they cannot give, will deſcend, 
by a fort of divine emanation, from God, who can 
alone give them. FiLuzts's hypotheſis will be 
always lame, as well as abſurd, till Apan's right 
heirs, for all other princes are by this hypotheſis 
no better than uſurpers, can be certainly diſtin- 
guiſhed. They would be ſo by HARRY Max- 
rix's expedient, if they were born with combs on 
their heads, and every other man with a bunch on 
bis back. But nothing of this kind has yet ap- 
peared among the phaenomena of nature and till 
it does we muſt content ourſelves to acknowledge 
ſuch kings as we have. The hypotheſis of Hoa - 
x ius does not expoſe us to the ſame uncertainty ; 
and we may know our king by much the fame 
rule by which the Tartarians know their god. 
When a king is choſen, ſovereignty and majeſty 
deſcend immediately upon him, and he is com- 
pletely a king. When a great lama is choſen, 
the foul of Fos enters immediately into him, 
he is a god. There are many mort 
fooliſh and knaviſh hypotheſes of the fame kind ; 
and the principal promoters of them, in every 
country, have been the clergy, whoſe flattery to 
princes had well- nigh ſucceeded among us fo, as 
to make the cauſe of tyranny, what it has been, 
and ſtill continues to be made in other nations, the 
cauſe of God. But tho we believe that monarchy 
Gi -Was 
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was the firſt form of civil government, and that 
paternal govern ment might lead men to it; yet 
may we believe very conſiſtently, and we muſt be- 
lieve unleſs we reſolve to believe againſt fact and 
reaſon both, that this, like every other form of go- 
vernment, is of human inſtitution, eſtabliſhed by 
the people, and for the people ; and that no other 
majeſty, ſince the word impoſes ſo much, is in- 
herent in it than that which belongs to the ſu- 
preme power of every ſtate, wherever that power 
is placed. Natural government was deſigned to 
laſt, and did laſt, till civil government became 
Nature inſtituted one, and directed 
human reaſon to the other. She meant the ſame 
in both caſes, the good of the governed. Her 
inſtitution and her direction could not have dif- 
ferent ends, She intended, no doubt, that they, 
who had been treated like children under the in- 
fluence of inſtinct, ſhould be treated fo likewiſe 
under the influence of reaſon. 


XIII. 


12 ſaid thus much, in order to ſhew that po- 

litical ſocieties grew out of natural, and that 
civil governments were formed not by the con- 
currence of individuals, but by the affociations of 
families. It is the more neceſſary to repeat and 
to inculcate this diſtinction, becauſe, for want of 
making it, and by ing mankind to them- 
ſelves, like a number of ſavage individuals out of 
all ſociety in their natural ſtate, inſtead of conſider- 

Ver. IV. F ing 
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ing them as members of families from their birth, 
and ſuch too long to be at any time the ſolitary va- 
gabonds of the other hypotheſis, our beſt wrieers, 
even Mr. Hook ts, and much more Mr. Locxr, 
have reaſoned both inconfiſtently, and on a falfe 
foundation. Inconſiſtently, becauſe they fome- 
times acknowledge paternal government to have 
preceded civil, and yet reaſon about the inſtitution 
of civil, as if men had been then firſt aſſembled in 
any kind of ſociety, or had been ſubyecQ to any 
kind of rule: for to fay that the law of nature was 
of itſelf ſuch a rule, and that every one of theſe 
independent inhabitants of the earth did, or might 
exerciſe juſtice for himſelf and others, on thoſe 
who violated this law, was language unworthy 
of Mr. Loenꝝ, and unneceflary to his ſyſtem; and 
yet it is the language of his ſecoag} chapter in his 
ſecond book of Civil government. -;Ealfly, be- 
cauſe it is eaſy to demonſtrate that mankind never 
was in ſuch a ſtate of nature as theſe authors gene- 
rally, the beſt and the worſt, have aſſumed, by 
demonſtrating that the generations of men could 
not have been continued in ſuch a ſtate. It is im- 
poſſible we ſhould know, by hiſtory or tradition, 
how the firft civil governments were eſtabliſhed. 
It is fo impoſſible, that if any hiſtory or tradition 
pretended to give ſuch relations, they would loſe 
deſervedly all credit for this very reaſon. But we 
may gueſs with great probability, by analogy from 
what we know; and we may reject without pre- 
fumprion the whimſies, that ſpeculative men in- 
* this analogy, and to the 
vie 
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viſible conſtitorion of human nature. If we may 
* not ſuppoſe men ever to have been in the ſtate of 
oc * ſays Mr. Loc *, “ becauſe we hear not 
* muchofrhem in ſuch a ſtate, we may as well ſuppoſe 
© che armies of SALMAN AassrrOMN EnXESWere never 
children, becauſe we hear little of them till they 
« were men, and embodied in armies.” But, with 
ſubmiſſion to this great author, the compariſon is 
not at all to his purpoſe, nor helps him in the leaft 
to anſwer the objection he ſuppoſed might be made 
to him. No man would be mad enough, moſt cer- 
tainly, to deny that all cheſe ſoldiers had been once 
children, tho he neither knew them nor had ever 
heard of them in their childhood. Bur, to make 
the compariſon appoſite, no man ſhould be able 
to affiem that all theſe ſoldiers had been members 
of other communities before they were embodied 
in theſe armies. The queſtion is not, whether men 
lived together in the ſtate of nature fince the world 
was their common habitation, but, what the ſtate 
of nature was, whether it was compoſed of men 
who lived together in families, and whether theſe 
families, by uniting together, gave a beginning 
to political ſocieties ; or whether it was 
of as many folitary individuals as there were men 
in the world, and whether theſe men, independent 
and equa} one amongſt another, met amicably to- 
gether, and fer up government without any better 
preparation for it. 

Locks inſiſts much on the natural equality and 
Civ. Gov. c. viii. 
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freedom of mankind ; but he ſeems to carry his 
notions on the ſubject a little further than nature, 
and the reaſon of things, will allow. We may 
diſtinguiſh a perſonal and a ſocial equality. Na- 
the creatures of no other ſpecies are probably ſo 
unequal in this reſpect as thoſe of the human. 
The utmoſt efforts of art cannot give them even 
the appearances of equality. But nature has really, 
if not fo apparently, conſtituted the laſt ; for the 
father was a fon, and the ſon will be a father; the 
magiſtrate might have been a ſubject, and the 
ſubject a magiſtrate. Nature has determined 
nothing in theſe caſes, and therefore theſe laſt de- 
ſtinations, when they are made with a partial in- 
equality in theſe ſocieties of men, are due ſolely to 
the folly of men, to their negle& of natural indi- 


- cations, not to the indications of nature, and to 


the imperfeCtion of all human eſtabliſhments ; fo 
that the reverſe of them would take effect, for the 
moſt part, if the indications of nature were ob- 
ſerved and followed. He who fits on a throne 
would inhabit a cottage, and he who holds a plough 
would wield a ſcepter. 


TH+ar all men are born to be free, is undoubt- 
edly true; and therefore I think that they never 
were in ſuch a ſtate of nature as Locks aſſumes. 
His ſtate of perfect freedom, fo he calls it , would 
have been a ſtate of war and violence, of mutual 
and alternate oppreſſion, as really as that which 


Ib. c. ii. 
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Hos imagined to have been the ſtare of nature. 
He diftinguifhes, indeed, between liberty and li- 
cence, and ſuppoſes a law of nature in force to re- 
{train the latter. But as he ſuppoſes, at the ſame 
time, that every man had an equal right to be the 
executioner of this law, as well as the judge, and 
to puniſh the offenders againſt it, not only for his 
own preſervation, but in order to preſerve man- 
kind in general, it is plain that this hypotheſis im- 
plies the fame abſurdities as the other, and that the 
ſtate of mankind under the law of nature, accord- 
ing to Locx z, would have been very little, if at all, 
better than the ſtate of nature before there was any 
ſuch thing as law, according to Hoszzs. The pre- 
tence ot law in one, would have done as much hurt 
as the want of it in the other; and it is eaſy to con- 
ceive what tyranny and oppreſſion would have pre- 
vailed univerſally, if every man, beſides being judge 
in his. own.cauſe, had been an univerſal judge and 
executioner. 


Mx. Locks doubted not but his doctrine would 
ſeem very ſtrange to ſome men; and, in truth, 
they muſt be very men to whom it does 
not appear ſuch. He aſks, however, before it be 
condemned, to have this queſtion reſolved, by 
what right princes or ſtates can put to death or 
puniſh an alien for any crime he commits in their 
countries? The alien is not ſubject to their laws. 
They muſt puniſh him, therefore, by the law of 
nature; and, if by the law of nature every man 
hath not power to puniſh offences againſt it, he 
does not ſee how the magiſtrates of any commu- 

F 3 nity 
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nity can puniſh an alien. This is the queſtion; 
this the argument; and a ſufficient anſwer may 
be given to both, without conſulting GzoTrvs, 
Purr rx boxr, or any of the oracles of law. Tho 
an alien does not owe allegiance to the ſovereign 
power of the country wherein he is an alien, becauſe 
two diſtinct allegiances cannot be due from the 
ſame perſon at the ſame time; yet he is under the 
protection of that government, and a ſubject of 
it who ſhould rob or murder him would be puniſhed 
by the laws of it. He is therefore liable to be pu- 
niſhed by the ſame laws: and it is not true that 
they who make them and they who execute them 
are ta him, in ſuch caſes as theſe, men without 
authority. The laws that concern men as deni-: 
zens only, concern him not, for he enjoys none'of 
the advantages peculiarly and exclufively attributed 
to denizens. But the laws that are neceſſury to 
preſerve the peace and good order of a community 
concern every man who lives in it, and the alien 
ſubmits himſelf voluntarily to them when he re- 
ſolves to do fo. He can be entituled to protection 
on no other condition. He accepts this condition : 
he is puniſhable therefore by his own conſent; and 
the municipal laws, not the laws of nature alone, 
condemn him juſtly. But if the former did not 
ſpeak to him, if he was not bound to hearken to 
them, as Locke affirms tag generally and too 
raſhly, would there be no difference berween the 
ihr which he aſſumes ta belong to every man by 
240: 01 Funiſhing offences againſt her: laws, as 
:415 ++.3 toberly judges the cafe ta require, and 
ut which a court of juſtice has to proceed 

by 
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by. Rated rules, that reaſon authoriſes, and gene- 
ral conſent, . approves,, againſt an alien who vio- 
lates at ance the particular laws of a community 
and the univerſal laws of nature ? Would there be 
ſa little difference that one could not ſtand with- 


think no man who is capable of reflection will be 
of this mind. But thus it happens to men of the 
greateſt genius, when they grow to be over-fond 


of an hypotheſis. They purſue the trains of their 
abſtract, that is their general ideas, wherever theſe 


carry them. Thus they are led to maintain pro- 
poſitions fo little conformable to the real conſtitu- 
tion of things, that he who reaſons leſs on gene- 
ral notions, and confines himſelf more to obſerve 
this conſtitution in every particular, will have fre- 
quent occaſions to diſcern a wide difference between 
the ſpeculations of philoſophers and the original 
— 

1 benen perſuaded as Mr. Lock 
was, that all political ſocieties began from a vo- 
luntary union. Many of them did, and I think 
that this union was a voluntary union of families 
in ſocieties that may be called legal, becauſe they 
were made to natural and divine ap- 
pointment ; for thoſe, that may be called illegal, 


will fall under another confideration. I think thus 


becauſe the moſt early traditions, and the moſt 
ment as well as modern hiſtories, even thoſe that 
F4 are 
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are Cited to. prove the contrary, ſhew me mankind 
not only ia their childhood, but in their manhood, 
afſembled in families before they were fo in civil 
ſocieties. Joszen AcosTa, who is cited by 
Locke, fays © there was reaſon to conjecture, 
that the people of Peru had neither kings nor 
% commonwealths for 2 long time.” But how 
did they live during this time? Were they ſo 
many individuals fcattered about the country 
without any form or appearance of ſociety ? By 
no means. They lived in trcops as they do at 
this day in Florida: and we know how the people 
of Florida and North-America live at this day, 
by a multitude of perſons, miſſionaries and others, 
who all repreſent them as tribes or families, that 
obſerve the precepts and cuſtoms of their an- 
ceſtors, that have public aſſemblies for conſulta- 
tion wherein their elders preſide, and that give the 
ſupreme command, over them, in time of war at 
leaſt, to perſons they ele, as other ſavages ſub- 
mit to the more permanent authority of their 
caciques. I think it evident beyond all contra- 
diction, from ing the conſtitution of human 
nature, phyſical, and moral, that mankind could 
not have ſubſiſted, nor have been propagated, if 
men had been ever out of ſociety, and that having 
been educated till their years of diſcretion in it, 
tho they might poſſibly but rarely change ſocieties, 
they would never go out of ſociety, nor could 
become ſuch unaſſociated independent creatures, 
as they are ſuppoſed to have been by the other 
hypotheſis, till they , became members of ſome 


litical 
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political ſociety. I think it eaſy to conceive how 
men were prepared, by living in natural, to live 
in political ſocieties, and impoſſible to conceive 
how ſtrolling favages, who knew no ſubordination, 
nor had been accuſtomed to obſerve any rules of 
focial life, could be picked up one by one, as it 
were, and reduced at once under the laws of any 
civil government. Whenever this was done, pa- 


ternal authority had, no doubt, a great ſhare in 


their families to unite with one ano- 
ther; but if we believe that the conſent of every 
family was collectively taken, we ſhall aſſume no 
more than what is actually practiſed among the 
ſavages on every occaſion of making war and 
peace, of huntings and tranſmigrations from one 
ſettlement to another. In ſhort, I think as tra- 
dition, hiſtory, an analogy to what paſſes in ſome 
fort before our eyes, and the actual conſtitution 
of human nature lead me to think ; whereas much 
abler men are led into different extremes, to ſup- 
port different hypotheſes. To ſupport the divine 
right and abſolute power of kings, Fitmts ad- 
vanced the ſilly and laviſh notion of royal father- 
hood. Silly, indeed, as well as flaviſh ir muſt be 
reputed ; fince tho the power of the father was, 
an many accounts, greater and laſted longer than 
that of the mother, and fince he could not there- 
fore have talked of royal motherhood, if it had 
ſerved his purpoſe, with as much ſecming pro- 
priety, as of royal fatherhood ; yet is it certain 
that even the paternal was a temporary power, as 

i has vec explained above ; and that when ir 
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continued longer than the minority of children, 
this was due -to. gratitude, to habitual reverence, 
or to circumſtances of conveniency, and, in no 
ſort, to any natural right that the father had. 
To deduce therefore from hence a right and power, 
ſuch as FILuER would aſcribe to kings, is per- 
haps one of the greateſt abſurdities that was ever 
committed to paper. A very commendable zeal 
to explode theſe falſe notions of government, and 
to aſſert the cauſe of liberty, carried Locxx into 
another extreme, very unneceſſarily, as I appre- 
hend. He aſſumed the ſtate of nature to be ſuch 
as could never exiſt, and the method of eſtabliſh- 
ing civil ſocieties to be ſuch as could never be exe- 
cuted. Will it be ſaid that he meant only to give 
an abſtract ſyſtem of the natural rights of man- 
kind? I fhall aſk, if it be ſaid, to what 
it was to make an abſtract ſyſtem of rights, that 
never did nor could exiſt, and of a method of 
eſtabliſhing civil government that never could be 
taken? It could ſerve ſurely no other purpoſe, 
than to give us a notion of natural liberty very 
different from the real conſtitution of nature, by 
which we are leſs able to preſerve liberty without 
ſome ſort or other of government, than we are 
liable to loſe it by the abuſe of government. I 
ſhall aſk, in the next place, whether the right of 
mankind to be governed by law, and not by will, 
under every form of civil goverament, be not as 
well eſtabliſhed by referring the original of all 
theſe forms to the conſent of men aſſembled in 
families, as to the conſent of men diſperſed, God: 


knows 
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knows why, after having been educated in one 
kind of ſociety, and aſſembled, God knows how, 
to eftabliſh another. 


XIV. 


| Oe Arras num war yoke = in all 
by a conſideration of the actual con- 
2 
what is true by imagining what may be 
ſo; it is likewiſe both reaſonable and neceſſary, 
on the ſubject ſpoken of here, to look as far back, 
as we have any light, on the natural and political 
ſtate of mankind ; in which review we ſhall find 
ſufficient inducements to think that the ſtate of 
nature was not a ſtate of anarchy, but a ſtate of 
government, and that ſome form or other of it 
ſubſiſted at all times and in all places, however 
theſe forms may have varied. We diſtinguiſh be- 
tween natural and political ſociety ; but the real 
difference between them is not ſo great as we ima- 
gine. Nature inſtituted the former, but we can- 
not doubt that reaſon and experience improved it, 
without changing the form, from time to time, as 
the circumſtances of families altered. When theſe 
were altered fo far that the ſame form would do no 
longer, men altered the form itſelf. They kept 
nearer to it in ſome ſocieties, and went further 
from it in others. The inſtitution ceaſed to be 
that of nature, it became that of art. But in all 
other reſpects there was no more reaſon, perhaps, 
to ſay, whenever and wherever this happened, for 
it 
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it would be ridiculous to aſſume that it happened 
every where at once, that a new ſtate of mankind 
aroſe in thoſe places and at thoſe times, than there 
has been to ſay ſo on every great revolution of go- 
vernment ſince, when monarchies have changed 
from elective to hereditary, when ariftocracies or 
democracies have been raiſed on their ruins, or 
W n | 


MenT10Nn has been made of the nn who 
appear to have been, if any people we know of 
were ſuch, the Aborigines of their country. The 
accounts which hiſtory gives of their political 
conſtitution, and thoſe anecdotes which tradition 
has preſerved concerning the original of it, in- 
cline, and almoft determine, one to think that it 
was formed in the manner which has been aſſumed 
of forming political ſocieties for mutual advan- 
tage, or common defence; that the union of fa- 
milies compoſed ſeveral ſmall dynaſties, and 'the 
union of dynaſties one great empire ; that it was 
ſo formed on principles of common utility, and 
without the infociable defign of invading others, 
till Srrhosis, or Arcyrrus, or SeSosTRITS,' and 
other conquerors aroſe, who invaded the nations 
of Africa, of Afia, and even of Europe, as the 
Ethiopians and Arabians invaded Egypt. The 
other great empire, the babylonian or affyrian, 
of which the grecian antiquaries, who knew no- 


thing of Chins, relate ſo many wonders, feems 
to have been formed in another manner. 


LAWYERS 
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: Lawvyzxs ſpeak of illegal communities of bo- 
dies of men who unite under certain conditions, 
and become ſocieties to break all the rules of ſo- 
ciability ; to rob, and to plunder, like the antient 
Greeks ſpoken of by Twucypipzs, or the mo- 
dern Arabs and Tartars. Some of theſe have 
never ſettled in civil governments. They have 
gathered from time to time, like vapours into 
clouds, have produced ſtorms, marked their 
courſe by devaſtation, and done great, but tranſ- 
ient, miſchief. Other confederacies there have 
been, as ilkkgal as theſe in their inſtitution, de- 
ſigned to invade the poſſeſſions of others, and to 
form political ſocieties by conqueſt againſt the law 
of nature, inſtead of forming them by compact 
agrecably to it. 


As I aſſume with more probability on my ſide, 
than ſuch hypotheſes have generally, that the 
reigns of the .moſt antient kings of Egypt were 
called the reigns of the gods, on account of the 
wile laws and. inſtitutions by which they pro- 
moted the peace, and happineſs of that people; 
ſo we may aſſume that the aſlyrian empire was 
founded. and ſupported, from the firſt, by vio- 
lence. Who Nimrop was, or BziLius, or any of 
thoſe that have been named in the variety and un- 
certainty of traditions, among the founders of 
this empire, when they lived, and what they did, 
it is impoſſible to ſay. Even MaxsHAu, who 
labored this point ſo much, with all his ſagacity, 

and 
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and all his learning, left it, as he found it, in 
the dark. But as Nius o ſtands repreſented, in 
the moſaical hiſt ory, 2 mighty hunter before the 
Lord, he gives us the idea of a warrior, and we 
2 che hd Rnd of nuctenc 
anecdotes too much, that Baz, Bztvs, or Baat, 
who was ſo ſanguinary a God, had not been a 
king of great moderation, nor had acquired 
power by perſuaſion rather than by force, by the 
arts of peace than by ufurpation and war. Jusrim 
ſays that Ni us was the firft, not to make war, 
but to change the nature of it , and to extend 
his empire by fubduing his neighbours. The 
egyptian SxSOSTRIS, and the ſcythian Tawavs 
much more antient, had made war for fame alone; 
empire +. Their kingdoms, which each nation 
reputed to be the moſt antient of the world, and 
which were ſo perhaps of the world they knew, 
had been eftabliſhed long before theſe wars begun. 
Arts and ſciences were more improved among the 
Egyptians : primitive ſimplicity among the Scy- 
thians. But it is probable, that neither of them 
engaged in wars, till ſelf-defence made them ne- 
ceſſary, or till the ambition of their princes gave 
occaſion to them. Then Sxsosrnis harneffed 
monarchs to his chariot. Then the Scythians 
impoſed a tribute on Aſia rather as the trophy, 
than the reward, of their victory. The firſt 


* Avitum gentibus morem ...mutavit. 
+ Content: victoria, imperio abſtinebant. 
Magis in titulum imperii, quam in — praemium. 


aſſyrian 
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aſſyrian kings, on the contrary, eſtabliſhed their 
monarchy by force, in an age when the illegal 
conlederacy of a few families was ſufficient to give 
the moſt forward, and the moſt popular man 
amongſt them the title of a mighty hunter, and 
the means of forming a political ſociety on a 
principle of ambition, and by uſurpation on the 
other little ſtates, unſkilled, and unable to refit, 
1 rudes ad refiftendum.” 


Tnzxe muſt needs have been 2a multitude of 
numerous families, or little ſtates, in theſe early 
days, and in the countries we ſpeak of here, 
fince Josua conquered one and thirty kings in 
the land of Canaan. It is eaſy, therefore, to 
conceive” how ſuch a man as we aſſume Nimzop 
to have been, on the authority of ſcripture, and 
Brrus after him; if they were different perſons, 
for that one was the SaTurn and the other the 
JorrTEer of the Greeks is not ſo very certain; 
that ſuch a man, I ſay, might unite by conſent 
both men and families of men, as fierce as him- 
ſelf, in confederacies to invade others. Whatever 
uſe they made of this, whether they contented 
themſelves to conquer and to ravage, or whether, 
as they had united by conſent, they obliged their 
neighbours to unite with them by force, it ſeems 
that Nixus profited of their ſucceſs to do the laſt. 
He extended his dominion by victory; and as he 
extended it, he confirmed it. Thus the babylo- 
nian empire was founded by force of arms, and 
thus it was maintained, till, as force had raiſed it, 

force 
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force deſtroyed it, and illegal confederacies put an 
22 begun. 


ban en e fie, to which 
the general nature and reaſon of things direct 
mankind, we ſhall find it hard to conceive how 
they could be induced to unite their families on 
any other motives than thoſe of common utility, 
and common defence, againſt the little robbers 
that have been mentioned; or how, when a ſu- 
perior force made them ſafe from theſe, they 
ſhould chuſe to become great robbers themſelves, 
and to invade and conquer as if their happineſs 
had depended more on {ubduing other govern- 
ments, than on a wiſe and juſt conftitution of their 
own. But if we conſider the nature 
of man, wherein there is one principle that di- 
rects him agreeably to the general law of nature, 
and another which is nothing more than the im- 
pulſe of appetites and paſſions that are of ſubor- 
dinate uſe in the human economy, but were not 
to be the laws of it, we ſhall cafily con- 
ceive how the conduct of mankind has become in 
theſe caſes, and almoſt in all others, repugnant 


to nature, reaſon, and their own common ſenſe. 


Tus firſt impreſſions that are made on 
like thoſe apo eng — 
worſt longeſt. The character of a few eminent 
perſons, nay of ſome one who has acquired fame, 
authority, and power, eſpecially if be has had 
the legiſlative in matters religious as well as civil, 
becomes 
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becomes that of a nation, grows confirmed by 
deſpite of nature and reaſon. This happens in 
great commonwealth of mankind. If ſome men 
have been deified for the good, many have been 
fo for the hurt, they did; and conquerors, the 
moſt noxious of all animals, have become objects 
of adoration. However unlike nations may be 
to nations in their difpofitions and manners, all 
of them, even the weakeſt, ſeek their own ad- 
vantage real or imaginary, at the expence of others. 
Thus have the civil ſocieties of men acted towards 
wiz har 22 the others ſoon followed 

and whilft every particular ſtate has gone 
— forks of . — and revo- 
lutions of fortune, the univerſal ſtate of mankind 
has been little leſs than a ſtate of p anar- 
chy. Families kept men out of that ſtate of in- 
dividuality which Hong zs, and even Lock x, ſup- 
poſes : but political ſocieties have been always 
individuals. 


XV. 


pms ome muniine- hit have Lis woes 
; tioned, in which civil focieties were formed, 
there was a third, very near akin to the ſecond, 
that came into frequent uſe when the numbers of 
people increaſed in ſome countries faſter than their 
8 induſtry, 
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induſtry, and the order of their government, made 
2 for them; or when, for ſome other rea- 
ſon, the greateſt part of a community, and the 
ſovereign power in it reſolved to drive out a ſmaller 
part that they judged noxious to the whole. This 
manner of eſtabliſhing new governments when it 
was done by force, and it was ſeldom done with 
the conſent of the invaded, was full as illegal, 
relatively to the law of nature, in the invaders, 
however ſoftened by pretences of neceſſity, as the 
ſecond. It was more bloody too, when they 
who defended their antient poſſeſſions were more 
able to reſiſt, and they who ſought new habita- 
tions were more numerous, than either of them 
had been when kingdoms and ftates were firſt 
formed, and colonies were firſt planted. The in- 
habitants of Gaul were grown ſo numerous, that 
in the very beginning of the roman empire, in 
the reign of the elder TAR Y, the celtic Gauls, 
who ſacked Rome two hundred years afterwards, 
began to ſend their colonies abroad, at the inſti- 
gation of their king AmBicatus*. He thought 
it neceſſary to exonerate his kingdom over-crowded 
with people, exonerare praegravante turba reg 
num.“ He authoriſed the expeditions, by ſetting 
his nephews at the head of them, by giving them 
commiſſions to ſettle wherever the gods ſhould 
direct by, auguries, in quas dii dediſſent auguriis 
<« ſedes,” and by levying ſuch formidable armies for 
this r no nation ſhould be . 
| 2 ® Lv bv. - 


« ne 
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ne quae gens arcere advenientes poſſert.” This 
account, that Lrvy gives of the celtic invaſions, 
may ſerve, in ſome fort, for thoſe which other 
nations made on the roman provinces, long after 
his time, and in the decline of that empire. The 
Oftrogoths, the Vifigoths, the Vandals, and the 
Lombards, to whom the Franks, tho an afſem- 
blage of adventurers perhaps, rather than one 
people, may be added, were the principal nations, 
who broke down the barriers of the roman em- 
pire, and who eſtabliſhed themſelves in ſeveral 
provinces on the ruins of it. They were all de- 
tached to ſeek new habitations from the various 
and numberleſs families and ſocieties of 
who inhabited Scythia, that is, the immenſe extent 
of country beyond the Rhine and the Danube, as 
far as the Baltic northward, and the Euxine and 
the Caſpian, at leaſt, eaſtward. We know little 
about them whilſt they remained in their deſerts, 
and that little is very confuſed, and no doubt very 
fabulous. But this in general is certain, their 
numbers increaſed ſo much in every ſociety, and 
the fertility of the country which every ſociety 
poſſeſſed, as well as their ſki]! to improve it, was 
ſo little proportionable to the wants of ſuch num- 
bers, that they were continually ſending forth new 
colonies to ſeek new habitations, one at the ex- 
pence of the other, driving and driven out by 
turns. The ſame neceſſity, and the ſame habits 
of invading, continued when the roman empire, 
divided by ConsTAnTINE, and weakened by his 
chriſtian ſucceſſors, was no longer able to repel 

G 2 their 
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their incurfions. They had too, befides neceſſity, 
another ſtrong temptation at this time. The ex- 
petitions they undertook were in themſelves more 
inviting than any of the former, haud paulo 
0 hetiorem viam di dabant, as Livy ſays, when 
he that of Bzrovesvs into Italy, with 
that of Sicovssus into the heroynian foreſt. 
They removed to better climates, to countries 
more fruitful, or more cultivated, as well as more 
adorned, than their own; and the furpriſe of 
ATRaanarrces, king of the Vifigoths, who had 
made a peace with GRATTAH for and 
principally for victuals, when he came to Con- 
 Rantinople, at the invitation of Trroposrus, is 


nothing leſs than ſurpriſing, tho Joxxawprs de- 
— SINSEIENS 


| A be bf range eee 
ar kingdoms and ftatrs, that æroſe from fach 
traviſmiprations as: theſe, of Greeks, of Plieni- 
cs, and of other people. Sometimes they were 
ſormed by agreement, + few inflances ef which 
are to be formd in hiftory and eradifion, bur much 
eferner by violence; and ſometimes by ſuch eir- 
camftances of cruelty as were ſuſſicient to exter- 
beſides thoſe already pointed: out, requires & par- 
ticular mention in this place. It is not only to be 
reputett more authentic than any other, beeauſe it 
makes à part, and 4 prineipat part ef ſacied M- 
ſtory, but is is more ful and more murvendes in 
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anather occaſion, beſides that of a too great in- 
creaſe of people, on which one part of a com- 
munity was defirous to ſeek out new habitations, 
or was compelled to it by the other. The wan- 
dering family of Ann Anau, that had hovered 
long about Egypt, and had gone thither often for 
bread, to the want of which theſe paſtors were 
much expoſed, ſettled in that country at laſt, un- 
der the protection of Joszrn, and continued in it 
above two centuries. That they did not attempt 
to eſtahliſh a government of their own in it, like 
other ſtrangers who came from barren into fruit- 
ful countries, is eaſily accounted for by the famall- 
neſs of their number, as well as by the ſituation 
of Joszen, and their relation to him. But it is 
not ſo eaſy to account for the patience with which 
they bore, after the death of Jos zin, a cruel ſer- 
vitude of fourſcore years, to which the tyranny of 
the Egyptians had reduced them, when their 
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ſion for them by erecting altars in it, as the ſpa- 
niſh adventurers took poſſeſſion of ſeveral coun- 
tries in America by erecting croſſes in them, 
which they conquered afterwards, and claimed by 
virtue of this right of poſſeſſion to belong to 
them: admitting this expectation, I ſay, as an 
additional reaſon why the Iſraelites ſubmitted to 
their bondage ſo long, and made no attempt to 
eſtabliſh an independent kingdom or common- 
wealth in Egypt; yet will it be hard to conceive 
how they could find it ſo difficult to withdraw 
themſelves out of this country, when Mos Es de- 
termined them to it. An army of fix hundred 
thouſand men was ſufficient to have 

Egypt. The Arabians probably, and the Per- 
fians certainly, conquered it with a leſs force than 
they might have employed merely to march out 
of it. 


Such conſiderations may lead one to think 
that the accounts pagan authors give of their 
exode are not wholly fabulous, and that it is an 
example in point of the caſe I aſſumed, the caſe 
of people driven cut of ſome communities be- 
cauſe they were for ſome reaſon or other not only 
burdenſome, but noxious to them. The Iſraelites 
were not guilty of ſedition nor rebellion. They 
bore their ſtripes patiently. But as theſe ſtripes 
made them willing to leave the country, an epi- 
demical infectious diſtemper in the Lower Egypt 
might make PAR AOR deſirous to drive the inha- 
bitants of that part of his kingdom into the 

neigh- 
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neighbouring deſerts; and if he followed them to 
the red ſea, it might be rather to recover the 
jewels, and the veſſels of gold, and ſilver, which 
they had ſtole under the pretence of borrowing, 
than to ſtop them and to bring them back. TER 
TULLIAN “ has preſerved a tradition which favors 
this ſuppoſition ; for he relates that the Egyptians 
ſent meſſengers to Moss in the deſert to demand 
reſtitution, that the Iſraelites on their fide de- 
manded to be paid for their labor whilſt in ſervi- 
tude, and that an account being ſtated, the ba- 
lance ſeemed to be much in favor of the latter. 
Thus you ſee that the Egyptians robbed the Ifrael- 
ites, not the Iſraelites the Egyptians, as it has been 
thought. 


Mz. SeLDen has given us the ſame ſtory r, and 
two others, as they are told with ſome little differ- 
ence in the babylonian Gemera, and a book called 
Bereſith Rabba. This overlearned writer does 
not decide whether the facts are true, or whether 
they are rabbinical inventions, ingenii rabbinici 
«*« figmenta.” They deſerve, however, to be men- 
_ tioned, becauſe of their immediate relation to the 
anecdote juſt now quoted from TERTVILIAx, and 
to the right the Iſraelites had to the land of Ca- 
naan. The anecdote is much the ſame. The 
ſcene where it paſſed, and the perſons among 
whom, are alone changed. Joseyavs, and others 
after him and like him, have founded high the 


Adv. Maxzxcioxtn, Lib. ii. c. 20. 
+ De jure nat. et gent. juxta diſcip. Ebracor. Lib. vii. c. 8. 
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reyerence and muniſicence. reverentiam atque 
„4 munificentiam, *fays SELDEN, which ALgxanDets 
the Great ſhewed to Jappus the high prieſt, 
and to the whole nation of the Jews, when he re- 
ceived them under his protection; for they pur- 
chaſed his protection, much as the prieſts of 
Jveirzs Hammon did, one by flattering prophe- 
cies, the other by a flattering genealogy. Three 
controverſies, then, were decided in theig favor 
at the tribunal of this prince againſt the Egyp- 
tians, the Africans, and the Iſmaelites, or Arabs 
according to the rabbins, thoſe great compilers of 
jewiſh. traditions. The Egyptians demanded re- 
ſticution of the filver and gold which they had 
lent the Iſraelites about a thouſand years before at 
the time of their exode, and inſiſted on the paſſage 
where Moszs ſays, that God gave his people favor 
in the eyes of the Egyptians *. But Gizzan Inn 
Pz$134 the famous lawyer, who was counſel on 


9 
* 


d ac; * (2834 QAmmeor 3 149 zun 20 
Deum dedi io i . L_ 
wo Jediſſe gratiam populo in oculis Aegy ptiorum, 


Py — 7. * 
ut ara concederent eis, ſeu mutuo | - 
Lot wo antermener be Ile A! 


we 
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4 exceeded the value of a few 


is ſuit, at ALEXANDER'S tribunal. 
Africans, who demanded the land of 
ie ſtate of their father Canaan, and 
inheritance. The lawyer of the 
Jews quoted the curſe pronounced againſt the ſon 
of Ham, more unfortunate than guilty ; aſked, 
if the poſſeſſions of flaves did not belong to their 
maſters ; inſiſted that the Africans were ſtill ſuch 
to his clients in equity, tho not in fact; and ſent 
them away in confuſion. The cauſe of the Iſmae- 
lites, who pretended to be co-heirs with the Iſrae- 
lites, came on laſt ; but they were ſoon ſilenced by 
producing the will of AzzaHan, as Moss re- 
corded it, and in which the patriarch gives all his 
eſtate to Isaac, except ſome legacies to the chil- 
dren he had by his concubines. Well might Sz- 
bx ſay, that theſe ſuits were of a wonderful nature, 
*< mirac ſunt hae diſceptationes forenſes, wherein 
both fides agreed to have the cauſe decided by ar- 
guments drawn from the law of the Jews, from 
their hiſtory, and from their interpretations of 
both, without any regard to a preſcription of fo 
Many ages. But it is time that I return to ſpeak 
of the manner in which the Iſraelites proceeded in 
the acquiſition of new habitations, and in form- 
ing not only one common wealth the more ig the 
world, but the moſt ſingular iſh eccla- 
baſtical and civil, that ever was formed; for ſuch 
* it 
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it muſt be allowed to have been, unleſs any one 
ſhall think that it appears to us more ſingular than 
it really was, becauſe we do not know all, as we 
know ſome of the laws, cuſtoms, and pretenſions 
of other antient nations. 


Waen I include with the Ifraclites in this tranſ- 
migration many of the other inhabitants of the 
Lower Egypt, and ſuppoſe that a common diſtem- 
per rather, than a common religion, unleſs that re- 
ligion was idolatry, united them in it, nothing is 
aſſumed unreaſonably, as every one, who conſiders 
how little fit the Ifraclites, ſo prone to idolatry 
themſelves, were to convert others from it, muſt 
agree. But whatever the religion of this mixed 
multitude of Iſraelites and Egyptians was before 
they put themſelves under the conduct of Moss, 
they became the ſame people in this, and in every 
other, reſpect afterwards. They entertained the 
ſame hopes, and marched with confidence under 
the ſame leader to conquer new habitations. Well 
might they march with this confidence, when 
miracles accompanied them in one continued ſeries : 
and it is even ſurpriſing that they ſhould deſpond 
at any time, after the firſt miracle had been wrought 
at the paſſage of the red fea, tho Joszenvs goes 
out of his character on this occaſion, and, inſtead 
of magnifying, diminiſhes the wonder, by com- 
paring this paſſage to that of Al EXAMDER's army, 
who marched on the ſtrand, or waded through 
Mallow water along the pamphilian coaſt. 
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Tart were, beſides the miracles, many circum- 
ſtances in this famous tranſmigration of the Iſrae- 
lites, which deſerve our notice for their particula- 
rity. One of theſe is ſo much to the preſent pur- 
poſe, that it muſt be mentioned. The Iſraelites re- 
mained forty years in the deſert before they un- 
dertook the conqueſt of the promiſed land ; a time 
ſufficient to wear out the leproſy, if they were af- 
flicted with that diſtemper, as profane hiftory 
aſſerts, the authority of which mult not be lightly 
rejected, ſince Jews and Chriſtians both are fo glad 
to lean upon it whenever it ſerves to explain or 
confirm any point of facred chronology or hiſtory, 
and ſince the impertinence of thinking it ſufficient 
for that purpoſe, and inſufficient for any other, 
would be too groſs. There is another reaſon 
given, in the hiſtory aſcribed to Moss, why the 
Ifraclites were kept ſo long in the deſert. When 
they came to the borders of the promiſed land, 
they mutinied, diſtruſted God, who was already 
declared their God, their king, and the general 
of their armies. They threatened to chuſe ano- 
ther leader and to return to Egypt. Upon this 
provocation it is ſaid that God reſolved to keep 
them, as he did keep them, wandering in the wil- 
derneſs till the whole generation, of twenty years 
and ypwards, except Josnua and CaLtB, was 
dead. Then, and not ſooner, they paſſed the 
Jordan, 


To this reaſon, founded ſolely in the anger of 
God, 
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God, may we not preſume to add another, which 

from political conſiderations ? When, 
I ſay, political conſiderations, I mean thoſe of 
Moses, not thofe of God. Far be it from me to ac- 
count for the reaſons on which the economy of 
providence proceeds, when theſe reaſons are not 
plainly revealed to me in the word, or works of 
God. Far be it from me even to aſſume that in- 
finite wiſdom is directed by conſiderations of hu- 
man policy. Burt it is neither licentious, nor pro- 
fane, to gueſs at thoſe which the lawgiver of the 
Jews might have, and I thall do it on dis enn 
without any ſcruple. 


As ſoon as Moss had brought the mixed mul- 
titude into the deſert, the decalogue was given, 
and other laws were publiſhed. He kept them in 
this ſtation more than a year, and during that time 
judicial, and ceremonial, were promulgated, and 
an entire ſyſtem of religion and civil government 
not only by miracles, but by a moſt rigorous pu- 
niſhment of offenders; witneſs, among ſeveral, 
that maſſacre which the Levites made of three 
thouſand men in one day, when they were com- 
manded, without any other form of proceetling, 
to take every man his ſword, and to ſlay his 
neighbour, Seven or eight and thirty years of 
ſuch government as this, of a theocracy, wherein 
Moss, who converſed familiarly with God, ſpoke 
in his name, and delivered, and enecuted his or- 
h , =o 
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ders, could not fail to make ftrong impreſſions, 
and to form ftrong habirs in a new generation of 
then, who had been bred up under it. To con- 
firm thefe and thefe habirs, at the end 
of the fortieth year, juſt before the death of 
Mosts, this legiſlator renewed the covenant, fo it 
was called, between God and this people, repeated 
the law, exhorted them by promiſes and threat- 
enings to a ſtrict obſervation of it, and ſent them 
forward, not to conquer and ſubdue, but to ex- 
rerminate a whole race, who were devoted by God 
ro deſtruction, and whoſe country had been given 
to his favorite people, the Iſraelites, ſome ages 
before, even before they were a people. 


OTuzr nations, thoſe for inſtance who eſta- 
bliſhed new governments in ſeveral provinces of the 
roman empire, conquered, and ſubdued ; but did 
not ſeek. to exterminate. The Franks proceeded 
thus in Gaul, the Viſigoths in Spain, the Oftro- 
goths and the Lombards in Italy. Driven out of 
their old habitations by force, or by want, they 
fought for new ones in better climates, and coun- 
tries more fruitful than their deſerts. Their ſpies 
viſited the lands they deſigned to conquer; and as 
that © which flowed with milk and honey” tempted 
defeated all oppoſition by the force and terror of 
their arms, they ceaſed to be enemies, and the vic- 
They mixed together and lived under common 
| laws. 
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laws. But this could never be the caſe between the 
Iſraelites and any other nation. The firſt princi- 
ple of their policy, eccleſiaſtical and civil, was 
inſociability: and accordingly their manners were 
rendered unſuitable to the common nature and 
genius of mankind, as that great divine Dr. Ba a- 
Row expreſſes himſelf, in his Expoſition of the 
creed. They were a choſen people, they were 
holy, and the reſt of mankind profane.” 
God dictated their law, he inſtituted, nay he ad- 
miniſtred their government, for which purpoſe he 
reſided among them, and the Levites carried him 
before them in a wooden truak, between the che- 
rubim *, as your prieſts pretend to carry him 
about in a gold or filver box. In a word, as ab- 
ject as this people had been in Egypt, Moszs had 
taught them to think more highly of themſelves 
in the deſert, and they came out of it the moſt in- 
ſociable nation upon the earth; ſo infociable, that 
they could be nothing leſs chan tyrants when they 
conquered, nor any thing better than ſlaves when 
they were conquered. This has been their caſe 
too. Their traditions boaſt a few centuries of 
proſperity and triumph; but in almoſt all ages, 
before the coming of Cur1sr, as well as finc 

they have been, what Tacitus calls them,* yiliſſi- 
ma pars ſervientium.” As they were formed 
to this character of inſociability and inhoſpitality 
in the deſert, ſo they came out of it, like beaſts 
of prey, thirſting after blood. The Huns, begot 


* Arca cherubinis inſtructa, Dei vehiculum, et b 
ſuae pignus. Sys x. De theo. Jud. 


by 
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by - devils, who inhabited mount Caucaſus, on 
ſcythian witches, ſhewed leſs inhumanity when 
they were conducted by an bind, whom they fol- 
lowed, as a guide fent them by the gods, into Eu- 
rope +. ATTILA extended his conqueſts further 
than JosHua ;z but it may be doubted whether he 
ſhed more blood. More cool blood he did not 
moſt certainly. ATTILa gave quarter often, 
Josmua never; and the five kings who hid them- 
ſelves in a cave at Makkeda, and who were mur- 
dered by the latter, after he had. deſtroyed their 
armies, and made himſelf maſter of their country, 
would have been ſpared by the former. It was 
criminal among the Iſraelites in his time, and it 
was ſo much later, to be content with conqueſt, 
and with ſpoil, or to ſhew mercy to thoſe they had 
n 


Ss en e we have deferibeddiagree- 
ably to the ſcriptures, this egyptian colony eſta- 
bliſhed itſelf in Paleſtine, and formed a civil ſo- 
ciety in the laſt mentioned manner. There was 
not above one city, I think, with whom they made 
peace. None eſcaped the edge of their ſwords, 
except ſuch as they could not conquer, and ſuch 
as found refuge in forcign countries. Some found 
it the Phenicians : for to ſay that the 
Phenicians deſcended from theſe refugees, is to 
affirm what neither has been nor can be proved. 
Some found it in other countries, in Afrie very 


* Ioxvs, Hiſt. Got. + Ib. 
probably, 
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0 Pxecor tus * fpeaks of pillurt that 
remind in the Tingitana wich this infey 
« We arc they who fled from the fare of Jertra 
* the robber, the fon of Narnz.” Thus you wy 
ſee how the prophecy of Noan was fulfilled ;which 
ems fo phim to Bocwanrt, and other great 
ſcholars, and which is ſo little i in the 
terms and in the application of them. Bur what- 
ever beconits of the prophecy, the conqueſt” of 
Canaan bythis colony from Egypt is the ſtrongeſt 
example, that can be produced, of the miſchiefs 
brought on mankind in the eftablifhing of civil 
forieries — —— 
1275 


T the eſtabliſhment of civil ſocieties ori 
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Laws and conflimzmons are however accefiary to 
be made, and, when they am made, to he kept : 
io dus we may apply to all theſe cales a pallage in 
Terence, much more properly than it is apphed 
by Gar in favor of abſolute power *, Au 
+ hagc cam ils ſunt habenda, aut illa cum bis 
* amictends ſung.” 


Bur now, ſince the law of nature tends to pro- 
mote the peace and happineſs of mankind, and 
Gace this law is immutably the fame at all times, 
and in all places, for which reaſon AzistToriE 
compared it to fire, that warms or burns alike ip 
Perſia and in Greece; how comes it to paſs chat 
the means by it anſwer the ends of it 
ſo ill? The anſwer is ſhort, but full: becauſe 
theſe means are by men whoſe imper- 
feftian is ſuch, that all they do muſt be, of court, 
nnpetfeftly done. Whether they are compounded 
of two ſubſtances, or no, may be doubted : but 
that they have in one ſubſtance, or one nature, two 
principles of determination, cannot be doubted. 
Affections and paſſions, excited by immediate ob- 
jets of apparent good, are therefgre continually 
in action; and are excited independently of the 
will, which they determine afterwards. But rea- 
ſon is a uggazd, that cannot be ſo excited. Rea- 
ſon muſt be willed into aftion : and as this can 
rarely happen when the will is already determined 
by alfeftioas and paſſions, ſo, when is does hap- 

* De jure bell et pacis, L. i. c. 3. Ta. Hgaut. 

Vor. IV. H Pen, 
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pen, a fort of compoſition generally follows be- 
tween the two principles: and if affections and 
paſſions cannot govern abſolutely, nor even ſub- 
ject ' reaſon to ſerve as their inſtrument, they re- 
quire and obtain more indulgence from her than 
they deſerve, or than ſhe would ſhew them if ſhe 
was entirely free from their force, and from their 
ſeduction. 


Tuxsx reflections, which have been touched 
upon already, may account for the unnatural man- 
ner in which the law of nature has been executed 
by civil ſocieties; and for the abſurd manner in 
which it has been copied, and improved too, as 
they pretend, by civil laws. Had the reverſe of 
all this been done in a cloſer conformity to the 
law of nature, the moral ſtate of mankind had 


been truly paradiſiacal; but it would not have been 


human. We ſhould not have been the creatures 
we were deſigned to be, and a gap would have 
been left in the gradation of created intelligences. 
'The tables of the law of nature are hung up, as 
it were, in the works of God, and are made ob- 
vious to the ſight of man, not becauſe he is able 
to obſerve them in their whole extent and in every 
part alike, but that he may keep them conſtantly 
in view, and depart as little, as poſſible in the 
midſt of ſo many infirmities and fo many tempta- 
tions, from them. God has ſhewn us wherein 
our wiſdom, our happineſs, and the perfection of 
our nature conſiſt ; and he has left us to purſue 
theſe ends by the uſe of our reaſon. But, reaſon 

not 
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not being given to all alike, and being very im- 
perfectly given to thoſe who poſſeſs the greateſt 


ſhare, our wiſdom, and our happineſs are very 
imperfect likewiſe ; and the ſtate of mankind is, 


upon the whole, a very imperfect ſtate. We look 
up much higher than we are able to rite. 


WHATEVER violations of theſe laws may have 
been frequently committed, by particular men, 
and upon particular occaſions, none that were 
deemed to be ſuch, and perhaps few that might 
be called ſuch ſtrictly, have been enacted into laws, 
or have grown up into eſtabliſhed cuſtoms, by the 
plenary, or leſs plenary, permiſſion which civilians 
ſpeak of; one of which gives a right to do, and the 
other exempts from puniſhment for doing. I 
ſcarce believe, on the credit of antient and modern 
authors, many of the ſtories which are told con- 

ing the manners of people, whom they call 
ſavage or barbarous. But, if I believed them all, I 
would ftill maintain that there were in Greece, and 
at Rome, as many things repugnant to the law of 
nature enjoined, or at leaſt permitted, as can be 
from the relations we have of the people 

of Colchos, of the Maſſagetae, or of the Getu- 
lians; and further, that, if there are not in our ci- 
viliſed and enlightened age as many, there are ſome 
that exceed, in injuſtice and inhumanity, all that 
we are told of Iroquois, Braſilians, or the wildeſt 
inhabitants of african deſerts. The great and prin- 
cipal difference lies here : Our legal violations of 
natural law have a ſolemn varniſh of policy, and 
H 2 even 
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even of religion, which the caſuiſts of the law and 
thoſe of the goſpel throw over them, and which 
always diſguiſe, tho they cannot always hide 
them. llliterate ſavage nations have no ſuch var- 
niſh to employ, and their laws and cuſtoms ap- 
pear to every eye, but their own, as unnatural and 
abominable as they really are: To this it may be 
added, that they who can write have a great ad- 
vantage over thoſe who cannot, in all ſuck caſes. 
They can extenuate and exaggerate matters of fact, 
and they ſeldom fail to doit with no more regard 
to truth, than is juſt neceſſary to makethe falſchood 
paſs. If we had the hiſtory of Canaan writ by a 
Canaanite, that of Carthage by a Carthaginian, or 
that of Mexico and Peru by a Mexican and Peru- 
vian, figure to yourſelf how the hoſpitality, the 
fidelity, the innocence, and ſimplicity of manners, 
of all theſe people, would be in various 
inſtances, and what further proofs would be brought 
of the ferocity, the treachery, the injuſtice, and 
cruelty of the Ifraclites, the Romans, and the 
Spaniards, of the firſt and the laſt eſpecially. 


Ir has been ſaid that the tables of natural law 
« are hung up in the works of God, and are ob- 
c vious to the ſight of man.” They are ſo. They 
are ſo obvious, that no man, who is able to read 
the plaineſt character, can miſtake them: and there- 
fore no political ſociety ever framed a ſyſtem of 
law in direct and avowed contradiction to them. 
No, not even the Jews, who might think, and who 
did think, that they had little concern in the law 
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of nature, ſince the author of nature had given 
them a particular law, They might juſtify their 
neglect of the former in much the ſame manner 
that Oman juſtified the order he gave for burning 
the alexandrian library; and, by what ſome of 
their rabbins have faid, they ſeem to do ſittle elſe. 
If the law of nature contains nothing more than 
the written and oral law of Moss, it is unneceſ- 
ſary, might they fay : and the ſaying would be 
worthy of them. If ir contains any thing which is 
not in the law of Moszs, or which differs from 
that, it ought to be deſtroyed. But, however, — 
acknowledged in ſome ſort a law of nature, ſince 
they acknowledged a law antecedent to that of 
Moss, and given to all the ſons of Noa. 


Urom the whole, the law of nature is too evi- 
dent, and too important, not to have been always 
the law of laws. Such it has been reputed, and 
as ſuch it has been reſpected, not only by the moſt 
famous legiſlators and philofophers, but by thoſe 
who made the firſt rude effays towards the eſtabliſn- 
ment of civil government. Inward conſciouſneſs, 
and outward obſervation, could not fail to make 
it known to them, and to the fathers of families, 
or the patri of mankind before them. The 
errors about it, and the contradictions to it, that 
abound, and have always abounded, in the laws 
and cuftoms of ſocieties, proceed from cauſes of a 
very different nature, and very confiftent with all 
that has been faid of it. The law is plain, but the 
precepts it contains are general. Reaſon collects 

H 3 them 
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them eaſily from the whole ſyſtem of God's works, 
from the conſtitution of human nature, the'con- 
ſequences of human actions, and the invariable 
courſe of things. But then to make the greateſt 
part of theſe general precepts as uſeful to human 
kind as the divine lawgiver intended them to be, 
reaſon has a further taſk aſſigned her. Reaſon muſt 
be employed to make proper and neceffary de- 
ductions from theſe precepts, and to apply them 
in every caſe, that concerns our duty to-God and 
man, according to the different relations in which 
we all ftand to both, and the different places we 
hold in ſociety. 


Now human reaſon being at beſt as fallible as it 
is, and having been as little informed by experience 
as it was in the early ages when mankind began 
to gather into political ſocieties, a multitude of 
falſe deductions and wrong applications could not 
fail to be made : for nothing can be more true than 
this obſervation, that the difficulty of applying 
and even common, notions to particulars» 
is one great cauſe of the errors and misfortunes of 
made diverſly among divers people: and every one 
accepting thoſe of their own growth for true dic- 
tates of nature and reaſon, it is eafy to conceive 
what numberleſs prejudices they produced, and 
how the laws, cuſtoms, opinions, and manners of 
nations have been rendered as various, and as op- 
polite in the very ſame reſpects, as they are and 
have always been. Theſe prejudices, for ſo they 
may be properly named, were at firſt univerſally, 

as 
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as they are ſtill in many parts of the world, the 
prejudices of real ignorance. Thoſe of fantaſtic 
knowledge ſucceeded theſe, wherever men ad- 
n to refinement, a neceſ- 

e ſariis ad and which of theſe have 
dane moſt hurt may be diſputed. Thus much is 
certain: There were prejudices of ſuperſtition to 
corrupt religion; and prejudices in favor of licen- 
tiouſneſs and of tyranny both to corrupt the firſt 
principles of civil government, and to perpetuate 
error: ſo that when men of different families and 
countries, and all fraught with different prejudices» 
mingled one way or other in the ſame ſocieties, it 
is no wonder that their ſyſtems of religion and go- 
vernment were ſuch as we find them in all ages. 


Taz confuſion was fo great that the laws of na- 
ture, and thoſe of poſitive inſtitution, were but ill 
and that fome, or all, of the firſt 
kind paſſed for laws of the ſecond, whilſt ſome of 
the ſecond paſſed for laws of the firſt. Such ex- 
_ amples may be found, particularly among the Jews, 
about whom, of all the antient nations, we are the 
moſt concerned to be inquiſitive, and of whom it 
is hard to fay whether their traditions, or their 
reaſonings upon them, are moſt precarious. They 
acknowledged in ſome fort, as it has been ſaid, a 
law of nature, fince they acknowledged a law an- 
tecedent to that of Moszs, and unwritten precepts 
of univerſal and perpetual obligation. The rec- 
titude of theſe precepts is manifeſt, and unknown 
£0 10 Man, <« reftitudo eſt manifeſtior, utpote 

"0's | nemini 
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* neffiini fere nom agnita,” as Mr. Sztomm fays®*, 
after the rabbins. But theſe precepts 
were not collected by human reaſon, from the con- 
ſtitution of nature. They were revealed by God 
himſelf to Noah, the Jews affirm ; and were de- 
ſighed for all his poſterity, as they were renewed 
OD Ie 


No-doubt can be entertained whether the law 
of nature forbids idolatry, blaſphemy, murder, 
theft, and, I think, inceft too, at leaſt in the 
Arifteſt ſenſe of the word, and in the higheſt in- 
ſtance of it. e 


Pe jure nat. et gent. juxta &c. I. Le. 10. 
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blood; were as fodd of ſwallowing:it-in thig-filkby 
manner; ftefh and recking. This circumſtance 
alone would be fufficient to prove, thar-the- prac+ 
cepta Noathidarum were an invention of the tal · 
madiſts; whoſe practice it was to forge, and who 
wanted ſki} and knowledge to make their forgeries 
probable. A natural law againſt a practice, to 
which there is no inducement in human nature, 
tho men are carnivorous animals, is moſt rabbi- 


— that is, impertinently, aſſumed. He muſt 
be a rabbin too, who is able to diſcover how a 


precept, to regulate judicial proceedings, can be 
faid to have made another head of natural law. 
Strips treats of this in the laſt place, becauſe 
he thinks it relative to the other fix, which would 
have been given in vain, if judgments had not 
been eſtabliſhed to puniſh the violation of them. 
But how could all theſe judgments be eſtabliſhed 
by one of theſe ſeven precepts ? By judgments the 
talmudiſts underſtand all conſtitutions, cuſtoms, 
actions, circumſtances, deciſions, and law caſes, 
which are of moment in criminal cauſes. It 
wouſ be too ridiculous to fuppoſe judgments, in 
this ſenſe, eſtabliſhed by a ſingle precept of the 
law df 'natare. What did this precept then com- 
mind ? A tribunal to be erected for the trial of all 
offendes A gaidt theſe laws, or a council chamber 
wherein he laws, for enforcing theſe, ſhould be 
made f? — E: 0 
"S 1>. \ vii. 0. 4. 2 
133 . 
291% ſumitur. Ib. 4 
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and univerſal law, confirm and ratify all future 
judgments that ſhould be given, and all future laws 
that ſhould be made by human authority, to ſecure 
the obſervation of fix other precepts ? I can think 
fo the leſs, becauſe the judgments of his choſen 
people were often repugnant to the law of nature, 
truly ſo called, in particular inſtances; and becauſe, 
in general, a ſpirit of injuſtice, which eſtabliſhed 
one rule for themſelves and another for every other 


perſon, ran through all their judicial proceedings. 


Axor RER inſtance of that confuſion which 
aroſe in men's notions concerning laws of nature, 
and laws of poſitive inftitution, might be drawn 
from the decree of the firſt chriitian council, in 
which the apoltles anc the elders impoſed no other 
load on the converts from paganiſm, than abſti- 
nence from things offered to idols, from blood, 
from things ſuffocated, and from fornication, ac- 
cording to the copy we have of it; all of which, 
as well as circumcifion, and other obſervances from 
which theſe converts were exempted, made parts 
of the moſaical inftitution *®. But it appears by 
antient manuſcripts, and by the citations of Izz- 
NAEUS, and CyPrIan, as well as by other autho- 
rities, that another duty, which was not moſt cer- 
tainly of moſaical ' inſtitution, and was plainly 
a moral obligation ariſing from the real law of 
nature, had been contained in the original decree. 
The converts were to abſtain from doing to others 
what they would not that others ſhould do to 


* S:Lpex Lib. vii. c. 12. 


them. 
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them. This inftance, and the former, might be 
theſe two ſubjects: and we may proceed to take 
notice of thoſe inſtances, wherein things are, and 
have been, forbid by civil or eccleſiaſtical laws, 
which are not only permitted in the fulleſt manner 
by the law of nature, but ſeem much more con- 
formable to it than the inſtitutions oppoſed to 
them; and of others, wherein things directly for- 
bidden by the law of nature are, and have been, 
permitted, or commanded, by civil or eccleſiaſti- 
cal laws, and by both. 


XVII. 


182 like every other, ſpecies 

of animals ſhould multiply by the copula- 
tion of the two ſexes, and be propagated by their 
care to nurſe and breed up their young, is un- 
doubtedly a law of nature. Self- love, the great 
ſpring of human actions, prompts to both. But 
as it is more immediately determined, and more 
ſtrongly ſtimulated by inſtinct, and by nature, 
to one, than to the other; it became neceſſary to 
give this principle, by reaſon and by art, all the 
additional ſtrength that could be given by them, 
or, a8 leaſt, to let it loſe none that it had. For 


that, as a woman cannot doubt whether ſhe is the 


mother of the child ſhe bears, ſo a man ſhould 
have all the aſſurance law can give him that he 
is 
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is the father of the child he begets ; for a likeneſs 
of features would not amount to a ſufficient aſ- 
ſurance, tho I have read of a country where wo- 
men were common, and where paternity was af- 
certained no other way. Thus matrimony forms 
families, which could not be formed without it; 
and families form ſtates, which could not be 
formed without them. It was this firſt and natu- 
for, political or civil union : and the bonds of this 
ſecond union were more effectually ſtrengthened 
by thoſe of paternal and filial affection, and of 
conſanguinity, than they could have been by 
thoſe alone of accidental interefts liable to vary, 
and of covenants liable to be broken. On ſuch 
principles, and for ſuch purpoſes, I preſume that 
matrimony was inſtituted. They are evidently 
derived from the law of nature. The inſtitution 
therefore is conformable to the law of nature, as 
far as it is ſubſervient to theſe ends. Bur when 
it is carried further than theſe ends require, and 
that which is conſiſtent with them, or even con- 
ducive to them, is forbid, it is, in every ſuch 
— a mere arbitrary impoſition. 


 GrEar attention has been had in every well 
conſtitured government to promefe the mulei- 
plication of mankind : and this attention muſt be 
always neceffary ; for if the human race is daily 
increaſing, it is daily decreafing likewiſe ; and it 
would be trifling to maintain that celibacy is leſs 
burtful, or polygamy left neceffary,than they were 

formerly, 
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formerly, on Cum BaRLaNnD's vain afſumprion * that 
the earth is ſufficiently peopled. Men who were 
advanced in years, and had never been married, 
were ſtigmatiſed at Sparta; and as well there, as 
at Rome, and in many other places, great immu- 
nities, prerogatives, and other encouragements 
were granted to thoſe, who had a large legitimate 
iſſue. The talmudiſts carry the obligation of get- 
ring children fo far, that they declare the neglect 
of it to be a fort of homicide. © Qui 
«© Hraclita liberis operam non dat, eſt velut ho- 
* micida T.“ 


Two forts of polygamy are diſtinguiſhed by 
the civilians. That of one man who has ſeveral 
wives, and that of one woman who has ſeveral 
hufbands. All the ends of matrimony are an- 
ſwered by the firſt. It has therefore prevailed al- 
ways, and it ſtill prevails generally, if not uni- 
verſally, either as a reaſonable indulgence to man- 
kind, or as a proper, and in the early ages a 


neceſſary, expedient to increaſe their numbers. 
Such it is, no doubt; ſuch it muſt be, in the or- 


der of nature: and when we are told that it has 
not this effect among the people who retain the 
cuſtom at this day, eicher the fact, aſſerted by men 
who cannot be comperent- judges of it, may be 
untrue; or ſodomy and abortions, in conjunction 
with other unnatural canſes, may prevent the na- 
rural effect of polygamy. The ends of matri- 


. Cap. 6. + SzLDay Uxor Ebraica. Lib. bes: 
mony 
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mony are not anſwered by the ſecond, which has 
been, I ſuppoſe, a double polygamy, wherever it 
has been practiſed ; ſince we cannot believe that 
the ſuperior ſex ever ſubmitted their prerogative 
to the inferior, and that ſeveral men became the 
property of one woman, altho mention be made 
by Srxazo of the Sabeans, among whom one 
woman was the wite of a whole family. She lay 
with the eldeſt all night, and drudged on with the 
reſt all day. Other examples of the fame kind 
might be quoted from modern travellers, who 
ſpeak of ſome countries where every woman is 
married to ſeven huſbands, and of others where 
the wife may, and the huſband may not, call in 
aſſiſtants to the bed: by which cuſtom the pre- 
rogative of the antient patriarchs would be re- 
verſed in favor of women, and they would have, 
if I may ſay fo, their male concubines. But, to 
proceed on the more probable hypotheſis : the di- 
vine PlAro approved, the ſpartan lawgiver inſti- 
tuted, a community of wives; and CaksAR re- 
that there were in our Britain certain ami- 
cable ſocieties of both ſexes, wherein every wo- 
man was the wife of ten or twelve men, and every 
man the huſband of as many women. The moſt 
admired philoſophers, the molt famous legiſlators, 
and ſeveral of the leaſt civiliſed people, Britons 
and others, admitted the ſame abſurd abuſe of 
matrimony, and deſtroyed one end at leaſt of it's 
inſtitution, by making the aſcertaiament of fa- 
thers impoſſible, as Dioporus SicuLus * ſays 


* Lib u. FR 
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that of mothers too was made by a nation in 
India, where the children were changed as ſoon 
as born, 


Tux firſt ſort of polygamy, for the ſecond was 
too contrary to nature and good policy to ſpread 
wide, or to laſt long, was allowed by the mo- 
faical law, and was authoriſed by God himſelf. 
There is, indeed, a very Toole reſtraint laid on 
a king, in the xvii® chapter of Deuteronomy. 
He is not to multiply wives, left his heart ſhould 
be turned away ; neither is he to multiply greatly 
filver and gold. Moderation was preſcribed in 
both paffages : but wives and wealth ſuitable to 
the kingly ſtate were implied in both. The 
number of one, and the quantity of the other, 
are not determined. They were left, probably, 
to the judgment of the king himſelf, for whom 
the law was made : but the rabbins, who made 
many arbitrary laws of their own, under pretence 
of interpreting divine laws, as ether rabbins have 
continued to do, thought fit to limit the number 
of queens, or of queens and concubines both, to 
eighteen ; the ridiculous reaſons for which ſpe- 
cific number may be ſeen in StLpen's treatiſe, 
called Uxor Ebraica *®. By the ſame autho- 
rity prieſts were allowed to have but one wife, 
and all other perſons but four; the reaſon for 
which number it is more eaſy to imagine, than to 


expreſs decently. 


Lib. 1 e. 8. 
Tre 
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Irs atelier. tes 
tion of the precept to increaſe and multiply, was 
ſo great, that, beſides the cftabliſhment and re- 
gulation of polygamy, their doctors defcended 

into many particulars for the ſame purpoſe, and 
among the reſt were careful to appoint Rated pe- 
riods, beyond which it was not lawful to negle& 
the performance of conjugal duty in any form of 
life. The periods were marked even to the arti- 
ficer, the countryman, and the ſeaman: and the 
wife had her remedy if the law was not obſerved. 
The prodigious numbers, of which this nation 
appears to have conſiſted, from the exode to the 
deſtruction of their city by Titus VzsPpasian, 
and the conſtant reparation of theſe numbers after 
ſo many maſſacres, captivities, and other deſola- 
tions, muſt be aſcribed, as I think, if we believe 
them to have been real, to that prodigious and 
conſtant increaſe of people which a well ordered 


polygamy cauſed. 


Tan writers, who pretend ſometimes that po- 
lygamy has not the effect aſcribed to it, employ, 
at other times, this very increaſe as an argument 
againſt it. But ſurely the argument, a8 well as 
the pretence, is falſe. - Increaſe of people maſt be 
always an advantage, and can never be hurtful to 
any ſtate, no nor cumberſome to particular fami- 
lies, unleſs the want of order, good policy, and 
induſtry make it fo. To talk of a common- 
wealth finking under it's own weight by the in- 
| creaſe 
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creaſe of people, as Purzzxpory does in one 
place*,: might haws- appeared reaſonable to thoſe 
anticut nations of Euzope and Afia, who ſene fo 
es Sbroad for fear of tarving at home; 
and. wonk), I queſtion not, appear fo ax this time 
to the mn of Africa, who ſell their children 
nat only ro procure themſctves brandy and to- 
baccn, or ether wares, but to prevent an over- 
frack of inhabitants. The truth however is, and 
is may be cafily demenſtrated, that numbers of 
People are firength and wealth to every country; 
and that the law of nature, whach direfts the in- 
creale of them, is in this inftance, what it is in all 
athers, the law of good policy. 


Trays therefore the matter ſtands. This fort 
of palygamy is quite confarmable to the law of 
nature, and provides the moſt eſſectual means for 
the graeration and education of children. In the 
much in the firſt inſtance of begetting, but not 
in the ſecond of breeding up, for want of an equal 
aſcurtainent of bath the parents: and this defect 
may diſappoint, to a great decree, the intention 
of nature. Monogamy, on the other hand, or 
the. confinement of one huſband to one wiſe, 
whit they bath live, for I hall uſe the word in 
this ſenſe here, will unite the caxe of bath parents 
in breeding up ſubjects of the commonwealth , 
but will not ferve as eſſectually, nor in as great 


he Lib. vi. C. bo 


Var. IV. I numbers, 
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numbers, to the ing them. The prohibi- 
tion of polygamy of the firſt kind is, therefore, 
not only a prohibition of what nature permits in 
the fulleſt manner, but of what ſhe requires too 
in ſome manner, and often in a greater degree 
than ordinary, for the reparation of ftates exhauſt- 
ed by wars, by plagues, and other calamities. 
The inſtitution of the ſecond fort contradicts her 
intention in one part, as the inſtitution of mo- 

diminiſhes the effect of her law in ano- 
ther part. The prohibition is abſurd, and the 
impoſition arbitrary. 


Tur impolition is very antient, however, if 
it be as antient in Greece as Cxcxors: and if this 
kind of matrimony was the moſt perfect, as many 
affert, there would be reaſon to wonder how the 
molt perfect kind came to be eſtabliſhed by an un- 
inſpired lawgiver among the nations, whilft the 
leaſt perfect kind had been eftabliſhed by Mos zs, 
the meſſenger and prophet of God, among his 
choſen people. The Romans took many things 
from the Greeks, as well as from the Etrurians, 
at the formdation of their monarchy, altho Py- 
THAGOR AS was no more the cotemporary of Numa, 
than he was the ſcholar of Ezzcnrzr. But from 
whomſoever they took the inſtitution of marriage; 
the matrimonial tables, and the oath which every 
married man was obliged to take before the cen- 
fors, declared it to be for the procreation of chil- 
dren: and they made laws occaſionally to encou- 


rage this procreation. 


Ir 
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Is Lycuzcus, on whoſe principles every child 
was the child of the commonwealth, deemed it 
for improving the ſeveral broods, that 

his citizens ſhould croſs them, by lying with the 
wives of one another ; and if the ephori obliged 
one of their kings to take a ſecond wife, when he 
would not part with the firſt, who was barren; the 
Romans needed to have made no great ſcruple of 
borrowing wives to increaſe or to mend their race: 
and Caro is ſaid to have lent his Mazcia to 
 HorTznsivs. Nay, Catsar intended to pro- 
cure a law, which one of the tribunes had orders 
to propoſe, and by which every one ſhould be au- 
thriked to take 2s many wives as he pleaſed, and 
ſuch as he pleaſed, © liberorum quaerendorum 
« cauſa.” The paſlage may, indeed, have ano- 
ther ſenſe; and if Suk rom ius, from whom it is 
taken, writ—** uxores—quas et quot vellet,” 
inſtead of © vellent,” it muſt mean that Cazsar 
intended the new prerogative for himſelf alone, 
as the occaſion that introduces the anecdote, and 
the circumſtance of directing the law to be pro- 
poſed when he ſhould be abſent, cum ipſe abeſ- 
«« ſer,” may incline one to ſuſpect. But, on the 
other hand, nothing can be more probable than 
this, that Cazsarx conſidered, beſides the con- 
ſtant waſte of roman citizens, which the 
tion of infants, and perhaps the ſeverity of pater- 
nal power, but cerrainly their ordinary ſtate of 
war, occaſioned, the extraordinary loſs of people, 
which the commonwealth had ſuſtained in his 


I 2 time 
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time by proſcriptions, and a long courſe of civil 
war. It is probable that he conſidered this: and 
it is therefore much more wonderful his ſucceſſor 
ſhould not think, after another proſcription, and 
another civil war, of eſtabliſhing polygamy, to 
repair theſe accumulated loſſes, than that he, the 
firſt Carsar, ſhould. Fhis was not done, how- 
ever: nor was polygamy eſtabliſhed among the 
Romans before they were chriſtians. It was leſs 
likely to be fo afterwards: and if VAIZXTIX IAR 
married two wives, and gave leave to his fubj 
to do the ſame, by a public edi, as the ecclefi- 
aſtical hiſtorian Socx Ar ES ſays he did, his ex- 
ample was not followed. We may doubt too, 
whether that of SocxaTEs, the philoſopher I 
mean, was followed on the fame occafion at 
Athens. Drocenes Lazarus “ relates that the 
Athenians decreed, when their city was depopu- 
lated by war and ſickneſs, that every citizen might 
have, to increaſe the number of children, a ſe- 
cond wife, beſides her who was called his town 
wife, and of which fort he could have but one +. 
SocxaTEs took the advantage of this deeree, 
which ſet afide the law of Czcroes : and he de- 


ſpiſed, with a great elevation of mind, thoſe who 


religion and law declared, by this action, chat po- 


Vit. Socaar. 


+ ----Uti urbanam quidem unam uxorem cives ducerent, 
keeret autam. et ex ala procreare liberos. 


lygamy 
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lygamy was againſt neither, and that the law of 
Cxcaoes had forbid what they allowed. 


XVIII. 


HE reaſons that determined the lawgivers 

of Greece, and Rome, and of ſome ſew 
other ſtares, to forbid a plurality of wives, which 
was permitted in almoſt all countries, may have 
been ſuch as theſe. They ſaw that polygamy 
would create large families, and large families a 
greater expence than could be borne by men who 
were reduced to live in cities, and other fixed ha- 
bitations, where property was diſtinguiſhed, and 
where no one could afford to ſpend more, than his 


legal poffefſions, his labor, and his induftry, gave 
was a ſort of ſumptuary law, 


him. 
and might be thought the more reaſonable, becauſe, 


even in thoſe countries where polygamy was efta- 
blimed, men were not permitted to marry more 
women than they were able to maintain. 


Axoruxx reafon, that ferved to confirm this 
inftitution, was the part aſſigned to the prieſts in 
it. Drowysws Haticas. “ having obſerved how 
ill women had been uſed to keep their conjugal 
vow, even in countries where a very ſingular ma- 


giftrate, a magiſtrate to preſerve their chaſtity +, 


was appointed, ſpeaks with great encomium of a 


law that Romulus made to attach every roman 


Lib. ii. 24, 25. 
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wife to her huſband, by an entire participation of 
all his poſſeſſions and of his religious rites “. 
Theſe ſacred nuptials were celebrated by a ſolemn 
ſacrifice, and by the eating together of a conſe- 
crated barley cake. The natural effect of this 
law and this religious ceremony was ſuch, that 
during five hundred and twenty years there was 
no inſtance of a divorce at Rome; for ſo I un- 
derſtand the hiftorian, who does not refer, accord- 
ing to my apprehenſion, to any expreſs prohibition 
of divorces, in the caſe even of theſe marriages, 
by the law that eſtabliſhed them, as ſome have 
imagi Thus became, by the in- 
tervention of the prieſthood, a religious, as well 
as a civil, inſtitution. I might add, not impro- 
perly, nor untruly, that this inſtitution has re- 
ceived at leaſt an indirect ſupport from the vices 
of huſbands and wives, from thoſe very abuſes 
which it was deſigned by RomuLvus, and by other 
legiſlators, to reform. By entering into ſingle 
marriages, men fatisfied the natural deſire of pro- 
pagating their ſpecies, and acquired the means of 
having a legitimate iſſue; whilft nothing hindered 
them, nor their wives neither, the want 
of opportunity, from indulging their luſt with 
others, in ſpight of their ſacred bonds, and the 
legal property they had in one another's perſons. 
We may believe the more eaſily, that ſuch con- 
ſiderations helped to reconcile pagans to the ſeem- 
ing conſtraint of ſingle marriages, ſince we can 


® ...Omnium et bonorum et facrorum--- 
make 
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make no doubt that they have the ſame effect on 
chriſtians, who think theſe marriages inſtituted 
by. God himſelf immediately, as many of the 
former deemed them to be enjoined by the law of 
nature: for what authority does in one caſe, 
cuſtom might very well do in the other: and it is 
much leſs ſtrange that cuſtom, which we call a 
ſecond nature, ſhould paſs for the firſt and real 
nature, than that human authoricy ſhould paſs 
for divine. 


Bur of all the reaſons, by which we may ac- 
count for the prevalence of. fingle marriages, in 
oppoſition to polygamy, divorces conſtituted the 
principal and the moſt effectual. With them 
monogamy may be thought a reaſonable inftitu- 
tion. Without them it is an abſurd, unnatural, 
and cruel impoſition. It croſſes the intention of 
nature doubly, as it ſtands in oppoſition to the 
moſt effectual means of multiplying the human 
ſpecies, and as it forbids the fole expedient, by 
which this evil can be leſſened in any degree, and 
the intention of nature can be, in many caſes, at 
all carried on. Altho the firſt mention of di- 
vorces be made by Isaian, and IEREMIAR, occa- 
ſionally, ſeven or eight hundred years after the 
law was given, they had been always in uſe 
among the Iſraelites : and as the right was de- 
rived, by their doctors, both from the natural 
and the mofaical law, ſo they were practiſed under 
no very ſtrict regulations. I ſay nothing of the 
forms. The legal cauſes had a great latitude : a 
| I 4 divorce 
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divorce was fufhciently authoriſed when a woman 
did not find favor in the eyes of her huſband, 
becauſe of ſome turpitude in her perſon or beha- 
viour, or even becauſe he found another woman 
whom he thought handſomer, or whom it was 
more convenient to him to marry ®. Thus the 
people of God had an advantage, in this reſpect, 
over other people. Plurality of wives might have 
made divorces leſs neceſſary. The defects in body 
or mind of one would be compenſated by the 
perfections of the others; or, if they proved all 
alike diſagreeable, the huſband had the reſource 
of concubines. The caſe of the Romans, and 
all thoſe nations where ſingle marriages were eſta- 
bliſhed, was very different. He who had a barren 
wife could not fulfil the law of nature, nor ſwear 
without perjury, as he was obliged to do, that he 
kept a wife in order to have children by her; and 
therefore Carvitivs Ruca Þ acted very conſeien- 
tiouſly when he was the firſt, if he was the firſt, 
to put away his wife. The law-caſuiſts, who de- 
cide that barrenneſs is not a ſufficient cauſe of 
ſeparation, becauſe it may be the misfortune, but 
cannot be imputed as the fault, of the woman, 
might as well decide that no accidental infirmity, 
which renders a man incapable of -performing 
his office in the ſtate, is a ſufficient reaſon for re- 
moving him. The Romans paid no regard to 
ſuch caſuiſtry. They continued divorces in this, 


EFoeditatem perſonalem, negotium impudicum. Si inye- 
nerit aliaui pulchriorein, aut fibi commodiorem. Sl. De 
ux. ebraic. + Dios. HAL. whi fapta. pi 
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and many other cafes ; ſuch,” for ſtance, as ill 
management of family affairs, of an intolerable 
and incurable ill humor, which were the reafons, 
I prefume, of Cicxxo's divorce from TERENTIA: 
and good reafons furely, fince the huſband may 
be ruined by one, and the peace of his whole lite 
be deftroyed by the other. 


Taz inftitution of divorces was of ſuch abſo- 
ute neceffity where a plurality of wives was for- 
bid, and of fo much conveniency where this plu- 
rality was allowed, that it continued on the ſame 
foot among the Romans till chriſtianity was efta- 
bliſhed fully in the empire ; and that it continues 
ſtill among the Jews in the eaſt, if not practiſed, 
for prudential reaſons, in the fame manner, and 


SeLpen gives a very particular account, in the 
third book of his Hebrew wife, of the occaſion 
on which divorces were reſtrained : and it amounts 
to this. Hitter and SamMatas were of that 
ſet of men, the rabbins, who pretended to have 
-authentic traditions, and certain i of 
their Jaw, conveyed down to them from Moss; 
and who were, notwithſtanding this oral rule of 
faith, of doctrine, and of manners, frequently in 
, and at the head of different factions 
in the ſchools of the Jews. Two ſuch factions 
had been formed, concerning the legal grounds of 
divorces, by HiLLtr, and Samwatas who had 
been his ſcholar, as Gamaiizi, the maſter of 
ſaint 
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faint Paul, is ſaid to have been his nephew and 
his ſucceſſor : and the diſputes ran high between 
them whilſt Cyz1sT was on earth. The Hillelians 
maintained the original right of repudiation, and 
ſuch as it was practiſed, not only in the caſe of 
adultery, or turpitude, but in every other caſe, 
* ob omnimodam rem ſeu cauſam *.“ The Sam- 
means inſiſted on a reformation of this cuſtom, 
and on a new interpretation of the law, founded 
on a grammatical criticiſm. They confined the 
right of divorce to the caſe of turpitude alone. 
CarisT decided the queſtion in favor of the latter, 
and ſpecified but one kind of turpitude. This 
deciſion appeared ſo ſtrange to his diſciples, that 
they were at a2 loſs, as well as the Phariſees, to 
gueſs why then Moss had eſtabliſhed the right 
of divorce; for it is probable the notion had not 
prevailed amongſt them, that God tolerated ſu- 
perſtitious practices, or permitted even crimes to 
have the ſanction of his law, as in the preſent caſe 
it is ſaid that he did, becauſe of the hardneſs of 
heart of their fathers. The diſciples therefore 
cried out, that, if this was the caſe, it would be 
better not to marry. The Jews did not ſubmit 
to this decifion. The ſame diſpute continued 
many years; and about ſeventy from the birth of 
Cnaisr it was decided in favor of HitLtst by 
that oracle from heaven, the daughter of the 
« voice , which was heard at Jabne, not far 
from Jeruſalem, and the place perhaps where the 
ſanhedrim was then held. But the law of grace 
* Ib.1. ij c. 20. + Filia vocis. 


was 
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was ſuperior, in time, to the natural and the mo- 
ſaical law, among chriſtians. It had a right to 
be ſo; and, beſides, we may believe very proba- 
bly, and very pioufly, with Jusrix the martyr, 
that Joszyn, having ſuſpected the holy virgin to 
have been got with child before her marriage, had 
entertained thoughts of ſeparating from a wife 
whom he could not keep according to the laws of 
his country. We may believe too, on the foun- 
dation of this anecdote, that chriſtians were pre- 
pared to underſtand the words of Jesus in a ſenſe 
the moſt reſtrictive of divorces, and the leaſt fa- 
vorable to that inſtitution. I ſaid, that the law 
of grace was ſuperior in time to the other; for 
as little as we knew what the practice of chriſtians 
was during the firſt three hundred years, we know 
in general, that great relicts of judaiſm remained 
long amongſt them; that divorces were in uſe, 
even thoſe which wives ſignified to their huſbands ; 
that the meaning of the word fornication was ex- 
tended from the fleſh to the ſpirit ; and that this 
inſtitution was obſerved, admitted, denied, to 
the time of ConsTanTiNnE, without any certain 
rule at all; aliter atque aliter,” fays SeLven +. 
From that time downwards, emperors publiſhed 
edits; councils made decrees; fathers, and after 
them ſchoolmen, advanced opinions; eccleſiaſti- 
cal and principally papal power increaſed ; a new 
Juriſprudence, the child of uſurpation, of igno- 
rance, and bigotry, grew up under the care of 


* Juxta patrios mores ejiciendam. + Ib. c. 28. 
the 
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the canonifts ; marriage was declared a ſacrament, 
and this tie mdifloluble, 


XIX. 
EFORE we leave the ſubject of poſitive 
laws, eccleſiaſtical and civil, that forbid thoſe 
things arbitrarily, and by mere will, which the 
laws of nature permit ; we may properly enough 
take notice of ſome reſtriftions relatively to mar- 
riages, which have not been ſo hard to impoſe as 
the obligation of ſingle marriages. n 
been allowed in moſt nations; has | Bebe believe, 
in all. It required time, therefore, to aboliſh in- 
ſtitutions, both of which had revelation and rea. 
ſon on their ſide, and the laſt of which had been 
confirmed by univerſal practice. But it required 
neither time nor pains to continue the prohibition 
of marriages within certain degrees of — 
nity and affinity. The Jews, among whom chriſ- 
tianity aroſe, held ſuch inceſtuous marriages to be 
forbidden as much as adultery, ſodomy, and be- 
ſtiality. The Greeks, and the Romans, among 
whom chriſtianity had the greateſt increafe, and 
the firmeſt eftabliſhment, ſeem to have held dif- 
ferent opinions, at different about the re- 
moter degrees, but not to have varied about thoſe 
in the aſcending or deſcending lines; and the Ro- 
mans, who made one ſtate, were more uniform 
on this head than the Greeks, who were divided 
into many, and whoſe country produced many 
a whimſical philoſopher that affected law-giving, 
beſides PLaTo, The nations among whom no 
regard 
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regard was paid to theſe degrees, but brothers 
mixed with fiſters, fathers with their 
and ſons with their mothers, were held in abomi- 
nation, like all other nations, by the Jews, who 
were in return held in contempe by theſe and all 
others. Theſe, and all others, were deemed hbap- 
barous by the Greeks and the Romans: ſo that 
their example might well have, as it had, no ef- 
feR, in this reſpect, either on the Jews, the Greeks, 
or the Romans; tho two of them at leaſt, the 
egyptian and babylonian, had been maſters of che 
former in every ſenſe, and tho the ſecond and the 
thixd had received the firſt principles of all their 
knowledge, and perhaps the firſt uſe of letters, 
or mediately thro the Greeks, like the Romans. 


Tnar the abhorrence of inceſtuous marriages 
ſhould prevail among the Jews, is eaſily accounted 
for, fince they founded it on a poſitive law of 
God. But how it came to prevail among the 
Greeks and the Romans, is not ſo clear. Was it 
founded among them on a law, and is it even an 
inſtinct of nature? This has been ſaid, but can- 
not be maintained. They ſcarce deſerve an an- 
{wer, who would prove theſe marriages prohibited 
by the law of nature, on the ſuppoſition that there 
is a repugnancy in nature to any fuch copulations ; 


as if conſanguinity, like fire, produced an agree- 
able ſenſation at certain diſtances, and pain and 
abhorrence at a nearer approach ; as if a multitude 
of nations, civiliſed and unciviliſed, could have 

been 
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been determined to act unneceſſarily againſt fo 
ſtrong an inſtinct of nature, as this repugnancy or 
abhorrence is aſſumed to be; and finally, as if the 
firſt men, who could not increaſe and multiply 
to do it by the author of nature, againſt the law 
of that nature he had juſt before given them. 


A crearT deal of dull pains has been taken to 
inquire into the nature of ſhame, and to diſcover 
the motives of that modeſty, with which almoſt all 
mankind, even the moſt ſavage, conceal the parts, 
and remove out of fight to perform the act, of ge- 
neration. How comes this about, ſay ſuch wri- 
ters, when the propagation of ſo noble a creature 
«© 25 man is in itſelf a work of honor and credit*?” 
The queſtion might be ſufficiently anſwered by 
faying, that the parts, deſtined to this pleaſant 
and honorable uſe, are deſtined likewiſe to uſes 
that are offenſive to our ſenſes; and that they 
ſhew, by the neceſſity they are of to our being in 
one deſtination, and to the propagation of our 
ſpecies in another, a certain mortifying identity of 
nature with the vileſt of the animal kind. Theſe 
parts are placed, as it were, out of the way in the 
human fabric ; and, in conformity to this indica- 
tion, the cuſtom of hiding them, and of retiring 
from the fight of others when we employ them to 
any purpoſe, has grown up in both ſexes, and been 
confirmed by education. Hanc naturae tam di. 


Pur. I. vi. c. 1, 


o ligentem 
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te hgentem fabricam imitata eſt hominum verecun- 
« dia +.” Shame or modeſty, according to Tull v, 
makes us imitate nature in this inſtance : but I 
think that the latent principle of this ſhame, or 
modeſty, is a vanity inherent in our nature, de- 
rived from an opinion of excellence and dignity. 
It is this that makes us fond of ſhewing, wherever 
we can ſhew it, how ſuperior we are to other ani- 
mals, and to hide, wherever we can hide it, how 
much we participate of the ſame nature. 


Oruzx reflections might be added to theſe, ſuch 
particularly as furniſh reaſons for the ſolitude 
wherein the two ſexes affect to copulate ; among 
which an uncontrolled and undiſturbed 
indulgence to their mutual luſt would not be found 
the leaſt. But to what purpoſe ſhould this be 
done, when there is nothing in the aſſumed ſhame, 
even if we allow it to be natural, that has any 
morerelationto inceſtuous, than toother, marriages? 
The ſhame of expoſing their ſecret parts, and of 
copulating in public, was, to be ſure, juſt as ſtrong 
in thoſe who contracted the firſt, as in thoſe who 
contracted the ſecond ; and it is impoſſible to con- 
ceive that it can cauſe any natural abhorrence of 
one of theſe conjunctions more than of the other, 
or indeed of either. It remains therefore that this 
abhorrence is artificial, and that it has been in- 
— OT OH: 


+ Cc, Offic, I. i, 
Bur 
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Bor the this be evidently true, yet it is nue 
likewiſe that the degrees ſpokes of are to hadiſ- 
tinguiſhed ; for tho the prohibition cannot be de- 
duced, in any of them, from inſtinct, or anime! 
nature; yet is it favored by reaſanable nature in 
ſome. The permiſſion, that ber laws give to con- 
junctions neceſſary to the propagation of the ſpecies 
of animals, may be conceived to be in the humas 
leſs and more full, or abſolute, according to the 
received diſtinction of legal permiſſions that I have 
fomewhere mentioned. The conjunctiens of fa- 
thers with their daughters, and of ſons with their 
mothers, if they are thought permitted, muſt be 
thought to be ſo by the loweſt fart of natural per- 
miſſion, not only for the reaſon Seca arES gives 
in XEnoOPHON, the diſparity of age, from which 
＋ A 


reverence for them, or to convert it into ſame 
other ſentiment, diminiſhes their authority, dif- 
ſolves the order of thoſe little commonwealths, and 


introduces a licentiouſneſs of manners, which they 
carry 


- — 
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chew 

they de it Aua. or may do it law- 
I need dot fey: to prove and to illuſtrate 
„i but may conclede, an what has been ſaid, 
if natural law docs not directly probibit ſuck 
conjundtions as theſe, it does nat permit them 


Tus marriages of brothers and ſiſters, for in- 
fiance, which ſtand in the very nent degree, may 
be objeted to, as they may be defended, by pro- 
bable arguments drawn frem political conſidera- 
tions: but no color of an argument can be drawn 
againſt thern from the conſtitution of nature, in 
which all ber laws are contained, and by which 
they are all promylgated. It may be faid, and I 
find that ſomething of this kind has been ſaid,that, 
the imtention of reaſonable nature being not only 
to firengthen the bonds of ſociety as much, but 
to irnpeove ſociability among men, and to extend 
it as wide, as poſfible, in to that inſo- 
ciability which is fo apt ro grow up between diſtinct 
families and ftates; thoſe poſitive laws, which for- 
bid marriages in near degrees of conſanguinity and 
affinity, are conformable to nature, and drawn by 


neceffary conſequences from her laws. For this 
Vor. IV. K reaſon 
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reaſon, it may be ſaid that ſuch marriages were 
forbidden among ſeveral of the moſt civiliſed na- 
tions in the pagan world, and that we find ſo many 
prohibitions in caſes of affinity, as well as of con- 
fanguinity, in the eighteenth chapter of Leviticus. 


The more remote degrees were prohibited perhaps 
to fence in, and to ſecure the better an obſervation 


of the neareſt : and this might be the more neceſ- 
fary becauſe of the precedent practice of mankind, 
who had been conſtituted by God, at the creation, 
in a neceſſity of committing what was now forbid- 
den, fince they could not otherwiſe have obeyed 
his firſt and great precept, to increaſe and multi- 
ply. Eve was in ſome ſort the daughter of Ap Ax. 
She was literally bone of his bone, and fleſh of his 
fleſh, by birth, it I may call it fo; whereas other 
huſbands and wives are ſo in an allegorical manner 
only. But, to paſs this over, the children of the 
firſt couple were certainly brothers and fiſters : and 
by theſe conjunctions, declared afterwards inceſ- 
tuous, the human ſpecies was firſt propagated. If 
you accept rabbinical authority, you may believe 
chat Eve brought. forth conſtantly twins, a male 
and a female, as pigeons, I think, are ſaid to do: 
fo that Cain might marry the twin ſiſter of ABEL, 
and Azer the twin ſiſter of Cain. Whether this 
inſtitution alters, and ſoftens, the caſe any more, 
than that of the Lacedemonians, who were per- 
mitted to marry their ſiſters on the mother's . fide, 
but not on the father's; or than that of the Athe- 
nians, who might by law, or who did by cuſtom, 
marry their ſiſters on the father's fide, but not on 
. 88 the 
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the mother's, as, we find by the example of Azz a- 
HAM and SARAH, it was reputcd lawful to do in 
the days of the patriarchs, let the great caſuiſts of 
law and goſpel decide. It may be ſaid, cn the other 
hand, that, if it be agreeable to the law of nature 
and of right reaſon, in many caſes, to extend the 
bonds of fociety by a prohibition of marriages be- 
tween too near a-kin, it is in many caſes 
at leaſt as agreeable to this law, to preſerve poſ- 
ſeſſions and wealth in the families to which they be- 
long, and not to ſuffer them to be carried by any 
female caprice into others. Precautions to this 
effect have been taken by wiſe legiſlators ; and that 
which Moszs took is remarkable in all it's cir- 
cumſtances. He had made a law, on the appli- 
cation. of the daughters of ZzLO REHA D, whoſe 
cauſe he is faid to have brought before the 
Lord ;* by which, if a man died and had no ſon, 
his inheritance was to paſs unto his daughter. 
But when the chief fathers of the families of the 
ſons of Josy came before Moszs and the elders 
of Ifraclf, to complain of this law, the precaution 
we ſpeak of here was immediately added, and the 
law amended. Moszs declared in the name of 
God, that every daughter, who poſſeſſed an in- 
heritance by virtue of the former law, ſhould be 
obliged to marry ove of the family of the tribe 
of her father, and no other: and the reaſon is an- 
nexed, *<* that the children of Iſrael may enjoy every 
„ man the inheritance of his fathers.” In obe- 


Num. c. xxvii. + Ibid. c. xxxvi. 


K 2 dience 
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dience to this law, the daughters of Zxl or 
*« were married unto their father $ brother's fons.” 


Ir is evident on the whole, that marriages, 
within certain degrees of conſanguinity and affinity, 
are forbid by political inſtitutions, and for poſiricat 
reaſons ; but are left indifferent by the law of na- 
ture, which determines nothing expreſſy about 
chem. The laws of nature are generaf; ard in 
this caſe, as in all others, the particular 
tion of them, and the means of ſeruring their 
effect, are left to human ce. Increaſe 
tc and multiply” is the law of nature. The man- 
ner, in which this precept ſhalf be exetuted with 
greateſt advantage to fociety, is the law of man. 
When the latter the execution of the 
former, withour breaking any other geriera? law 
of nature, it is conformable to this Eu. 'Fhis 

may be done, and has been done, by different in- 
„ * Which of thee is tie moſt 

relati of incredfitg and 
multiplying, an fd . wat; e confiftene with 
the whole tenor of natural law, reaſon and ex- 
perience muſt decide. In the mean time, we may 
venture to aſſert that the moſt eſſtctualł to 'this 
purpo urpoſe, under this condition, which ever it be, 
is the moſt conformable to nature, tho it be no : 
law of nature. To among our kindred, 
or to miatry ſtrangers, 'is effectudl tothe 
propagation of the ſpecies; altho polygeamy and 
monogamy may not be fo: and therefore, fince 
there are political reafons for and againſt the mar- 


riages 
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riages xcfereed to, the prohibition of either is 
merely arbitrary. It may be expedient on ſome 
_ occaſions; hut howſoever the prohibition turns, it 
is a la of will that forbids what the law of na- 
ture permits. As occaſions are various, circum- 
ſtances different, and will above all uncertain, ſo 
have theſe reſtraints on marriage been very incon- 
ſiſtently laid. In ſome places, or times, it was un- 
lawful to marry a ſiſter by the father's, and in 
others by the mother's fide; or it was latful to 
marry a. couſin german, and not an aunt, as among 
the Jews by their moſaical law. But the moſt 
ridiculogs of all cheſe inconſiſtencies is to be 
found in that great repertory of inconſiſtencies and 
abſurdities, the rabbinical ſyſtem of religion and 
law. When a gentile became a proſelyte of 
4 juſtieeꝰ, he-beeame, according to this ſyſtem, 
a new man, and loſt all his former relations by 
this on. He could not be affected, 
therefore, by the law that forbid the marriage of 
a-mother, a daughter, or a ſiſter, for he had none; 
and yet the prohibition was extended to him by 
the blundering caſuiſtry of the rabbins, as it may 
ſeem, even when theſe relations were doubly diſ- 
folved, and the - the daughter, or the 


6 juſtice, as well as himſelf. 
XX. 


AFTER ſaying thus much of eccleſiaſtical 
and civil laws, that forbid what the laws of 
nature permit, ſomething muſt be faid of thoſe 


* StLD. De jure, &c. Lib. v. 
K 3 which 


3 
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which permit, or enjoin, what the laws of nature 
forbid, ſuch things as are in direct oppoſition not 
only to reaſonable nature, but to phyſical inſtinct. 
Sodomy was permitted among ſeveral nations, and 
if we dare not ſay that the moral Soc x AES prac- 
tiſed it, we may ſay that the divine PLaTo recom- 
mended it, in ſome of his juvenile verſes at leaſt: 
and yet ſodomy is very inconſiſtent with the in- 
tention of nature, which can be carried on by the 
conjunction of the two ſexes only. Of beſtiality 
I fay nothing, becauſe I do not remember any 
proof that it was uſed by any people except the 
Iſraelites, who muſt have been very prone to this 
unnatural crime, ſince ſo great ſeverity of law was 
neceſſary to reſtrain them from ict. Caſtration and 
celibacy may be cited on this occaſion. They are 
both contradictions to the law of nature; the firſt 
wantonly permitted, the ſecond deceitfully and 
ambitiouſly commanded. The firſt makes obe- 
dience to the law impracticable for two the moſt 
filly purpoſes imaginable, to provide guards for 
the ſeraglios of the caſt, and fingers for the thea- 
tres of the weft. The ſecond” came into faſhion 
early in the chriſtian church, to ſpeak of no other, 
under the pretence of greater purity; and was 
pleaded jor, and practiſed by, orthodox enthuſiaſts, 
as well as by heretics. But when the church, with 
the biſhop of Rome at thehead of it, made a bold, 
and ſucceſsful puſh to be every where ſuperior to 
the ſtate, the celibacy of prieſts became a coercive 
ay. GREGORY the 21 made the whole clergy 
d to it and the ν of Trent maintained 
it 
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it ſtrenuouſiy for the ſame reaſon of eccleſiaſtical 
ambition, that the religious ſociety might be every 
where more independent on the civil, and leſs at- 
tached, ——@_y____ 
the ſtate. 


Tux are other examples of the ſame kind, 
which cannot be brought without the utmoſt hor: 
ror; becauſe in them it is ſuppoſed impiouſly, 
againſt principles as ſelf-evident as any of thoſe 
neceſſary truths which are ſuch of all knowledge, 
that the Supreme Being commands by one law 
what he forbids by another. The zealots among 
the Jews aſſumed a right to aſſaſſinate any Jew, 
or any other. man, who ſhould ſeem to them. to 
— — ſtroag appearances, ** ſpe- 
< ciebus aliquot facti atrocioribus*,” the ſanctity 
of the Divinity, of the temple, or of the nationF. 
Thus MAaTTaTHIAs, in the fury of his holy zeal, 
ruſhed on the Jew who was about to ſacrifice in 
obedience to the edict of AnTiocavs , and on 
the officer appointed to take care of the execution 
of the edift, and murdered them both. In this 
calc the appearances were not equivocal, moſt cer- 
tainly. In many they might be fo, and were ſo 
moſt probably very often, as in that for inſtance of 

a prieſt who was ſuppoſed to perform his office 
without a due purification |, and who might be 
dragged out of the temple on this preſumption by 
Send. De jure, &c. I. iv. c. 4. 

I Sanctitatem five numinis, five templi, five gentis. Ibid. 

3 Maccab. Josz eu. . .in immunditie ſua. 

K 4 the 
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the young prieſts ; too young to be employed in 
any other ſacerdotal function, but to whom-it was 
lawful to daſh but his brains with their clubs. In 
all cafes it was againſt the very eſſence, as well as 
forms, of juſtice, to truſt in any hands a power 
which none but enthuſiaſts would exerciſe. This 
ſtrange power, however, was founded on their 
traditional or oral law; and the of Pm- 
YEAS, WhO murdered — and Coz ui in the act 
of fornication *, and the #pprobation which God 
is faid to have given co this action. were brought 
to authoriſe the zealots in a "which pro- 
guced ſuch ſcenes of horror among the Jews, even 
Whilſt they were beſieged by a-common enemy, xs 
Ho other nation ever exhibited : fuch ſcenes as lions 
and tigers, 'provoked by hunger, and let {ovfe-to- 
wether, would hardly have afforded. 


Te we take for. granted all that we find related, 
and as it ſtands related, in the books of the Old 
'reſtament ; we muſt believe that the all- perfect 
Being approvetl, and commanded on many par- 
Yicular occaſions, the moſt 'abominable violations 
of the general laus of nature, ich were his own 
at leaſt as certainly, as any tof thoſe that could be 
given by immediate revelation, and more certainly 
Than any of 'thoſe which were aſſumed on the au- 
thority of Mos xs, or on any authority afterwards, 
to be ſogiven. Now this wetcarmot beheve as thaiſta; 
nor are we, I think, under any obligation of. be- 
living it as Jews, and mach ieſo-as —K„ͥ 

Num. c. av. "A 
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liable to one of the greateſt of human imperfec- 
tions, liable to contradict himſelf. Nothing is 
more conformable to our idea of ſuch à Being, 
than to believe that human reaſon cannot account 
for the procredings of infinite wiſdom in a multt- 
tude of mftances, in many of thoſe 
ferm the moſt obvious to it. But noching 1 
the fame time, more inconſiftent with this idea, than 
to believe that this Being perplexes his laws with 
apparent contradictions, or. deviates from them, 
like human legiſlators, in the particular applications 
of them ; and that God, who never acts againft 
the perfections of his on nature, commands his 
Creatures to act upon any occaſion againſt the 
Perfection of theirs. If we try the whole ſyſtem 
of the religion and policy of the Jews by th 
rule, I apprehend that all the ſophiſm which has 
been, or can be employed, with the help of beg- 
ging the queſtion throughout, will not be ſufficient 
to equit this ſyſtem, in many caſes, at the trĩibunal 
of informed and unprejudiced reaſon. The theiſt, 
as a theiſt, can never admit that laws, which are 
ineonſiſtent with that reaſon, and proceſs of rea- 
ſoning, by which he diſcovers, and can alone diſ- 
cover, the -exiftence and the will, relatively to 
man, of an all- perfect Being, were given at any 
time, or to any people, by chis Being. Tie il 
never give up one for the ſake of the other; nor 
renounes demonſtramon in the higheſt degree for 

in the higheſt, and much lefs in the 
loweſt. All ſuch Jaws, therefore, as are mani - 
* feſt 
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feſt violations of the laws of his nature, will be 
aſcribed by him to man, not to God. . 


A LAN field of particulars opens itſelf. Let 
us confine ourſelves to that on which we have 
touched already. One law of nature forbids mur- 
der, as well as one law of the decalogue. Ano- 
ther allows it as far as it is neceſſary to ſelf- defence, 
and to the preſervation of fociety, that is, to the 
maintainance of the whole ſyſtem of natural law. 
It will not be pretended, I ſuppoſe, that theſe two 
laws contradict one another. They coincide in 
the ſame plan. The general and the particular 
law tend to the ſame purpoſe : they ſhew the wiſ- 
dom of the legiſlator by their conſiſtency, and 
his goodneſs by their univerſality. It cannot be 
pretended with any appearance of truth, I am 
fure, that the fame may be ſaid of the moſaical 
laws about murder. The whole ſyſtem of the 
law of Moszs, like the whole ſyſtem of his con- 
duct, was founded on murder: and the exceptions 
which he made, by particular laws in favor of 
it, to the general law againſt it, were ſo numerous, 
as to make this in great meaſure vain ; which may 
be thought, without abſurdity, not to be one 
mark of his divine legation. The thirteenthchapter 
of Deuteronomy mighe find it's place here ; and 
many ſingular reflections might be made concern- 
ing the precautions taken againſt falſe prophets, 
whoſe ſeductions could be ot little force in oppo- 
ſation to a true prophet ;, and againſt dreamers of 
dreams, that could have little force + 
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to daily and-almeft hourly miracles, wrought ©: 
the ſight of all Hrael.. Others might e mc on 
certain precepts, from which I will ſuppo An- 
didly, that the inquiſition eſtabliſhed in 
church has copied the inſtructions ihe gives to lic 
familiars; and others again on a ſpirit of cruclty, 
that involves the innocent with the guilty, ſpares 
neither man, woman, nor beaſt, neither the bro- 
ther, the ſon, the daughter, the wife, nor the 
friend; but makes of the whole chapter ſuch an 
edict, as could not be imputed to ATT1La, with- 
out doing - injuſtice to the uncircumciſed, as well 
as unchriſtian, king of the Huns. Such obſerva- 
tions, I ſay, might be made, and be puſhed to 
conviction; to inward conviction I mean: for 
there are thoſe that will not own it when they feel 
it, but have recourſe. rather to trifling diſtinctions 
and dogmatical affirmation, the laſt entrenchments 
of obſtinacy. In theſe let us leave them. Let it 
avail as much, as it can avail, to ſay that the laws 
referred to, and written in blood, like thoſe of 
Da aco, were given to the Iſraelites alone; that 
the Iſraelites were God's people excluſively of all 
athers ; that he was their king by a particular co- 
venant, as well as their God ; that idolatry was 
in every Iſraelite a breach of this covenant, an 
act of high treaſon, a political crime, and fit to 
be punithed as ſuch; in a word, that on all theſe 
accounts God might give them ſuch, laws in the 
ſormer relation, as he could not have given to 


them, nor to any ather people, in the latter alone, 
wiahout contradicting, and obliging thoſe who 
| obeyed 
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obeyed n to xoniradidt; the general law of 
mature, ' whereof he was the author, and by whath 
the -puniſhmene of individuals in terrace, ' ac- 
cording to their ſeveral degrees of guilt, nat the 
undiſtinguiſhing .cxtermmation of colleftive bo- 
dies, and eſpecially for matters of . is al- 
Jowed. I have met with arguments.of this 'fort 
not be admitted by ſome, perhaps, becauſe Moa; 
Flopradence, on-account of their idolatry, againſt 
the Canaanites, who had no ſuch covenant with 
God, nor were the ſubjects of ſuch a theocracy-; 
who -were -6bnowious to divine vengeance in no 
other reſpect, than that which was common to 
wovoked the Thrachtes by no other injury than 
re in ehe · mouth of Mons, and in the under- 
Fanding & all the people, the laws · uf Cad as 
God, and not merely as king. But whatever be 
determined, the- example is to my purpoſe. Ne 
2 particular people, hom, 2 Ged, hehad fepa- 
rated from the reſt of manltind, gave theſe Jaws 
to the Tirathites, mut full confeſs that theſe Jaws 
are repugnint to thoſe of mature; whith-will leave 
the dimculcy · much where he found it. He, who, 
the king and the God together, as Moss and 
te 'Traclites "certainly did, is reduced to the ne- 
. reffity of owning, what no ſincere and — 
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didted his owns laws in this inflance.. A fincere 
cexath chapees of Denmronamy 29 an example of 
1 — na- 
e D: f 38 5 
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under any obligate to look on it otberwiſe, may 
be collefted! fumm hence. The Sadducres rejectad 
the whole oral hw; and all the: traditions of the 
Phariſees: they rejected too, moſt probably, the 
whole written lam, except the five books aſcribed 
tw Mons, the this has been comroveracd : they 
denied the immortality of the ſoul, the refurrec- 
tion of the daa, aad a ſtate of furure rewasds 
and paniſhmens, which they citeemed to be doc- 
tries invent or adoped by the Phariſces, and 
to use been introduced into the jewiſh church at 
different times, as well as from different churckes, 
there are no evident traces of theſe, but rather ol 
the contrary, opinions in the moſaical ſyſtem of 
religion. The Sadducres, cherefore, oppoſed on 
all not only the Phariſees firſt, but 
the deftrine of Cunts; to whom fow of them 
. weve converted, afterwards. The Sadducees, how- 
ever, continued rmemibets of the jewiſh church, 
and facrificed at Jeruſalem, whilft the Samaritans 
were driven out, or drove theanſeives gut, and 
facrificed on the mountain of Gerigziar: neither 
th «ft» do 
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do we find that the former were ſo obnoxious to 
the cenfure of Cnnrsr, as the Phariſees. But 
the Phariſees: were ſtill the orthodox, that is, the 
ſect in faſhion: and how much they multiplied 
the obſervances of the law.by their traditions, and 
varied the ſenſe of it by their interpretatians of it, 
is enough known in general by every one. Now 
it ſeems very plain that a Jew, whether Sadducee 
or Pharifee, might have ſoftened by different me- 
thods, agreeably to the principles of his ſe, che 
abominable violations of the natural, by the mo- 
have been done, if the cruel ſpirit. of their Jaw 
had not made them a nation of enthuſiaſts ; and 
if long habits had not made the ſpilling of blaod 
more familiar to them, than to moſt other people. 
The Sadducees were famous for their ftrict attach- 
ment to the rules of juſtice : and ſome are of opi- 
nion that they took their name from an hebrew 
word, fignifying juſtice, rather than from Sapoc 
the diſciple of AnTicoxus Socnagus. Surely 
then a Jew, in the character of a Sadducee, might 
reject out of the pentateuch, with a due regard 
to natural juſtice, thoſe unnatural, unjuſt, and 
bloody inſtitutions, as reaſonably, and as recon- 
cileably with his judaiſm, as he rejected the whole 
oral law in to the Phariſees, and all 


che other books of their ſcriptures in conformity 
to the Samaritans. A Jew, in the character of a 


Phariſee, might have reconciled, with ſtill greater 
eaſe, the law of Moszs to the law of nature, 
that is, the aſſumed law of God to the real. A 


third 
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third law, the oral, might have brought this 
about; and this would have been the very beſt uſe 
to which it was ever put. When | ſay this might 
have been done with ſtill greater caſe by interpre- 
tation, than by retrenchment, I do not ſpeak with- 
out ſufficient grounds: fince I may undertake to 
ſhew, from Seipen, Basnace, and other au- 
thors, who deal in the Talmud, and in talmudical 
writings of rabbins, which they render intelli- 
gible even to me, that it would coſt leſs impro- 
bability of tradition, and leſs ſubtility of ſophiſm 
in commenting, than many other opinions did, 
which theſe men had the credit toeſtabliſh. The 
latitude of interpretation according to various 
ſenſes, and the authority of a cabala, were cer- 
tain expedients by which the imputation might 
have been taken from the Supreme Being, or the ſe- 
verity and injuſtice have been ſoftened and excuſed 
in Moszs. Nothing of this kind having been 
done, I conclude once more, that this chapter of 
Deuteronomy ſtands, and muſt ſtand, an example 
of human laws, that command what the laws of 
nature forbid. 


_ LaiTTLE more conſideration will be neceſſary to 
diſcover that a Chriſtian, who profeſſes a religion 
promulgated by God himſelf, and in every point 
conformable to the law of nature, is obliged to 
deny any precept, which is repugnant to this law, to 
come from God, let itcomeon what authority, or be 
aſſumed on what pretence ſoe ver. The 
of providence are repreſented, on one occaſion par- 


ricularly, 
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cicularly,, hy St. Paur, to he merely arbitrary: and 
che jon of thoſe ho ſhould enquire into 
the reaſon of them, is. very prudenely repraved be- 
fore han. How juſt the repreſentation, or the 
repeoot ia, may be queſtioned, as the firſt of them 
has been, and as they both may be, the more rea- 
ſonably, becauſe theſe proceedings relate ra God's 
dealings with men.; for the juſtice of which we 
ave told by divines that he appeals even to men. 
Bur this apoſtle himſe}t does nat, I think, pre- 
ſeribe any thing directiy oppolite to the law of 
nature, as the command of God to man; tho 
that favour ſtrongly of the phariſaical ſchool, and 
with the mirabilia and inopinata of the Portic, a 
fchoot not unknown to the former. 


I all cafes, and however this may be, the 
gofpel of Carrsr is one continued leſſon of the 
ftricte morality, of juſtice, of benevolence, and 
of untverſal charity. He could have called for 
fire down from heaven, or for an army of de- 
ſtroying angels, to terrify thoſe who did nos be- 
lieve, or to exterminate ſuch as fell from the faith. 
Bur he breathed quite another fpirit ; and his in- 
ſtructions to his apoſtles went no further, than to 
preach, to exhort, to reprove ; and, where they 
could not prevail to have their doctrine received, 
to ſhake of the duſt of their feet. In cafes of 
the moſt enormous crimes, and even of apoſtaſy, 
the apoftles exerciſed no other power than that of 
ſeparating fuch finners from the communion of 

- the 
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the faithful. If it ſhould be urged that they 
could exerciſe no other, becauſe they were not 
chief magiſtrates, nor legiſlators in any civil ſo- 
ciety, as Moss was, and therefore that no argu- 
ment ought to be drawn from what they did not 
do, to condemn what Moss did and commanded ; 
it would be urged in vain. They healed the lame, 
they cured the blind, and even raiſed the dead, to 
prove their miſſion. Moss proved his miſſion 
by miracles likewiſe. But the miracles wrought 
by them, in the mild and beneficent ſpirit of chri- 
ſtianity, tended to the good of mankind ; whereas 
the miracles he wrought, in the fierce and cruel 
ſpirit of judaiſm, tended to the deſtruction of 
mankind. In this caſe, therefore, the difference 
was great; but in the other, in that of keeping 
the Jews attached to their religion, and the Chri- 
ſtians to theirs, the difference was total. Moszs 
exerciſed, and commanded the exerciſe of, a poli- 
tical power, the moſt tyrannical, the moſt con- 
trary to the laws of nature, and the moſt irrecon- 
Cileable to every ſentiment of humanity, for this 
purpoſe. The apoſtles, who might have exer- 
ciſed, for the ſame purpoſe, a divine, and a much 
greater, power, exerciſed no other than that which 
has been mentioned, which was not cruel, moſt 
certainly, and can be ſcarce called coercive, in the 
courſe of their miniſtry, how much occaſion ſo- 
ever hereſy, apoſtaſy, and other flagrant crimes, 
in the churches they had planted, gave them for 
it. ELyMas, indeed, was ſtruck blind by St. 
Paul; and Axax1as and SAPPHIRA fell dead at 

Var. IV, L the 
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the feet of St. PzTER. But theſe were particular 
and extraordinary interpoſitions of providence. 
CnrIsT gave no inſtruction for the exerciſe of ſuch 
judgments in any caſe. He had reproved this 
kind of ſpirit in his diſciples, when he was among 
them : and as long as his fpirit remained in his 
church, the moſaical ſpirit, as oppoſite to his law, 
as to the law of nature, could not ariſe. When 
they, who called themſelves the ſucceſſors of his 
apoſtles, hearkened to the ſuggeſtions of their 
paſſions, and called them zeal ; that is, when po 
litical, rather than religious, motives guided them ; 
they imitated Mos xs, outdo him they could not: 
and, beſides perſecuting to convert, they not only 
the utmoſt ſeverity of puniſhment againſt 
thoſe who fell back into idolatry or judaiſm, or 
whoembraced any hereſy ; but, like Moss, they 
pretended to do all this by the command of God : 
fo that the church of Car1sT imitated, in this in- 
ſtance, as it did in many more when it was fallen 
into corruption, and not before, ſuch inſtitutions 
as the church and ſtate of the Jews adopted in 
the primitive purity, fuch as that purity was, of 
their original eſtabliſhment. 


Upon the whole matter, a chriſtian, who takes 
his religion from the goſpel, and not from ſyſtems 
of theology, far from being under any obligation 
of believing, is under the ſtrongeſt of rejecting, 
every law, whether perpetual or occaſional, whe- 
ther given to the Jews alone or to them and to 
others, that is evidently repugnant to the law of 

FR nature 
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nature and of right reaſon, to the precepts of the 
goſpel, to the example of Caxis r, to the practice 
of his firft diſciples, and to the genuine ſpirit of 
the religion they taught. If this was the ſpirit of 
God in the days of Carisr, it was the ſpirit of 
God in the days of Moss: and whatever differ- 
ence there might be in the ſeveral diſpenſations, 
and the objects of them, God could have effected 
his purpoſes without contradicting his ſpirit. We 
may believe any thing ſooner than this, that im- 
mutability admits of change; and yet we muſt 
admit both the contradiction and the change, if 
we give entire credit to all that we find related, 


and as it ſtands related, in the books of the Old 
teſtament. 


XXI. 


1 HAVE quoted from father Siuox, in one of my 

Letters ro my lord Cox sR, a divine of 
the faculty of Paris, who held that the authenti- 
city of theſe books, and divine inſpiration of their 
authors, ſhould be underſtood to extend no fur- 
ther than to matters purely of doctrine, or to 
ſuch as have a neceſſary connection with theſe. 
Upon the ſame, and even a ſtronger, principle of 
reaſon, we may aſſert that as the ſacred writers 
have no claim to inſpiration when they write on 
other ſubjects, ſo neither have they when they 
write any thing on theſe which is evidently incon- 
fiſtent with right reaſon, in matters that are pro- 
per objects of reaſon, and with the firſt principles 
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of natural law, which are at the ſame time the 
firſt principles of chriſtianity. What the french 
divine advanced, and what I have advanced here, 
will be treated as an impious paradox by ſome of 
thoſe trifling ſolemn dogmatiſts in criticiſm and 
theology, who have advanced ſo many abſurd and 
impious, really impious, paradoxes of their own. 
But let us ſee, in the preſent caſe, on whoſe ſide 
the paradox and the impiety lie. I ſay that the 
law of nature is the law of God. Of this I have 
the ſame demonſtrative knowledge, that I have 
of the exiſtence of God, the all- perfect Being. 
I ſay that the all- perfect Being cannot contradict 
himſelf; that he would contradict himſelf if the 
laws contained in the thirteenth chapter of Deuter- 
onomy, to mention no others here, were his laws, 
ſince they contradict thoſe of nature; and there- 
fore that they are not his laws. Of all this I have 
as certain, as intuitive, knowledge, as I have that 
two and two are equal to four, or that the whole 
is bigger than a part. From theſe indiſputable 
premiſes I conclude that all thoſe expreſſions in 
the text, which aſcribe theſe laws to God, are un- 
inſpired, perhaps interpolated, but undoubtedly 
falſe. What now does the dogmatiſt do? He 
begs the queſtion, and he pretends to demonſtrate. 
His premiſes are precarious, and his concluſion is 


a paradox. He imputes, directly, to the author 
of nature, what he is forced to own unjuſt and 
cruel according to the laws of nature; and he 
pretends to juſtify the all perfect Being, whom he 
has thus - accuſed, by inconcluſive and ſophiſti- 
cal arguments. 
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I rave touched this point above: but ſince I 
recolle& that Mr. Locke has inſiſted on a ſolu- 
tion of the difficulty, which I think, and am 
not afraid to call, inconcluſive and ſophiſtical, it is 
worth my while to beſtow a few more words upon 
it. There is a reſpect due even to the miſtakes 
of that great man, the reſpect I mean of giving 
a reaſon for not ſubmitting to his authority, which 
I would not pay to every dull commentator, nor 
frothy declaimer, that ſhould argue like him, or 
from him. We know, from ſome of his writings, 
how eaſily he received every hypotheſis that fa- 
vored, or that ſeemed to favor, the authenticity 
of the jewiſh ſcriptures, notwithſtanding all he 
ſaid in his chapter of probability; and Mr. CosTE, 
the tranſlator of his famous Eſſay, who knew him 
well, accounted for this, and ſome other contra- 
dictions, by a ſtrange timidity of temper, which 
made him often waver in his own abſtra& philo- 
ſophical notions, when he came to apply them to 
any of his religious prejudices. He believed, on 
very inſufficient authority, that the one true God 
was known to the Jews alone, and that the reſt of 
mankind were polytheifts and idolaters from the 
beginning. Thus he might receive too ſome other 
theological aſſumptions : this, for inſtance, as 
preſumptuous and impertinent as it is, to aſſign 
the ſufficient reaſon that infinite wiſdom had for 
doing in one manner what infinite power might 
have done in ſeveral, * that it was neceſſary God 
“ ſhould ſeparate a choſen people from the reſt 
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tc of mankind, in order to preſerve among man- 
« kind the knowledge of himſelt in his unity :” 
or this, that the choice fell on the Iſraelites not 
for their own merit,” ſince no nation upon 
earth could have leſs towards God or man, but, 
te for the merit of their forefathers,” of ABRAHAM 
famous in the eaſt, the patriarch of the Arabians 
as well as of the Jews, of Isaac his ſon, and of 
Jacos his grandſon, of whom it is ſaid in the 
ſcriptures that they were preferred in the womb 
to ISMAEL and to Esav, without aſſigning any ap- 
parent reaſon for this preference, ſince they could 
have no perſonal merit ſo early; and the reaſon of 
which muſt have been therefore this, that the 
Iſraelites were to deſcend from them; which looks 
as if the fathers were choſen for the ſake of the 
ſons, rather than the ſons for the ſake of the fa- 
thers. Mr. Lock, who could embrace ſuch hy- 
potheſes as theſe, might caſily aſſume, as he did 
aſſume, that in order to keep up this ſepara- 
% tion, and to ſecure the effects of it, the Su- 
preme Being ſubmitted to be not only the tute- 
1 lary deity of thi: people, as he had been of 
* their fathers, and to make a covenant with 
* them, but to be their local deity, and even 
literally as much their king as their God.“ 


Trar he was ſuch a king Mr. Locks aſ- 
ſerted : and on that aſſertion he diſtinguiſhed be- 
tween the moſaical, and all other laws, in his 
Letter concerning toleration. By the former, ido- 
laters were to be rooted out, he fays : but the 


former 
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former is not obligatory on Chriſtians, and there- 
fore urged by intolerants very abſurdly in favor of 
perſecution. The jewiſh commonwealth, differ- 
ent from all others, was an abſolute theocracy; 
no difference could be made between that com- 
monwealth and the church ; religious laws were 
the civil laws of that people, and part of their 
political government, in which God himſelf was 
the legiflator. The citizens, therefore, of that 
commonwealth, who apoſtatiſed, were proceeded 
"againſt as traitors and rebels, guilty of no leſs 
than high treaſon. Let it be fo. The objections 
of injuſtice and cruelty to theſe laws will remain 
in their full force, and be of more weight to 
prove them human, than all theſe hypotheſes to 
prove them divine. God was king, and idolatry 
was no leſs than high treaſon ; no objection there- 
fore can lie againſt the puniſhment of it. None 
certainly: but every objection to the manner, and 
degree, in which this puniſhment was to be in- 
flicted, ſtands good; for if we can believe God 
to have been a king, we can never believe him to 
have been ſuch a king as he is deſcribed, nor to 
have given ſuch laws as Moszs gave in his name. 
Is it not enough to reduce, in our notions, the 
Supreme Being to the ſtate of an earthly monarch, 
unleſs we degrade the all: perfect Being, in them, 
to the character of an unjuſt and cruel tyrant, 
who authoriſed, and even commanded, his mini- 
| ers expreſly to puniſh without meaſure, without 
diſcernment, and without forms of juſtice ? Can 
it be obligatory on a Chriſtian to believe this, 
ee L 4 which 
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which Mr. Locks believed? Surely not; no 
more than to believe that it is obligatory on him 
at this day to puniſh heretics by virtue of theſe 
laws: which opinion Mr. Locks diſclaimed, and 
againſt which he wrote this very treatiſe. 


'T xxep not take notice of the indulgence, which, 
Mr. Lock obſerves, to the honor of the moſai- 
cal law, was ſhewn by it to ſtrangers. The ob- 
ſervation is not ſtrictly within my ſubject; for I 
never affirmed that all the laws of Moses were 
repugnant to the law of nature. But what was 
this indulgence ? Strangers were not compelled 
by force, and on pain of death, to embrace ju- 
daiſm, nor were the Iſraelites commanded to ex- 
terminate the Moabites, and other foreign na- 
tions, unleſs they renounced their idolatry. The 
taſk might have been too hard for the choſen 
people : and they did not want, at that time, any 
more land than that of the ſeven nations. It they 
had wanted more, they would have ſoon had a 
law to take it, and to exterminate the rightful 
poſſeſſors, as they had a promiſe, and a law which 
authoriſed them to conquer and deſtroy the Ca- 
naanites. Mr. Locke, indeed, adds another rea- 
ſon for this deſtruction. God had choſen Canaan 
for his kingdom, as well as the Iſraelites for his 
ſubjects, and he could not ſuffer the adoration of 
any other deity in his kingdom: tho, in fact, 
other deities continued to be adored there, with 
or without the conſent of his people. More re- 
flections on the manner of ſtating facts, as well as 

of 
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of arguing, may be made; but theſe are more than 
enough to ſhew, in one inſtance more, and by the 
way, into how low a form the greateſt writers 
fall, when they attempt to reconcile to common 
ſenſe, or common honeſty, many paſſages of tra- 
ditions inconſiſtent with both. The Jews, or the 
penmen of theſe traditions, had fo little of either, 
that they repreſent ſometimes a patriarch like 
Jacos, and ſometimes a faint like Davio, by 
characters that can belong to none but the very 
worſt of men. Can we be ſurpriſed, then, that 
they aſcribed to the all · perfect Being, on various 
occaſions, ſuch a conduct, and ſuch laws, as are 
inconſiſtent with his moſt obvious perfections? 
Can we believe ſuch a conduct, and ſuch laws, 
to have been his, on the word of the proudeſt 
and the moſt lying nation of the world ? 


Many other conſiderations, ſome of which 
have been occaſionally mentioned, in what! have 
writ to you, might have their place here. But 
I ſhall confine myſelf to one, which I do not 
remember to have ſeen, nor heard urged on one 
ſide, nor anticipated on the other. To ſhew, then, 
the more evidently how abſurd, as well as im- 
pious, it is to aſcribe theſe moſaical laws to God, 
let it be conſidered that neither the people of Iſ- 
rael, nor their legiſlator perhaps, Knew any thing 
of another life, wherein the crimes committed in 
this life are to be puniſhed ; altho he might have 
learned this doctrine, which was not ſo much a 
ſecret doctrine as it may be preſumed that the 

unity 
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unity of the ſupreme God was, among the Egyp- 
tians. Whether he had learned both, or either, 


or neither of them, in thoſe ſchools, cannot be de- 
termined ; but this may be advanced with aſſur- 
ance : If Moszs knew that crimes, and there- 
fore idolatry, one of the greateſt, were to be pu- 
niſhed in another life, he deceived the people in 
the covenant they made by his intervention with 
God. If he did not know it, I ſay it with horror, 
the conſequence, according to the hypotheſis I 
oppoſe, muſt be, that God deceived both him 
and them. In either cafe, a covenant or bargain 
was made, wherein the conditions of obedience 
and diſohedience were not fully, nor by conſe- 
quence fairly, ſtated. The Iſraelites had better 
things to hope, and worſe to fear, than thoſe 
that were expreſſed in it: and their whole hiſtory 
ſeems to ſhew how much need they had of theſe 
additional motives, to reſtrain them from poly- 
theiſm and idolatry, and to anſwer the aſſumed 
purpoſes of divine providence. 


XXII, 


TH E rough draughts, that have been thrown 
upon theſe papers, may help to ſhew that 
there is ſuch a thing as the law of nature, ante- 
cedent to all other laws, and to the eſtabliſhment 
of civil ſociety : that this law is the law of rea- 
fon collected a poſteriori from the actual conſtitu- 
tion of things, by experience and obſervation : 
that as inſtinct, affections, paſſions, and ſelf- love, 
that 
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that univerſal ſpring of the animal kind, are 
given to put us into action, fo this law is given to 
guide and govern the human conduct: that, if this 


law did univerſally and conſtantly guide and 
govern it, mankind would reach the perfection of 
their nature, and be as happy as they are by this 
made capable of being; but that the culture of 
their reaſon, the improvement of their knowledge, 
and every thing that tends to the perfection of 
their nature, and the completion of their happi- 
neſs, being left to their induſtry, and ſubjected to 
the accidents and viciſſitudes of human affairs, 
ſome few remain in ignorance, many more fall into 
error, and the irrational prevails over the rational 
nature, in different degrees, in all of them : that 
the ſtate of mankind is imperfe& in proportion as 
the uſe that they make of their reaſon is fo : that 
the will of God ſignified by the law of nature, and 
revealed in his works, a revelation that admits of 
no doubt, ſhews the road to human happineſs to 
all mankind : that they are ſeduced out of it by 
falſe appearances, and that law, cuſtom, and even 
religion, which ſhould have kept them in it, con- 
firm theſe appearances, and only ſerve to keep 
them out of it. 


Ir it be difficult to ſhew the particular reaſons 
that have contributed, in an immenſe variety of 
inſtances, to render the laws and cuſtoms of man- 
kind ſo oppolite to one another as they are, and fo 
oppoſite, or ſo little conformable, to the law of 
nature and of right reaſon, which . 
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the model, and muſt be made the criterion, of them 
all, it is eaſy enough to diſcover what has rendered 
the religions, that have ariſen in the world, from 
the firſt ages of it, ſo oppoſite in many particular 
modes, ſo ſimilar in many general principles, and 
all of them together ſo little conformable to na- 
tural religion. 


Tus E religions, inſtituted by human, under 
the maſk of divine, authority, tho they might be 
intended to reſtrain and reform mankind, to give 
ſtronger ſanctions to the law of nature, and to be 
ſubſervient to government, have ſerved, in all ages, 
to very different purpoſes. They have promoted 
falſe conceptions of the deity, they have ſubſtituted 
ſuperſtition in the place of thoſe real duties which 
we owe to God and man, they have added new oc- 
caſions to thoſe that ſubſiſted before of enmity and 
ſtrife ; and inſociability has increaſed as they have 
floriſhed. Nay, the firſt principles of them have 
been laid in it, in direct oppoſition to the religion 
of nature and reaſcn, the firſt principle of which 
is a ſociability that flows from univerſal benevo- 
lence. We are obliged to except, out of the re- 
ligions inſtituted by human authority, the jewiſh 
and the chriſtian ; but we cannot except even theſe, 
as one of them was taught originally, as the other 
of them has been taught in the courſe of it, and as 
both of them have been practiſed, out of the reli- 
gions that have ſerved to the ill purpoſes here men- 
tioned, to that principally of inſociability. On 
the . no religions have a - 
eſſors 
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feſſors of them ſo inſociable to other men, as thoſe 
which have claimed truly, or falfely, to be im- 
mediate revelations of the Supreme Being, and 
have exacted an implicit faith as well as an implicit 
obedience. Inſociability was from the firſt, and 
continues ſtill, the great characteriſtic of judaiſm. 
So it was, and ſo it is of mahometiſm. So it was 
not of goſpel-chriſtianity, but ſo it is become of 
theological chriſtianity ; if I may be allowed to 
make a diſtinction which will juſtify icfelf abun- 
dantly in every inſtance of compariſon. 


Tax wiſdom, as well as the power, that ap- 
pears in the whole conſtruction, order, and har- 
mony of the univerſe, muſt have carried, at all 
times, the ſame general conviction into the breaſt 
of every man who obſerved, and reflected on his 
own obſervations. BatBus had therefore ſuffi- 
cient reaſon to ſay, in a good ſenſe, what TuLLy 
makes him ſay, that he muſt want intelligence 
4 himſelf who can believe that this ſtupendous ma- 
„ chine was made and is preſerved without intelli- 
*« gence,” that is, without a diſtin and ſuperior 
intelligence, not without intelligence of it's own; 
the intelligence of the maker, not that of the thing 
made; for this is ſuch an abſurdity as the refine- 
ments of philoſophy alone could adopt, and as 
can be never reconciled to the judgment of com- 
mon ſenſe. * Caeleſtem ergo admirabilem ordi- 
* nem. . .. qui vacare mente putat, is ipſe mentis 
<« expers habendus eſt,” may be underſtood indeed 
to ſignify this very abſurdity in the mouth of a 

Stoic, 
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Stoic, and TuLLy might mean to make Barnvg 
ſpeak in character, for which reaſon the paſſage 
ſhould never be quoted without any explanation,as 
it is continually, for an expoſition of true theiſm. 
But if the ſphere of Pos1Don1us had been ſent to 
the Britons, or to the Scythians, in the days of 
Barnzus and Turry; if the machine called, I 
know not why, the Orrery, was fent, in our days, 
to the Hottentots, or the Samojedes, theſe ſavages 
would ſmile at the ſtupidity of any of their bre- 
thren, if any ſo ſtupid ſhould be found among ſa- 
vages, who could imagine fuch a machine to be 
the effect of chance, or to have contrived, and 
made itſelf. They would all conclude that it 
was the work of intelligence, and of greater ſkill 
than that which they employed to build their huts, 
or to ſhape their canoes. The moſt reaſonable 
among them could not fail to ſee, in the unity of 
the deſign, the unity of the artificer. But the vul- 
gar, who make themſelves, their own ideas, and 
their own manners, the meaſure of all things, 
might very eaſily conclude that the ſeveral parts 
of this machine were made, and the ſeveral mo- 
tions of it were directed, by different intelligences. 
This opinion too might grow up to be general 
amongſt them, and the moſt rational ſavages might 
be obliged to yield to the leaft rational : in ad- 
vancing of which no more is aſſumed than what 
has happened in every age and country, even the 
moſt civiliſed, and the leaft ignorant. But none 
of theſe ſavages would be abſurd enough to ſup- 


poſe, tho philoſophers ſuch as the Stoicians have 
done 


| 
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done little leſs, that the intelligence, which made 
every wheel of the machine to move, was in the 
wheel. 


Taz Romans, the Greeks, and, before them, all 
the learned nations of the eaſt, were in this caſe. 
The vulgar acknowledged a multitude of divini- 
ties, to whom they aſcribed every excellency, and 
every defect of their own nature; ſo that in wor- 
ſhiping them they worſhiped in ſome fort them- 
felves. Their wiſe men, who acknowledged the 
unity of a Supreme Being, and held theſe inferior 
divinities to be his creatures and miniſters, made 
even this being after their own image. The lovers 
of eaſe made him an indolent being, and wholly 
unconcerned about human affairs. The proud, 
who thought every thing that related to man 
equally important, and equally an object worthy 
of the divine care, made him a buſy trifling being. 
« Myxneecipes aliquis, minutorum opuſculorum 
« fabricator.” They who converted, with pro- 
fane timidity, a reverential awe into a ſuperſtiti- 
ous fear of God, and made the exiſtence of a Su- 
preme Being, which ought to be the comfort, the 
terror of mankind, ran into one of theſe extremes. 
They either ſcreened him from human ſight by the 
interpoſition of mediating, interceding, atoning, 
beings : or, fierce and cruel themſelves, they re- 
preſented him hating without reaſon, revenging 
without provocation, and puniſhing without mea- 
fure. The gay, the wanton, the luxurious, made 
gods and goddeſſes of the fame characters; and 


Jo- 
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Jvrirzx himſelf, the father of gods and men, 
was liable to human paſſons, and partook of ſen- 
ſual pleaſures. Thus the vulgar believed, and 
thus the prieſts encouraged; whilſt the philoſo- 
phers, overborne by the torrent of polytheiſm, 
ſuffered them to believe, in ages when true theiſm 
was reputed atheiſm. There were others again 
who had, beſides that vanity which is common to 
all men, the particular vanity of believing them- 
ſelves choſen objects of the care of heaven, diſtin- 
guiſhed by ſingular privileges, and predeſtina- 
ted to ſome glorious purpoſe or other. The 
Egyptians were the firſt of all men admitted to the 
ſight of the gods, and to a communication with 
them, according to JaMBLicaus : and we may 
ſee what notions had been inſtilled into the Romans, 
of grandeur and empire, to which they were de- 
ſigned by the gods, when we read the pompous 
anſwer that Jurirzx makes to his daughter, in 
the firſt book of the Eneid. I wave any further 
inſtances of the ſame kind : 00 Ye — 


to be mentioned. 


concerning the divine and human nature, which 
philoſophers broached, and brought into faſhion; 
as the vulgar had brought, cho they had not been 
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What is to my purpoſe to obſerve here is, that the 
ſyſtems of theology, which philoſophers, prieſts, 
and the rabble of the world, conſpired to frame, 
were ſyſtems of ſuperſtition ; that they paſſed how- 
ever for ſyſtems of religior, revealed ſome how or 
other, to ſomebody or other, ſometimes by the 
Supreme Being himſelf, ſometimes by any other 
divine perſon, and, therefore, always of more 
authority than ſuch as human reaſon could collect 
from the appearances of things. This perſuaſion 
too made it quite unneceſſary to employ human 
reaſon about ſo ſuperfluous a work : and thus an 
immenſe crop of ſuperſtitions grew up, choaked 
the ſeeds of natural religion, and corrupted, in a 
great degree, both public and private morality. 
In ſhort, reaſon has been always controlled, na- 
tural religion and natural law have been almoſt 
entirely ſuperſeded, in every ſociety of men : and 
many inſtances might be to ſhew that 
this has moſt in thoſe which have been 
eſteemed the moſt civiliſed. This has been the 
effect of imagination and paſſion, neceſſary, but 
dangerous, parts of our compoſition, under the 
influence of particular prejudices, and the direction 
of private motives in matters of the moſt public 
contern. If the revelations had not been pretended 
only ; if the ſame divine wiſdom, that ſhews both 
the exiſtence and the will of God in his works, 
had preſcribed any particular form of worſhip to 
mankind, and had inſpired the particular applica- 
tions of his general laws; the ſyſtem of religious 
and civil government would have been uniform in 

Vor. IV. M the 
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the whole world, as well as conformable to nature, 
and reaſon; and the ſtate of mankind would have 
arrived at human perfection. But it was not in 
the councils of the Moſt High, which it becomes 
us to adore-and not to examine, that this ſhould be 
fo : and therefore all theſe ſyſtems of religions and 
laws being nothing more than human expedients, 
there is no room to wonder that they have not been 
more effectual to good purpoſes, nor that the ſtate 
of mankind is ſuch as we feel, and as we are apt 
to complain that it is. 


XXIII. 


Wy E may affure, from fact, that this has been 
the divine economy ; and leave thoſe men 

to aſſume from imagination what this economy has, 
or ſhould have been, who have ſo much theologi- 
cal preſumption. But whilſt we leave them to 
imagine without fact, we muſt not ſuffer them to 
imagine againſt it. Nothing can be, I thiak, more 
true, than what has been advanced concerning the 
unnatural religions, laws, and cuſtoms eſtabliſhed 
in the ſeveral ſocieties of men: and yet it is not 
lefs true, that the tables of natural religion and law 
are hung up in the fight of all men. All may 
ever prevail in the bulk of mankind, againſt Know- 
ledge, mare or leſs, and to ſome degree, becauſe 
it is agreeable to the private intereſts of thoſe who 
lead, and to the prejudices of thoſe who are. led, 
that it ſhould ; I do nor believe that there exer was 
a 
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a time, when it could be faid with truth that the 
law of nature was imperfectly known, or that it 
was an incomplete ſyſtem of morality before the 
chriſtian revelation : both of which 
W 


Da. CLARK ſays, in his Evidences of natural 
and revealed religion, which are aften dim, and 
often weak, that the heathen philoſophers were 
never able to prove, and explain clearly and diſ- 
tinctly enough, to perſons of all capacities, thoſe 
things which they were the moſt fully certain of, 
and did in good meaſure underſtand ; ſuch as the 
obligations of virtue, and the will of God, in mat- 
ters of - morality. Now if it could be reconciled 
to common ſenſe that they underſtood not fully, 
but in good meaſure only, ſuch doctrines as they 
are faid in the fame ſentence to have been fully 
certain of, there would be no occaſion to wonder 
that they were unable to prove and explain them. 
But to paſs this over, the reaſons alledged to ſhew 
their inability in this reſpect, or that they under- 
Rood theſe things in good meaſure only, are ſuch 
as give, indeed, great occaſion to wonder when 
they fall from the yen of fo able a writer. Their 
-difcouvſes, he ſays, were rather ſpeculative and 
Jearned, nice and ſubtile diſputes, than practical 
and uſeful inſtructions: the bulk of mankind 
could not profit by the ſublime doctrine of PLaro, 
For inſtance. Agreed. The difficulty then of diſ- 
eas. in mat- 


rers 
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ters of morality, and the whole ſyſtem of natural 
religion, aroſe merely from the method they took 
of diſcovering it to themſelves, and of explaining 
it to others. That is, they did by this ſyſtem the 


very thing which divines have done by that of 
chriſtianity. Philoſophers departed from the ſim- 
plicity of nature, divines from that of the goſpel. 
Had the former been content to collect the will of 
God, as far as it concerns the duty of man, from 
what they knew of themſelves, of their fellow 
creatures, and of the conſtitution, phyſical and 
moral, of the world, they had neither bewildered 
themſelves, nor grown unintelligible to others. 
But they could not be ſo content. Many of theſe 
antient, like their mimics, the modern, reafoners 
a priori, undertook to deduce the religion of hu- 
man nature and of human reaſon, from prin- 
ciples that exiſt infinitely beyond them. They 
knew human nature; and from thence they might, 
by the help of human reafon have taught very 
clearly what they underſtood very fully. They 
did both when they kept within theſe bounds: but 
when tkey went beyond them, they did neither. 
When they pretended to contemplate the nature 
and moral attributes of the Supreme Being, they 
were, indeed, as unqualified for it as bats are to 
behold the light of the ſun. They puzzled the 
cleareft, and confounded the moſt diſtin, ideas, 
ſometimes by metaphyſical enthuſiaſm, and ſome- 
times by political deſign ; for when fuch miſts are 
conjured up in the moſt ſerene parts of our intel- 
lectual ſyſtem, it cannot be intended by men who 

are 
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are in their ſenſes, one would think, to make us 
ſee better: and, therefore, I could never read the 
propoſition, that we may eaſily know God, if 
we be not i t of ourſelves, fo abſolutely ad- 
vanced, nor that ſtrange parallel between God and 
the ſoul of man, wherein Dr. BaR ROW confeſſes 
that he indulged his thoughts ſomewhar freely , 
without being ſorry to find them in the works of 
ſo reſpectable an author. 


AnoTaer reaſon, brought by CLARKE, to 
ſhew how unable theſe philoſophers were to prove 
and explain the obligations of natural religion is 
this : They were never able to frame to themſelves 
any complete, regular, and conſiſtent ſyſtem or 
ſcheme of things. If by theſe words be meaned, 
as it muſt be in this place, ſuch a ſyſtem or ſcheme 
of morality, the fact aſſerted is untrue, how ex- 
cellently ſoever the eloquent LactanTivs may 
have ſer this matter forth, or the judicious Jus rid 
may have ſupported our modern doctor. In con- 
tradiction to all three, we may affirm boldly, be- 
cauſe truly, that there is no one moral virtue, which 
has not been taught, explained, and proved, by 
the heathen philoſophers, both occaſionally and 
purpoſely. It is, therefore, particularly abſurd 
in chriſtian writers to ſay, as the author of the Evi- 
dences ſays, after his two guides, that theſe phi- 
loſophers did, indeed, diſcover all the particular 
docttines of true religion; but that no one of them 
made a ſcheme true in all it's parts, nor did any 

Vol. II. Serm. vii. 
NM 3 one 
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in their writings. For, I afk, are all the wuths of 
natural and revealed religion collected into one re- 
gular and complete ſyſtem in any of the Goſpela, 
or even of the Epiſtles? Did any one of the fathers 
of the church make an entire ſcheme of religion or 
morality true in all it's parts? Will any man have 
the front ro deny that they all mingled ſome truth 
and ſome error? Did not this very Lacrawrius, 
did not Jusrix, do fo ? Did any one of the fathers 
colle& the truths that concern all our moral obli- 
gations, them from the errors, and make 
a regular complete ſyſtem of the whole ? Will it be 
ſaid that St. AmBrose did ? But St. AMBroSE was 
a poor imitator of TuLLY. In ſhort, all the hea- 
then phloſophers agreed that the practice of vir- 
rue was of neceffary and indiſpenſable obligation, 
and that the happinefs of mankind depended on it 
in general and in particular. They all agreed 
likewiſe what was virtue, and what was vice: and 
if they had any diſputes about the great principles 
of natural, Chriſtians had the fame about the 
great principles of revealed, religion. They had 
ſuch in the days of Josr and of Lacrawrros: 
and that they continued to have them in our days, 
CrARK RE himfelf has been a ſignal example. 


IT was neither natural theology, nor ethics, that 
perplexed natural religion. It was metaphyficyl 
theology. Antient, like modern; heathen, like 
chriſtian, philoſophers. had indeed many trifting 
diſputes about words, 2 or 

about 
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about things ſo very plain, that nothing lefs than 
grecian acutrneſs could make them appear at all 
bonum in which, it is ſaid, there were two 
hundred and fourſcore different opinians *. That 
there were ſo many may be doubted; but that they 
muſt have been extremely various is certain. The 
ſummum bonum, or the ſupreme goad of man, 
as it was: underſtood and taught by the heathen 
philoſophers, and which Dr. CLARK calls, not 
without a deſigned ambiguity, the final happineſs 
of man, was a ſubject whereon every man had a 
right to pronounce. for himſelf, and no man had 
a right to pronounce for another. Theſe diſputes 
not be ſo ſtrongly objected, ſince it is eaſy to ſhew 
that - chriſtian divines, the ſchoolmen eſpecially, 
have trifled as much on points relative to natural 
and revealed religion both, as ever the heathen did 
on paints relative to the former. Of the chriſtian 
rifles, too we may ſay, what could not be ſaid of 
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kind aroſe When the. heathen philoſophers. at- 
tempted. for they did attempt, to make a com- 
plete, regular, and conſiſtent ſyſtem or ſcheme of 
things, the want of which is objected to them. 
-Theſc attempts were puſhed. very far by pagan 
theiſta: but it muſt be confeſſed that they ſerved 
only to ſnhe v that men are fitted to know a little of 
ſome few things, and the whole of nothing. Theſe 
men found ſoon that no ſufficient materials for 
ſuch a-ſyſters or ſcheme lay within the bounds of 
patural.law, and natural theology. They had re- 
Ar which 
a ſcience of their own invention, it was eaſy 
r them to eſtabliſh ſuch principles in it, as they 
judged ſufficient for their purpoſe. They pro- 
ceeded, therefore, to reverſe the whole order of 
reaſoning in the ſearch of truth, to reverſe the py- 
ramid ; and, inſtead of riſing up from a broad 
foundation of particulars, laid in knowledge, 
the lofty. and narrow pinacle of all 
the exiftence of one all- perfect Being, 
tected prepoſterouſly to ſet this pinacle on 
ground, and to raiſe the pyramid without any 
foundations at all. They not only reaſoned con- 
cerning the nature and attributes of God himſelf 
from mere imagination, but they gave him a3 
many companions and miniſters, gods, angels, 
demous, genii, as they thought fit. CI AAk E 
ſays, and moſt of his brethren agree with him, 
that to reaſan in this manner, from the nature and 
attributes of. Cod, is the very firſt and moſt ne. 
222 His and as? 
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of the reaſoning of ' pagan theiſts, in conſequence 
of this firſt and moſt᷑ neceſſary thing of all, would 
nat be quite ſo full; and indeed it may ſeem to 
tor- uſe, by thoſe who made the one Supreme 
Being, according to the nature and attributes they 
give him, ſo immediately active in human affairs. 
But the pagan theiſts declined no help; and the 
ſervice their gods, and other inferior beings were 
of, in accounting for the creation and government 
of the world, is known to every man who has been 
converſant in their writings, in thoſe of Praro 
particularly. When they wanted to account for 
the origin of evil, ditheiſm was invented; when 
they wanted to account for the er utuſt 
diſtribution of good and evil, the mythologia 
6 de inferis. 


Zur to be more particular. CLarxz obſerves 
that bare reaſon cannot diſcover in what manner, 
and with what kind of external ſervice, God will 
be worſhiped. He might have added, that bare 
reaſon cannot diſcover how any external ſervice, 
that man can pay, ſhould be acceptable to the ſu- 
preme and all- perfect Being, except a compliance 
in all our words and actions with his known will, 
revealed in his works, an inward adoration of his 
unknown nature, a gratitude for benefits, and an 
entire refignation to his providence. The heathens 
knew that all the duties of natural religion are con- 
tained under theſe heads, but that the divine will 
WW ſervice, with which God 
would 
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would be worſhiped, had been ſignified relatively 
to none of theſe duties. They might, therefore, 
as the beſt and wiſeſt of them did, approve the 
political inſtitutions of an external ſervice, as po- 
litical inſtitutions, and as far as they helped to keep 
up a lively ſenſe of theſe duties in the minds of men, 
and to promote the practice of them. But they, 
who prefumed to reaſon boldly about the nature 
and attributes of God, were not fo content. They 
repreſented the one Supreme Being, to themſelves 
and others, under as many different characters as 
they repreſented their different gods. The moſt 
general repreſentation of him, becauſe it was 
thought the moſt proper to intimidate mankind, 
and to anſwer the ends of government, or becauſe 
it was that which natural and ſuperſtitious fear 
could the moſt eaſily frame, was framed under the 
image of an abſolute tyrannical monarch. From 
ſuch notions theſe reaſoners a priori deduced 
all thofe, whereby they took men out of the rela- 
tion of creatures to their creator, and placed them 
in that of ſlaves to their tyrant. From hence thoſe 
numberleſs, ridiculous, and cruel rites of paga- 
niſm, which were held as neceſſary to obtain the 
favor, and to avert the anger, of heaven, as the 
ſtricteſt obſer vation of morality ; nay more neceſ- 
fary, if we may judge, as we may mott reaſonably, 
of anticnr by nn _ ED IE 
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whale kind, wherein every individual is included, 
depends on it. Obedience carries it's reward, diſ- 
obedience it's puniſhment, along with it in the ge- 
neral ſyſtem : and God has not made particular 
ſyſtems, nor eſtabliſhed particular providences, fon 
particular nations, much lefs for particular men, 
as far as we can diſcover by the help of reaſon and 
ex The ſame cauſes produce the ſame 
effects every where, with ſome little variety of cir- 
cumſtances; and as the precepts of the law are 
common to all men, ſo are the ſanctions of it. In 
ſhort, as all men fin againſt the order of nature 
more or leſs, ſo the imperfect ſtate of mankind 
ſhews that they ſuffer more or leſs by the uniform 
courſe of it. But neither reaſon nor experience 
will ſhew us, in the author of nature, an angry 
revengeful judge, or a bloody executioner. Nei- 
ther reaſon nor experience will lead us to inquire 
what propitiation God will accept, nor in what 
manner a reconciliation between the Supreme Being 
and this worm man is to be made *. Natural rea- 
ſon does not ſtop here, nor expect with impatience 
the aid of fome particular revelation. She ſtops 
much ſooner. Repentance, as it implies amend- 
ment, is one of her doctrines, a neceſſary conſe- 
quence of her principles; and ſhe does not ſo much 
as ſaſpect that any further revelation. is wanting to 
eſtabliſh it. But the teaſoners a priori did, on 
falſe principles, in this caſe, and in many others, 
what an uazeaſoning vulgar had done through ig- 
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norance, and without any principles at all, except 
thoſe of ſuperſtition. They took off from the 


real perfections of the Supreme Being, and they 
added imaginary excellencies to the human nature: 


like Paocx usr Es, they ſtretched out humanity, 
and lopped off from divinity, with great metaphy- 
fical pains, as much as they could : and when they 
found that one of theſe lines was ſtill too ſhort, 
and the other ſtill too long, to anſwer their pur- 
poſe of making them nearly commenſurate, they 


ſpun a thread out of imagination, to lengthen the 
ſhorteſt. 


On ſuch notions of the divine and human na- 
ture, egyptian, chaldean, magian, and almoſt all 
the theiſts of antiquity, founded their theology: 
ea the authority of which they inſtituted various 
forms of worſhip, and promoted ſuperſtitious opi- 
nions by their attempts to diſcover the whole 
ſcheme and ſyſtem of things; ſome of which in- 
ſected even the fathers of our church in antient 
times, and would be avowed at this time by none 
but Roſicrucians, and fanatics as mad as them. In 
fine, this was the ſource from which ſo many re- 
ligious ceremonies and obſervances, that had no 
direction to promote natural religion, tho pre- 
tending to derive their inſtitution from the. author 
of it, aroſe. Sins were multiplied, and the terrors 
of ſuperſtitious minds increaſed, But even if theſe 
terrors had been rightly and ſolely applied to real 
crimes, not to- fins of arbitrary diſcipline, they 
would have been of little effect, fince the means of 
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reconciling all finners to an offended deity were 
made by this theology extremely eaſy. Strange 
means indeed they wete, and ſuch as coſt the of- 
fender little. Such were expiatory facrifices, where- 
in the blood of an innocent beaſt, or man, was 
ſhed to atone for the guilty perſon : as if God was 
appeaſed whenever the prieſts were glutted with 
roaſt meat, or as if it were indifferent to him whioſe 
blood was ſhed, provided his altars reeked with 
gore. This expiation was puſhed to ſuch a de- 
gree of pious inhumanity, that fathers made burnt 
offerings of their children to MoLocn. I call ic 
pious, becauſe they who never offered up them- 
ſelves ſeemed however to prove their repentance, 
as ABRAHAM was ready to prove his faith, much 
better by ſacrificing their children, than a ram or 
an ox. They ſacrificed what they held deareft 
next to themſelves: and they might think that 
they had the example of the gods to authoriſe 
the practice, for Sa co HO, it is faid, re» 
lated that Sa ruxx had offered up his only fon in 
the time of a plague. *© Coelo patri in holocau- 
*+* {tum obtulir.” 


Tuis was one effect of theological ingraftments 
on natural religion. The Supreme Being was re- 
preſented ſo vindicative and cruel, that nothing 
leſs than acts of the urmoſt cruelty could appeaſe 
his anger, and that his prieſts were ſo many but- 
chers of men and other animals. Another in- 
graftment of the ſame kind was deduced from a 
very contrary notion, from a notion that God was 
con- 
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conftantly attentiue to the affairs of men, to the 
Jeaſt, and to the moſt important allke; that he en- 
tered into the cloſeſt familiariey with ſome, and 
gave audience at all times to all. A in- 
Kanoes of this ſort, as well as of the former, might 


be cited ; for the ſame theology, which repreſented 
the all-perfect Being rigorous and fevere, withour 


Feble, without any regard to his majeſty, or to the 
infinite f of his nature. But theſe in- 
ſtances are ſo eaſily found, and they are ſo ſhocking 
to every ſincere theiſt who frames the moſt eleva- 
ted, and therefore the leaſt unworthy, ſentiments he 
is able of God, that I am willing to fave myſelf 
and you the trouble of refleſting on them. Ita 
* tetra ſunt, ut ea fugiat et reformidet oratio.*” 
How ſhould they be otherwiſe, when ignorance 
and ſuperſtition were firſt to produce them, and 
when the eternal unalterable reaſon of things, che 
knowledge of which is claimed by men who ap- 
prove ſome of the moſt deteſtable of theſe 'inftan-. 
ces, and who produce others of their own growth, 
but upon che ſame principles, is for the moſt part 
nothing elſe than the reaſon of party, of pej alice, 
of profeſſion, and of authority? Let me, there- 
fore, mention one alone. It hall de one that is 
common to all religions; and that carries wich it, 
in general practice, more matter of ridiĩcũle, an 
of horror. The inſtance; I mean, A 
* Cic. Tuſe. diſp. 


to 
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to ſpeak more properly, the abuſe of prayer. To 
keep up a due ſenſe of our dependance on God, for 
which purpaſe this inſtitution may be a very uſe- 
ful, and, conſequently a very rational, expedient, 
is che duty of every man. But then it muſt be 
practiſed in a manner reconcileable to other duties 
of religion; in the firſt place, to an awful reve- 
rence, which conſiſts in the inward ſentiment whol- 
ly, and fo little in outward demonſtrations, that 
when theſe are carried too far they become a ludi- 
crous pageantry of deyotion, and ſerve rather to 
deftroy it in moſt minds, than to maintain it in any; 
to as abſolute reſignation in the next place, one act 
of which is preferable to ten thouſand collects. 
Men are fond of acceſs to the Supreme Being. 
Nothing can flatter humanity ſo much. As ſoon, 
therefore, as they are taught that they may 
have it, not only by their proxies, the-prieſts, but 
by themſelves immediately, they uſe it familiarly 
and impertinently. They put up contradictory 
patitions to heaven in all the churches of the world. 
Some would be hurtful to themſelves if they were 
granted, and almoſt all would be ſo to others. If 
the trus God could be importuned, as Lucian re- 
prefents ; JuerTz®, he would be importuned to 
7 — — of his in- 
to accommodate the whole eco- 
= his providence in a manner that implics 
oſten contradiction, to. different and oppoſite in- 
tereſts, nay to the diſferent and appeſue caprices, 
r 
men, and children. PP 
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Since I have mentioned this part of divine 
worſhip, among other external ſervices, it may 
be proper to take notice of the Second Alcibiades 
which Dr. CLAk E quotes, and which will ſerve, 
if I miſtake not, my purpoſe better than his. In 
that dialogue, Socx ars inſiſts on the danger of 
addreſſing particular petitions to the gods, left we 
ſhould aſk what is evil in itſelf, or what may prove 
ſo in the event. He recites the prayer of ſome an- 
tient poet, which is little elſe than a ſhort act of 
reſignation. He commends the Lacedemonians 
for addreſſing themſelves in much the ſame ſtyle to 
the gods, when they aſked in general © pulchra 
cum bonis.” He mentions the preference given 
by the oracle of JUPITER Hammon to the 
of the Lacedemonians over thoſe of the Arhe- 
nians, and the reſt of the Greeks. The authority 
of Hou is brought, as PrATO, PLuTarcn, 
and generally the antient writers are apt to alledge 
it on all occaſions very impertinently, to prove 
that the gods are prone to be angry, and to bear 
hatred even to whole nations. But Soca arzs 
concludes very rationally, that if they are fo, they 
are not to be bribed by facrifices, by offerings, and 
by external ſervices ; and that they regard the pu- 
rity of the heart alone. SocraTts thought that 
human errors about the will of God, and the duty 
of man, proceeded from pride mote than igno- 
rance, and therefore adviſed Azcisrapes, of the 
purity of whoſe heart he had no very good opi- 
nion, ** ſince he would not make uſe of the gene- 
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« ral reſigned prayer of the Lacedemonians 
* becauſe of his pride, to wait till he had learned 
© how to behave himſelf towards the gods and 
* towards men.” He adds, that one who had 
* concern for him, and a wonderful care of him, 
* would be his inſtructor, and would diſpel the 
« darkneſs of his mind, as Minzzva in Homtr 
takes the cloud from before the eyes of Dio- 


„ MEDE, that he might be able to diſcern what 
« was good from what was evil.“ 


WuaEeTHER it be as difficult, as CLARKE ima- 
gined, to ſuppoſe that SocxaTes meant himſelf 
in this paſſage, I examine not. Let it be that he 
meant the demon of Arcisiapts. Since the 
maſter had an attending demon who diſſuaded 
and reſtrained him when that was neceſſary, the 
ſcholar might have one who would inform, and 
determine him whenever that ſhould be neceſſary. 
Nay more. Let it be, as ſome learned men have 
obſerved, that PLA ro began to write immediately 
after the three laſt prophets of the Jews, as if God 
had raiſed up him to ſupply their place. Let 
them cite, in favor of this opinion, another paſ- 
ſage, wherein this philoſopher fays © that if a 
perfectly juſt man ſhould appear in the world. 
© he would be impriſoned, buffetted, whipped, 
« and crucified : which muſt needs have been a 
cc of Curisr, becauſe CrurisT was 
*+ whipped andcrucified ; whereas Socx Ar Es only 
% drank the poiſon by which he was condemned 
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4 to die. Let the ſame learned men take this 
paſſage too, in the Second Aleibiades, if they 
pleaſe, for another prophecy of the coming of 


 Canis?, and of 2 divine re velation, ſince remote 


Sven prophecies in Pr aT will not be readily, 
nor generally admitted, I think; neither does 


CLarke inſiſt that they ſhould. But it muſt be 


the expiation for ſin, to give ſtroager aſſurances 
of the rewards and puniſhments that await men 
2 r concerning which, - however, 
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a ſyſtem of the whole order of things, both in 


economy of God's diſpenſations to man, and of 
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he gave ſo topographical a deſcription. The con- 
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cluſion was, that, fince they could not acquire 
« a certain knowledge of the truth here, they 
„ ſhould fix on the beſt and ſafeſt of human rea- 
« ſons, and venture on that bottom through the 
* ftorms of life; unleſs they could get one ſtill 
« more firm, ſuch as ſome divine revelation would 
be, to render their paiiage leſs dangerous.” 
This now is the ſecond of the proofs brought to 
ſhew that the beſt, wiſeſt, and leaft ſuperſti- 
« tious of the philoſophers confeſſed their ſenſe 
af the want of a divine revelation, and hoped 
* for ſomething of that nature. The proofs 
are pompouſly introduced; but the whole force of 
them amounts to no more than this, that Socx A- 
TES, if in truth Soca ar Es did fay all that his 
ſcholar makes him ſay, was much in the wrong 
for not adding curioſity to pride, among the cauſes 
of human error the will of God, 
and the duty of man: but Soca arts himſelf had 
n great mind to know more than God has made 
dis human creatures capable of knowing, and, 
therefore, more than he judged it neceſſary or 
uſeful for them to know. The imaginary want 
had, therefore, no other principle, than metaphy- 
fical curioſity. It could have no other. Nothing 
could be wanting to the divine purpoſe where God 
had given, tho he had limited, the means. How 
_ abſurd, how trifling is it then to bring the opinion 


the want was teal, and that, after it had been long 
* N 2 com- 
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complained of, it was fupplied ? I paſs over anc- 
ther pretended proof of the fame kind. Por- 
PHYRY, whom it is impoſſible to fee ranked 

the leaſt ſuperſtitious philoſophers with- 
out ſurpriſe, found, it ſeems, that the univerſal 
method of delivering fouls was not ſufficiently 
known by philoſophers. 


In general, theſe men complained that ſenſe 
reached but a little way in acquiring knowledge, 
that the human mind was weak, that the human 
life was ſhort, and that the truth of things lay 
deep in darkneſs *. Theſe complaints related to 
all parts of ſcience, phyſical and metaphyſical, to 
natural philoſophy as well as natural theology : 
and I might, therefore, make the ſame uſe of 
them in one caſe, that CLARkx makes in the other. 
I might bring the imperfect knowledge of corpo- 
real nature, and the ſenſe philoſophers had of this 
imperſection, in proof that ſome neceſſary know- 
ledge of this Kind was wanting, and that they 
had reaſon to hope the defect would be ſupplied 
ſooner or later, ſome how or other, in a natural 
or in a ſupernatural way. I might beg the queſ- 
tion, like the doctor; and, having aſſumed that 
' they were ignorant of many things neceſſary to 
the phyſical, as he aſſumes with much leſs reaſon 
that they were of many things neceſſary to the 
moral, advantages of life; I might argue thar 
* Anguſtos ſenſus, imbecillos animos, brevia curricula 


vitae, in profundo veritatem eſſe demerſam, omnia tenebris 
circumfuſa eſſe. .... | 
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they had reaſon to expect a time would come, 
when men would be rendered able to diſcover not 
only the ſecond, but the firſt qualities of ſub- 
ſtances, to reaſon from a general knowledge of 
eſſences, not from a particular knowledge of 
effects, and to frame by theſe and other extraor- 
dinary means a complete, regular, and conſiſtent 
ſcheme or ſyſtem of the whole economy of cor- 


poreal nature. 


In this manner I might repreſent the wants, 
the complaints, and the expectations of the hea- 
then philoſophers. Thus I might argue : and my 
repreſentation and my argument would be ex- 
tremely ridiculous. But are thoſe of CLARKE 
leſs ſo? I think not. Theſe philoſophers, ſuch 
of them, at leaſt, whoſe works are come down to 
us, were very ignorant in phyſics. But in natu- 
ral theology, and in morality, their knowledge 
was not deficient, tho it was confined, in the 
former, to a very few general propoſitions. They 
had the ſame natural means of knowing that we 
have, and they knew, as well as we know, that 
« there is a firſt intelligent cauſe of all things, 
0 that the infinite wiſdom and power of this Be- 
ing made and preſerves the univerſe, and that 
«© his providence governs it.” They knew then, 
very fully, the relation in which they ſtood to 
this Being, the relation of dependent creatures 
and ſubjects : and this knowledge was ſufficient, 
or none would be fo, to enforce the laws he had 
given them ; for the ſame means that diſcovered 
7 N 3 the 
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the divine exiſtence, diſcovered the divine will 
in the whole extent of our moral obligations. 
We might have expected that CLARKE would 
have ſpecified ſome of theſe moral obligations 
which were unknown, or imperfectly known, to 
the philoſophers, after all his inſinuations con- 
cerning their ignorance. But, inſtead of doing 
this, he inſiſts, in the very place where his ſub- 
ject required it, on ſuch obſervances, ſuch doc- 
trines, and ſuch ſpeculations alone, as have been 
ſince indeed impoſed by the chriſtian revelation, 
but as cannot be reckoned neceſſary parts, nor, 
in truth, any parts, of the religion of nature and 
of reaſon. LactanTtivs, whom he quotes ſo 
often, and whoſe ſuffrage is in this caſe of more 
becauſe his zeal for chriftianity was ſuch, 
that he defended and taught it before he under- 
ſtood it, gives up the point. The phi 
according to him, diſcovered — _—_ 
and the whole ſecret of divine religion. 
doubt they did — > 
gion, which they diſcovered, is the foundation of 
the chriſtian. There is no one moral in 
the whole goſpel, as I have hinted already, which 
was not taught by heathen philoſophers. Even 
thoſe refinements upon virtue, to which our di- 
vines are willing to ſuppoſe that mere humanity 
could not reach, were taught by ſome heathen 
well before, as after, the coming of CIS T. Be- 


* Totam igitur veritate m, et omne divinae religionis ar 
n philoſopht attigerunt. Lib. vii. 


fort 


cant ſpeculations; and no more : for the mora- 
Iny of Zxuo, and of Ericuxvs, reduced to 
practice, was the ſame. But to proceed: how 
ſtrongly might this objection be tetorted on the 
| fathers of the chriſtian church? To object that 
the heathen bad no one complete ſcheme wherein 
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fore this time, their religion. that I mean of 
ſome of the vas much more ſpiri- 
tual than that of the Jews. After this time, it 
vied for ſpirituality, for myſtery, and for ſuper- 
natural effects, with the chriftian. To be humble, 
to renounce the pomps and vanities of the world, 
to mortify the fleſh, to be patient under afflictions, 
to forgive injuries, to return good for evil, were 
particular doctrines of paganiſm, as univerſal 
chatity or benevolence was the broad foundation 
of their moral ſyſtem. This matter is ſtrongly 
and largely exemplified in the third book of the 
Alnetanae quaeſtiones; for it ſerved biſhop HuzT's 
argument in that place to ſhew what it ſerved 
Dr. Clarke's argument in his  Evidences to 


How trifliag” is it, afrer this, to inſiſt os the 


diſputes of a theological kind; for of a moral 


kind there were, . properly ſpeaking, none, that 
aroſe among the philoſophers ? They were diſ- 
putes about words, or about ſome very inſfignifi- 


all the moral duties were collected rogether, in- 


9 


ſtead of being taught occaſionally, is ridiculous, 


. Jince the ſame objection might be made, if it was 
one, to chriſtianity eri. But the divines 
N 4 who 
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who obiect this mean ſomething more. When 
they ſay that the philoſophers were unable to com- 
prehend the truth of religion, tho they diſcovered 
and explained almoſt all the particulars wherein 
it conſiſts *, they mean by the entire ſcheme they 
refer to, the ſummary of their own theology, 
wherein the fall and the redemption of man, and 
all the myſteries of chriſtianity are contained. 
This they call the whole doctrine, and deſign 
of true religion from the original to the conſum- 
mation of all things: and of this indeed the hea- 
then philoſophers might well be ignorant, ſince 
no man could know it who was not taught by 
St. Paul, or by ſame chriſtian doctor F. 


Tuvs their ignorance of true religion is ac- 
counted for not a little hypothetically. But even 
thus their complaints are not juſtified, nor the 
expectations imputed to them rendered reaſonable. 
They muſt needs be ignorant of true religion, if 
natural religion was a part of it only, even at that 
time, as it is at this. They could not know a 
revealed religion, nor any real want of it, before 
the revelation was made : and the knowledge they 
had was ſuch as the Author of nature had thought 


ſufficient, ſince he had given them no more. 


Their complaints and their e there- 
fore, were tounded m proud curioſity, and vain 


. Quamvis ea fere, quibus ſumma ipſa conſtat, et 


3 et caplicaverint. Lact. L. vii. 


+ Verum autem non ni cus * fit doctus a 
Deo. Ib. 


| 
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preſumption. The uſe which CLARKE makes of 
them is ſomething worſe. To approve thern, and 
to deduce from the 1uppoſed reaſonableneſs of 
them the neceſſity of a turther revelation, is to 
weigh his own opinion, and theirs, againſt pro- 
vidence. It is to ſay, that they iaw betore, and 
that he has ſeen ſince this further rcvelation was 
made, the neceſſity of it to reform ma: {cind off2c- 
tually, by opening to them the whole doctrine and 
deſign of true religion, which were opened in 
part only to the heathen world; and that the 
event has juſtified the complaints, and the ex- 
pectation. This latter has been a topic of much 
theological triumph. Bring me a man”, fays 
LacTtanTius “, © whois choleric, who is given 
© ro rail, who is unruly and fierce, with a few words 
of God I will render him as tame as a ſheep. 
«* Bring me one who is given up to his luſt,” and fo 
he goes on. Numquis haec phi aut 
i unquam praeftitir, aut, praeſtare {i velit, poteſtꝰ 
Did any one of the philoſophers do ſo much, or 
could he, if he would? It was hard,” ſays St. 
AvsTINn, where he mentions the letter of Pon 
PHYRY to ANEBO, it was hard for fo great a 
„ philoſopher to diſcover, to expoſe, and boldly 
0 to convict the whole diabolical fociety, which 
« every little old chriſtian woman diſcovers at 
once, and deteſts openly. Quam quaelibet 
« anicula chriſtiana nec noſſe cunctatur, et liber- 
« rime deteſtatur.” Thus the triumph of the 
goſpel over ignorance and immorality, and the 

Vid. the quotation in the Evid. 


refor- 


1 
N 


ples originally, and for what end ultimately, the 
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reformation of the world, by the publication of 
it, are frequently magnified. But when we con- 
fider the means of reforming mankind, which the 
heathen philoſophers, and the chriſtian divines, 
have had in their turns, and compare the progreſs 
made in this great work by both, it will appear 
that the former had not ſufficient means (fo far 
their complaints were well founded) nor the latter 
a ſucceſs proportionable to the means they had. 
In ſhort, if CLARK E's way of reaſoning be good, 
ſome extraordinary and ſupernatural affiftance to 
reform the world, is ſtill wanting; for it would 
be impious to ſay that a further revelation is juſt 
as neceſſary now as it was before the coming of 
CHrIsT. 


XX VI. 


PO trek of the wan of ſufficient means to 

propagate natural religion, diſtinctly from 
the want 2 a ſufficient knowledge of it, which 
are often purpoſely confounded together, that the 


firſt, which is true, may cover the laſt which is 
falſe, muſt be our next taſk. 


Tuans was no creed, nor any act of uniform - 
ity, impoſed on the heathen 3 But 
ſill it is not true that the ſyſtem of moral obli- 
gations, or natural religion, was to them a wide 
ſea wherein they wandered without knowing their 
way, or having any guide. It is not true that 
they were unable to make out upon what princi- 


choice 
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choice of virtue was to be made. They had 
better guides than CLARKE, whom it was in their 
power to follow, nature and reaſon ; one pointed 
out their way with a ſteady hand, and the other 
was ſufficient to lead them in it, the very pur- 
pole for which it was given. The original prin- 
ciples of this choice were ſtrongly laid in the con- 
ſtirution of things: and theſe philoſophers muſt 
have been ſtupid, as well as blind, if they had 
not felt, as well as ſeen, that the ultimate end of 
this choice was the happineſs of mankind. They 
felt it, they ſaw it, they proved it to others. 
Virtue was not only recommended as wiſe, and 
reaſonable, and fit to be choſen, but ſurely it was 
eſtabliſhed by them to be of plain neceſſity, and 
indiſpenſable obligation ; fince it was taught to be 
the perfection of our nature, as well as the poſi- 
tive will of God; and fince the greateſt part of 
them did their utmoſt to eſtabliſh a belief of re- 
wards and puni in a future life, that they 
might allure to virtue, and deter from vice, the 
more effectually. But the generality of mankind 
continued in their evil habits, notwithſtanding all 
theſe doctrines, and all the inſtitutions contrived 
to enforce them. What promiſed to be effectual 
in ſpeculation, proved ineffectual in practice. 
Vice was checked, but virtue did not prevail, 
The conqueſt was never complete, 


SaALL we ſay that the reaſon of this was becauſe 
the miſſionaries of natural religion, who ſet them- 
Vid. Evid. p. 176. 191. 


ſelves 
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ſelves in earneſt about this excellent work, were 
few *? But this reafon will not hold: for how 
few ſoe ver they might be in general, they were 
numerous enough at particular times, in particu- 
lar places; and yet even then and there we do not 
find that they made any proportionable progreſs, 
altho they could not fail ro do ſome good by their 
exhortations, inftruftions, and examples. So- 
CRATES, his ſcholars, and all the great men whom 
the academy produced, may be reckoned a num- 
ber of mifſionaries ſufficient to preach the duties 
of natural religion with full effect in ſuch a city 
as Athens. SocraTes ſet himſelf in good earneſt, 
ſurely, about this excellent work. He went from 
ſtreet to ſtreet, and from one public place to ano- 
ther, as the apollles did ſome centuries afterwards 
in their diſperſions. If he preached with the ſame 
limplicity, he preached with the ſame zeal. If he 
had nor all the gifts of the Spirit, he had ſome of 
them, no doubt; for thi he could not work mira- 
cles to prove the divinity of his miſſion, he died to 
prove the truth of his doctrine. What was the 
effect of all this? He made a great, he could nor 
make a good, man of his favorite diſciple Alcr- 
BYADES ; and tho he rendered; or -contributed to 
render, the ſchools of philoſophy nurſeries of re- 
ligion, as well as of learning, which were always 
open, and always crowded, yet how ſmall'z pro- 
greſs was-made in the athenian commonwealth 
towards the reformation of mankind ? Miſſionarjes 


® Evid. p. 373. 
etre 
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were not wanting in this inſtance, and a greater 
number would not have had a greater effect. 


Salt we ſay that the reaſon of this was, be- 
cauſe many of the philoſophers were ſo vicious 
themſelves, that they contradicted their precepts 
by their examples, ut cum eorum vita mirabili- 
« ter pugnet oratio?” This reaſon will not hold 
neither, and I might be ſurpriſed at CLARKE for 
bringing it, if I did not conſider him, like other 
polemical writers, accuſtomed to vend his argu- 
ments by tale rather than by weight, and ready to 
employ fuch as have a fpecious appearance, how 
weak ſoever they really are, in hopes that ſome of 
his readers may be caught by them. Tul Lv boaſts 
in his ſecond Tuſculan, as he does in all his writ- 
_ ings, the wonderful effects of philoſophy : and 
thoſe which he mentions are ſuch as natural theo- 
logy and moral philoſophy can alone produce, 
% medetur animis, inanes ſolicitudines detrahit, 
cupiditatibus liberat, pellit timores.” But phi- 
loſophy cannot produce theſe, he ſays “, in all 
men alike, nor be of any great eſficacy, unleſs ſhe 
works on a ſuitable and proper nature : for which 
reaſon philuſophers themſelves, they who have 
taught, diſputed, and writ on all theſe ſubjects, 
have been ſeldom influenced by them. Scarce here 
and there one is to be found who lives up to his 
own doctrines and rules of life. Tur Lx purſues 


Non idem poteſt apud omnes. Tum valet multum cum 
eſt idoneam complexa naturam. 


21S 
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his invective againſt the levity, vanity, inconſiſten- 
cy, avarice, and other vices of theſe men: and 
Cranks imagined that this ſketch of their cha- 
racters would furniſh an excellent reaſon the more, 
whereby to account for the little progreſs they made 
in reforming the world. But he ſhould have been 
reſtrained from inſiſting on this argument, both 
by the reaſon of the thing, and by a regard to the 
order of which he was. If the vices of many 
among thoſe, who were miſſionaries of morality in 
the heathen world, diſappointed the common en- 
deavours of all; how came it to paſs that chriſ- 
tianity made ſo great a progreſs afterwards? How 
can the clergy of your church, or of ours, pretend 
that they contribute now, or ever did contribute, 
to the reformation of mankind ? No age, whereof 
we have any certain anecdotes, can be pointed out, 
wherein all the vices, that TuLLy imputes to moſt 
of the heathen philoſophers, did not prevail 
among moſt of the chriſtian divines, with great 
circumſtances of aggravation. They have had not 
only all the vices incident to human nature in 
common with other men, but they have had the 
particular vices of their order ; for ſuch there are, 
and ſuch I ſhall have occaſion to ſhew that there 
are. Read the entire paſſage, conſult your me- 
mory, look round you, and then you ſhall tell 
me what you think of CLARK Ts argument. You 
"ſhall tell it in my ear: I expect no more; for 1 
know how deſirous you are to keep fair with or- 
men. For my own part, ho have not the ſame 
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diſcretion, I will ſay boldly that the clergy both 
of your church and of mine are, in general, the 
molt negligent of miſſionaries, and fitter much to 
hinder by their example, than to promote by their 
doctrine, the advancement of religion, natural or 
revealed. 


SHALL we ſay that the fublime doctrines, and 
abſtract arguments of PLaTo, and other philoſo- 
phers, were by no means fitted for the bulk and 
common ſort of mankind? Or ſhall we fix the 
reaſon of the little progreſs they made, in their 
of the whole ſcheme, order, and ſtate of 
things ? Should we do both, like the author of the 
Evidences, we ſhould, like him, contradict our- 
ſelves ; becauſe, if the doctrines of Pr Aro, for 
inſtance, were too ſublime, and his arguments too 
abſtract, they muſt have been much more ſo had 
he known, and gone about to explain all that is 
called the whole ſcheme, order, and ſtate of things. 
It is maryellous to conſider how many of the moſt 
refined precepts of chriſtian morality were taught 
dy him, ſeveral centuries before Cazisr and his 
apoſtles taught them. Such were thoſe about imi- 
tating God, and others that have been mentioned 
above. It is ſtill more marvellous to conſider 
that ſame of the maſt profound myſteries of chriſ- 
tianity were taught by this philoſopher, ſeveral 
. centuries. befare they were revealed. Such was 
the doctrine of the trinity; in explaining which if 
be advanced ſame errors, he did no more than 
m have done from the moſt 


10 carly 
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early ages of the church, no more than we are 
bound to believe that WaisTow and CLARKE him- 
ſelf have done, unleſs we renounce that orthodox 
on- of faith which all the fathers of the 
church have held, from thoſe of the nicean council 
down to Dr. WATERLanD and my good uncle 
the carl of NoTTINGHaM. How this may be ac- 
counted for, I do not preſume to determine, tho 
] have ſomewhere or other preſumed to gueſs. 
But this we may affirm, that, if PrArTro had 
known the method of God's governing the world, 
his deſign in creating mankind, the original di- 
gnity of human nature, the ground and circum- 
ſtances of men's preſent corrupt condition, the 
manner of the divine interpoſition neceffary to 
their recovery, and the glorious end to which God 
intended finally to conduct them *, as well as he 
knew the ſyſtem of a trinity, of a future judg- 
ment, of an heaven, an hell, and a purgatory ; 
he, who is ſo often unintelligible now, would have 
been vaſtly more ſo. He would have been, there- 
fore, leſs fitted than he was for the bulk and com- 
mon ſort of mankind, and for the great work of 
reformation. = 


SHALL we ſay, finally, that the heathen philoſo- 
phers were unequal to this great work, becauſe 
their doctrines were not enforced by a divine au- 
tficrity ? Even this reaſon will prove nothing; for 
che philoſophers and — 4 did enforce their 
deetrines and laws by a divine authority, and call 


” Evid. p. 176. 
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an higher principle to the aſſiſtance of philoſophy 
and bare reaſon. ZonoAsr ER, Hosranzs, the 


To what now are we reduced? Since the pre- 
cepts and motives, offered by the beſt philoſophers, 
have been never able to reform mankind effec- 
tually *, without the aſſiſtance of ſome higher 
principle, and ſome divine authority, nor even 
when both of theſe have been aſſumed, may we 
not be led to think that ſuch a reformation is 
impracticable? May we not conclude, from the 
experience of all ages, that no means can bring it 
than any? There is a perpetual conflict in the 
breaſt of every man, who endeavours to reſtrain 
his appetites, to govern his paſſions, and to make 
reaſun, as Tull v expreſſes it, the law of his life F. 
Juſt ſuch a conflict there is between virtue and vice, 
in the great commonwealth of mankind. If the 
__® Evid. p. 988. + Tuſc. quacft. ib. 

Yor. IV. O0 | 
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conflict was not maintained by religious and civil 
inſtitutions, the human ftate would be intolerable : 
and tho it be maintained, as the ſuccefs is various, 
the ſtate is very imperſect. The method taken 
to fix this ſucceſs on the right fade, by calling in 
artificial theology, has contributed more to ſubdue 
reaſon than vice and immorality. Reaſon has been 
laid aſide, natural religion has been no longer 
folely, nor ſo much as directly, concerned in the 
conteſt. Authority has uſurped the place of one, 
of. the other : and theſe two have been 
almoſt. alone to the torrent of human paſ- 
Bons, and to the diſorders of mankind, in all the 
countries of the world ; ſo that,. wherever. philo- 
ſophy and reaſon could lift up their heads, they 
have had the remedy wo combats elk 2s the 
aſs | 


Tuns is a country, into the antiquities 
of- which. we look further back than into 
ES and where we may find exam · 
—— a dn Lp EE. 
comparing the effects of natural religion, unmixed 
and uncorrupted,. with thoſe. of artificial theology 

and ſuperſtition. . The country, Ie is Ching, 
whoſe. traditions ang hiſtories deſerye, ar: leaſt, as 
much credit as theſe of antient nations that have 
been known to us longer, and which our ſcholars 
quote with ſo much affurance. Now natural ve- 
ligion ſeems to have been preferred more pure and 
unmixed in this country, nds amd. and for 


27 2 


- 
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z longer time from that when it was firſt inhabited, 
and | was feſt eſtabliſhes in it. The 
antient Chineſe held it unlawful! to diſpute about 
the divine natiire, about the attributes of God, 
the exerciſe of his Power, or the conduct of his 
nid ir ſeems very plain that the con- 
ciſe manner, in which their ſages expreſſed them- 
ſelves whenever they ſpoke of the Supreme Being, 
and upon which their refining ſucceſſors have en- 
deavoured th found, in part at leaft, their atheiſm, 
proceeded from this modeſt, this reaſonable, and 
this plous principle. They obſerved the order of 
2 Æ⏑ 
Private morality and public policy. To com- 
A Me Sandi the ow of ef, 
is the charatter of ' a perfect prince, in the works 
of Conxucrvs. That reaſon ſhould preſide ovet 
paſſion, was the great rule of life, and to walk 
according to it, was to walk in the great high way 
of lie g. Thus they were led, by Gmpte and plgin 
from the works to the will of God, and 
to three kinda of moral to thoſe of an 
muividual, of the member of a fümily, and of the 
member of a political fociety. Bare revſon. en- 
forced fo welt the praftice of natural religion, by 
che taws and conftitutions of this empire, and the 
eats, te this pr habitual by education and 


ee 32! 4 4 = 
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firſt imperial families, which continued eleven 
hundred years, all the bleſſings of public and pri- 
vate virtue that humanity is capable of enjoying. 
So we mult underftand the deſcriptions of this gol- 
den age: for tho the Chineſe lived in a ſtate of in- 
nocence and ſimplicity whilft it laſted, yet as they 
were ſubject, like other nations, to phyſical evils, 
ſo may we aſſure ourſelves that they were neither 
infallible nor impeccable, nor therefore entirely 
exempt from moral evil. It is enough for the ho- 
nor of reaſon, and of natural religion, that theſe 
principles, enforced by civil authority, appear in 
this inſtance to have anſwered the of true 
religion much better by themſelves, than theſe 

rpoſes have been ever anſwered by all the ex- 
pedients, and all the adventitious helps, that phi 


loſophers, legiſlators, and prieſts have deviſed. 


WuaeTHER any other nation afforded an exam- 
of the ſame kind, we know not. But this we 
know, that when other nations begin to appear, 
they appear already under the influence 6f-abfurd 
theology and groſs ſuperſtition ; and that the 
Chineſe began in 2 ſame remote antiquity to fall 
into the ſame errors, and all the nces of 
them.” Under their third imperial family, the 
affectation of imagining and unfolding myſteries, 
and of explaining the firft principles of all things, 
grew into faſhion amongſt them: and the table of 
Font, or the book Yekim, which is nothing m6re 
than a draught of ſixty four figures, compoſed of 
three hundred and eighty four lines, ſome broken, 

and 
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of Vxxvax and Cnxucuu, and other commenta- 
tors, as much ſublime knowledge as ever the firſt 
chapter of Geneſis furniſhed to a profound cabaliſt 
or whimſical divine. From the various changes, 
and different combinations, of theſe lines, they pro- 
ceeded, as PyTHacoras did from numbers, and 
Praro from immaterial forms and incorporeal 
eſſences, to erect ſyſtems of natural and moral 
philoſophy. When they had once departed from 
fimplicity and truth, in the ſearch of myſtery, 
they ſoon imagined themſelves capable of attaining 
unattainable knowledge: the moſt chimerical paſſed 
for real, and they boaſted of nothing leſs than to 
explain the whole ſcheme, order, and ſtate of 
things. Thus reaſon was abuſed by pretended 
ſcience, and natural religion was deformed by me- 
taphyſical ſpeculations, and ſuperſtitious devo- 
TIONS. | 


Ls Lao Kivn was a philoſopher of the ſame 
age with Coxrucius, and both of them of the 
fame with Prrnacoa as. Whether the Chineſe 
and the Samian had the ſame maſters, I know not. 
But if they had, theſe maſters were rather indian 
gymnoſophiſts, than hebrew prophets. Several cir- 
cumftances incline to think ſo; the dogma, par- 
ticularly, in the Taoſu, where it is ſaid that the 
firſt reaſon produced one, one two, two three, and 
three all things: a jargon very like to that of 
PrTHacoRaAs Which Dioctenes LAERTIUSs has 


preſerved, which he and Li Lao Kun might 
O 3 have 
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have learned in India, but which there is no pre» 
tenee to ſuſpect that the latter cquld have learned 
in Paleſtine. The Chineſe taught the ſame moral 
philaſophy that had been always taught in China, 
but he took advantage of the metaphyſical folly 
Cenrverus had countenanced, to broach a new 
and a moſt extravagant theology. He founded it, 
perhaps, on ſome i ions of the book Te- 
kim: but however he founded it, be eſtabliſhed is 
with ſo much ſucceſs that he himſelf was wor- 
ſhiped at laſt : temples and ſtatues were crefted to 
miny of his ſect, all that impoſture could impoſe 
on credulity was impoſed, natural theology was 
abominably corrupted, and a ridiculous external 
ferviee took the place, in great meaſure, of real 
. 


1 the way for another, whieh 
had prevailed in India near a thoufand years be- 
fore our chriſtian acra, but was not intraduced in- 
ts China till ſimy five years after ir. This ſet was 
that of Foz, who raiſed a ſpirituet empire in the 
caft, that has equalled, if nee execeded, all others, 
under different forms and in exteat 
and duration. Fos lived in a deſert, under the 
care of four jogues, or gymneſaphiſts, till he was 
thirty years old. Then he apprared in'the wid, 
aſſumed divinity, and deelared himſelf to be the 
ſaviour of men, for whoſe ſakes he had cende- 
ſeended to be born, that he might recover hem 
33 > inte 
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imo the way of being happy hereafter; for he 
threatened future pumſkments to thoſe who did not 
believe in him, nor ſubmit to his doftrines. Vo- 
luminous legends of miracles wrought at his birth, 
and in the courſe of his life, were publiſhed by 
ten uf his diſciples. Well might they be volumi- 
nous, ſince his miſſion laſted. nine and 
forty years: and we may aſſure ourſelves that at- 


| Born theſe religions are ſtill ſubſiſting in China. 
What has been the effect of them? The antient 


and goed government is maintained by them, in-. 
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who cannot perſuade themſelves that the religion 
they ſee practiſed is a ſervice fit to be paid to a 
Supreme Being, nor conſequently required by apy 
ſuch being, ſlide eaſily from the belief that there 
is no religion, to the belicf that there is no God. 
This happened in China, where the literati, or 
learned men, are in truth a ſe& of atheiſts, and 
theiſm ſeems to be the portion of the vulgar alone. 
Such has been, and is at this day, the effect of ar- 
tificial theology and ſuperſtitious devotion in that 
country. The Jeſuits, from whoſe relations, as 
from the beſt authority in this caſe, I have taken 
what I have ſaid on the ſubject, pretend that Fox, 
or Xaca himſelf, gave occcaſion to the atheiſm 
that has been fince eſtabliſhed, by declaring, before 
his death, to ſome of his diſciples, his inward 
doctrine, which tranſpired afterwards. He con- 
feſſed, they ſay, that he had concealed the truth 
under the veil of types, metaphors, and para- 
bles ; that vacuity and inanition were the firſt prin- 
ciples of all things, beyond which nothing was to 
be ſought, becauſe nothing was to be found. 
What is meaned by the terms that the Jeſuits tranſ- 
late vacuum et inane”, I know not, nor is it 
worth our while to gueſs. Thus much is plain, 
the conſequence of refining in matters of religion, 
beyond the obvious dictates of nature and reaſon, 
has been ſuperſtition, and enthuſiaſm, or atheiſm, 
not reformation of manners, in China. | 
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XXVII. 5 | * 

F we return now to thoſe countries, with which 

we are better acquainted, we ſhall find in thetn 
much the ſame courſe of things. We ſhall find, 
indeed, natural religion no where eftabliſhed in it's 
full extent and purity, as it ſeems to have been 
once in China. Some firſt principles of it were 
known and practiſed by people the leaſt ciel. 
as Jusrix * — to have been by t the 
Scythians. No people were wholly ignorant of 
them, no ſort of could ſubſiſt wich- 
out them. But then, as their light ſhone dimly, 
among theſe half ſavages, through the clouds of 
a ſuperſtition I ſome where called natural, and not 
improperly, we ſhall find this light actually ob- 
ſcured, and put out in great part, among the 
moſt civilifed and learned nations. Inſtead of diſ- 

lung theſe clouds, and improving natural reli- 
gion, they had increaſed by fantaſtic knowledge 
what ignorance had begun; and we trace the ſame 
ill conſequences of pretended revelations, and at- 
rificial theology, on this fide the Ganges, as we 
have traced, on the other, the abominable conſe- 
quences which have followed eſtabliſhments made 
on the ruins of natural religion. 


Ir is true that the heathen philoſophers were 
unable to natural religion, and to re- 


form the manners of men effectually. Bur it is 
* for the reaſons CLARK e 


® Lib. ii. c. 2. 


gives, 
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gives, which have been ſhewn, I think, to be 
futile and inſufficient. They were fo for another 


thod, to lay the firſt principles of all religion, and 
to reaſon from them. 


Tux doctor, whom I cite ſo often becauſe his 
book is the laſt I have read on this ſubject, and has 
been received with the greateſt applauſe, repeats 
over and over, and very dogmatically, ſuch maxims 
as theſe : * that goodneſs, and juſtice, and all the 
* moral attributes are the ſame in God, as they are 
<« in our ideas; that the relations, and 
rr as they ap» 

<< pear to be to aurunderſtandings; that from hence 
< there reſults a rule, which is the nature and rea- 
<« fon of things; that this rule is common to God 
c and man; that it is the law of all his actions in 
< the of the world ; and that, as it 
« always determines his will, it ſhould always de- 
<< termine ours.” From this aſſumed 
of the divine attributes, and of the abſtract nature 
and reaſon of things, the maſt extravagant opi- 
nions concerning the will of God, and the moſt 
audacious judgments on the conduct and diſpenſa- 
tions of his providence, have been deduced. How 
ſhould ir be otherwiſe? They who reaſon a paſt» 


eriorĩ from the conſtitution of the human ſyſtem, 
and from the works of God, have indeed a rule ta 
BY by, preciſe, invariable, certain. But they who 

reaſon 
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reaſon a priori from the moral attributes of God, 
and from the abſtract nature and reaſon of things, 
have no ſuch rule. Theiſts will concur in aſcrib- 
ing all poſſible perfections to the Supreme Being: 
but they will always differ when they deſcend into 
any detail, and preſume to be particular about 
them; as they always have differed in their notions 
of theſe perfections, and conſequently in the ap- 
plication of them. I have ſaid, I believe, already, 


and I ſhall not recal what is ſaid, agreeably to uni- 


M0 
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eſtabliſhing the belief of a Supreme Being, . and 
the duties of natural religion alone, they might, 
and they would, have been contented with it. 


Bur they meaned ſomething more. They 
aimed at ſuperiority and fame, at power and riches. 
He who had never preſumed to define the moral 
attributes of an all- perfect Being, who contented 
himſelf ro know that ſuch a being exiſted by the 
neceſſity of his nature, and that his wiſdom and 
power are infinite; he who had never troubled 
himſelf about eternal reſpects, relations, and pro- 
Portions of things, and collected the will, as he 
collected the exiſtence, of this Being a poſteriori ; 
he, I fay, knew as much of God, and of his 
duty to God and man, as natural religion required 
that he ſhould know. Burt it was for the intereſt 
of philoſophers and prieſts, that men ſhould think 
there was much more to be known : and if thoſe 
of Egypt had taught nothing more than natural 


t „inſtead of theurgic magic, nothing 


more than the plain duties of religion, inſtead of 
myſterious rites; it is highly probable the Ma · 
cuniks would not have been honored, as they 
were, in all ſucceeding ages, nor the clergy have 


poſſeſſed a third part of 8x6 revenue * 


kingdom. 


Svex 26 de he m e the prin- 
ciples on which artificial theology aroſe among 
the heathens : and as the principles were laid nei- 
ther in reaſon nor truth, which are always one, it 
is 
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is no. wonder that this theology became as various 
as error could make it. Some of the motives to 
invent and embrace it, were ſuch likewiſe as have 
been mentioned. I fay fome ; becauſe we may 
well conceive that when principles, not only falſe, 
but vague like theſe, had been once adopted by 
the: delirium of metaphyſics, the enthuſiaſm of 
ſaperſtition, or the prejudices of ignorance, the 
men who had been accuſtomed to reaſon upon 
them, and to take for true every thing that uſe 
had made familiar, might run into the greateſt 
abiurdities, ſometimes without having any bad 
motive, nay with. a pious intention, of promoting 
true religion, and of attaching men to it by a 
greater authority, and by greater hopes and fears. 
This might be the caſe of many, as we ſhall ca- 
fily believe if we conſider what has paſſed in later 
days. But however it was brought about, art 
took every where the place of nature, and faith of 
reaſon. Artificial theology ſpread fas and wide; 
philoſophers taught it ; lawgivers eſtabliſhed it; 
prieſts improved it: here it was employed to en- 
force; there it was ſubſtituted to, natural religion: 
the main principles of it, and even particular 
opinions, and local inſtitutions, have been variouſly 
mingled in different ſyſtems, and are to be diſ- 
cerned in them even now. This has happened na- 
turally, and almoſt neceſſarily. All thete ſyſtems 
team on certain primitive notions, Which tue hu- 
man mind is prone to {rame or to rere. The 
ſame affections and paſſions maintain them, work 
upon them, and direct them in Giäsrent imagina 


55 
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Ho powerful is the deſire of continuing to exiſt, ? 
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tions.- The matter is the nme, an bn en 
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AMONG an that. were oaks 

hy thoſe who pretended to explain the whole 
—_— — divine economy with reſpect 
to man, that of rewards and puniſhments in a 
future ſtate was one. It began to be taught long 
before we have any light into antiquity, and when 
we begin to have any, we find it eltabliſhed. 


How predominant is the pride of the human 
heart? Nothing ſeems more natural to man, than 
to wiſh to live without reſtraint or fear : and 
yet how ready was the multitude, in the pagan 
world, to embrace the hope of immortality, tho 
it was accompanied with the fear of dammnation 2 
Like the elementary people of the cabaliſts . 
one may. think they would have choſen to be 
damned eternally rather, than toceaſe to exiſt, But 
every one was flattered by a ſyſtem that raiſed 
him, in imagination,. above corporeal nature; as 
every one Was at liberty to flatter himſelf further 
that he ſhould paſs this immortality in the fellow- 
fhip of the gods, © in contubernio deorum.“ 


Tux hypothefis of a life after this, - eſpecially 
when it was accompanied by that of a hie pre- 
cating this, which was founded on a fuppoſed 


* vid tice a 3 Lane. 5 


metem- 
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admitted, ſerved two purpoſes. It furniſhed an 
anſwer to the accuſation which atheifts brought, 
and which theifts were too ready to admit in thoſe 
days, as well as in ours, of unjuſt diſpenſations 
of in the diſtribution of good and 
evil. This purpoſe ſeerns'Very unneceſſary to me, 
who am firmly perſuaded that the arcuſation is a 
mere and void of any foundation. But 
fince the belief of future rewaids and | 
ments could noe fait to have ſome effect on the 
mankers of men, to encourage virtue, and to 
ſtrongly inculcated from time immemorial. 
was the great miſtreſs of religion, as well as of 


her church were diſperſed wherever ſhe- ſent het 


colonies; thoſe of the myrhologia de inferis, 
among the reſt. Whatever Mar n us, Cate, 
and "others, carried into Greece, Orxyurvs cars 
ried theſe. He them by his verſes 
and his his inſtirutions. ut it was your Hoarrs 
vogue, by lis Odyſſey and Iliad, thoſe ſtupendous 
works, which Vinen 8 h 
you tranſlate, with facceſs. -- 


Our cannot ſee, without ſurpriſe, a doctrine 
ſs uſeful to all religzons,- and: therefore incorpo- 
ratud qntu all the ſyſtems of paganiſm, left wholly 
out of that of the Jews, Many probable reaſons 


At might 
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might be brought to ſhew that it was an egyptian 
that it was propagated from Egypt ſo ſoon at 
leaſt afterwards, by all thoſe who were inſtructed, 
like Moszs, in the wiſdom of that people. He 
tranſported much of this wiſdom into the ſcheme 
of religion and government which he gave the 
Ifraclites ; and among other things certain rites, 
which may feem to allude, or have a remote rela- 
therefore, had not been that of ABzanan, Isaac, 
and Jacos, he might have adopted it with as 
little ſcruple, as he did many cuſtoms and inſti- 
tutions purely egyptian. He bad ta do with a 
rebellious, but a ſuperſtitious, people. In the firſt 
character, they made it neceflary that he ſhould 
neglect nothing which might add weight to his 
ordinances, and contribute to keep them in awe. 
In the ſecond, their diſpoſition was extremely pro- 
per to receive ſuch a doctrine, and to be influenced 
by it. Shall we ſay that an bypotheſis of future 
rewards and puniſhments was uſeleſs among a 
people who lived under a theocracy, and that the 
future judge of other people was their immediate 
judge and king, who reſided in the midſt of them, 
and who dealed out rewards and puniſhments. on 
every occafion ? Why then were ſo many precau- 
tions taken? Why was a ſolemn covenant made 
with God, as with a temporal prince ? Why were 
ſo many promiſes and ings of rewards and 
puniſhments, temporal indeed, but future and 
contingent, as we find in the book of Deutero- 


nomy, 
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Would there have been any more impropriety in 
halding out thoſe of one kind, than theſe of ano- 
and ordered both, was in a particular manner pre» 
ſent among them ? Would an addition of rewards 
and puniſhments more remote, but eternal, and 
in all reſpects far greater, to the catalogue, have 
had no effeft? I think neither of theſe things 
can be ſaid. | 


Wuar ſhall we ſay then? How came it to paſs 
this addition was not-made ? I will mention what 
occurs. to me, and ſhall not be over ſolicitous 
about the weight that my reflect ion may deſerve. 
IF. the doctrines of the immortality of the foul, 
and of a future ſtate, had been revealed to Moss, 
that he might teach them to the Iſraelites, he 
would have taught them maſt certainly. But he 
did not teach them. They were, therefore, not 
revealed to him. Why they were not ſo revealed 
ſome pert divine, or other, will be ready to tell 
you. For me, I dare not preſume to gueſs. But 
this I may preſume to advance, that, ſince theſe 
doctrines were not revealed by God to his ſervant 
Mos zs, it is highly probable that this legiſlator 
made a ſcruple of teaching them to the Iſraelites, 
howſoever well inſtructed he might be in them 
himſelf, and howſoever uſeful to government he 
thighe think them. The. and idola- 
trous rites of the like thoſe of ather 
nations, were founded an the polytheiſm and the 
Vor. TV. P mytho- 
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mythology that prevailed, and were ſuffered to 
prevail, among the vulgar, and that made the fum 
of their religion. It ſeemed to be a point of po- 
licy to direct all theſe abſurd opinions and prac- 
tices to the ſervice of government, inſtead of at- 
tempting to root them out. But then the great 
difference between rude and ignorant nations, and 
ſuch as were civiliſed and learned like the egypt- 
ian, ſeems to have been this, that the former 
had no other ſyſtem of religion than theſe abſurd 
opinions and practices, whereas the latter had an 
inward, as well as an outward, doctrine. There 
is reaſon to believe that natural theology and na- 
tural religion had been taught and practiſed in the 
antient theban dynaſty; and it is probable that 
they continued to be an inward doctrine in the reſt 
of Egypt, whilſt polytheiſm, idolatry, and all 
the myſteries, all the impieties, and all the follies 
of magic, were the outward doctrine. Moszs might 
be let into a knowledge of both, and under the pa- 
tronage of the princeſs, whoſe foundling he was, he 
might be initiated into thoſe myſteries, where the 
lecret doctrine alone was taught, and the outward 
was exploded. But we cannot imagine that the 
children of Iſrael, in general, enjoyed the ſame 
privilege, nor that the maſters were ſo laviſh to 
their ſlaves of a favor fo diſtinguiſhed, and often 
ſo hard to obtain. No. The children of Iſrael 
knew nothing more than the outſide of the reli- 
gion of Egypt: and if the doctrine we ſpeak of 
was known to them, it was known only in the 
ſuperſtitious rites, and with all the fabulous cir- 

cum- 
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cumſtances in which it was dreſſed up and pre- 
ſented to vulgar belief. It would have been hard, 
therefore, to teach, or to renew this doctrine in 
the minds of the Iſraelites, without giving them 
an occaſion the more to recal the polytheiſtical 
fables, and practiſe the idolatrous rites they had 
learned during their captivity. Rites and cere- 
monies are often ſo equivocal, that they may be 
applied to very different doctrines. But when 
they are ſo cloſely connected with one doctrine, 
that they are not applicable to another, to teach 
the doctrine is, in ſome ſort, to teach the rites 
and ceremonies, and to authoriſe the fables on 
which they are founded. Mosts, therefore, being 
at liberty, to teach this doctrine of rewards and 
puniſhments in a future ſtate, or not to teach it, 
might very well chuſe the latter; tho he indulged 

the Iſraelites, on account of the hardneſs of their 
hearts, and by the divine permiſſion, as it is pre- 
ſumed, in ſeveral obſervances and cuſtoms which 
did not lead directly, tho even they did ſo per- 
haps in conſequence, to the polytheiſm and ido- 
latry of Egypt. But I return to Greece. 


XXX. 


THE ſeeds of artificial theology and ſuperſti- 


tious devotion, for they go always together, 
which Oxrnzus and other egyptian miſſionaries 
had ſowed, were cultivated by theiſtical philoſo- 
phers, and the doctrine of a future ſtate particu- 
larly. If PyTaacoras reported that the ſoul 
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of Hxstiop was tied to a brazen column, and the 
ſoul of Howzz hung upon a tree, for their teme- 


rity in aſcribing human paſſions, and the rules of 
human conduct even to the father of gods and 
men, as ſome traditions ſay; one would be tempted 
to think that he applied this doctrine of a future 
ſtate to enforce natural religion alone. But we 
ſhould deceive ourſelves greatly if we thought ſo. 
We have none of his writings, if be did write. 
But we know from Diocents LAER Tus, from 
Porenyay, from JauBLicavs, and from other 
authorities, that he imported from Egypt and 
the eaſtern nations an immenſe ſtock of the theo- 
logy and ſuperſtition which were in vogue amongſt 
them. If inſpiration was not the leaft, it was 
not the greateſt, of his pretenſions. He inveloped 
his doctrines in myſtery, to make them paſs for 
divine, laid the foundations of them out of the 
ken of human reaſon, and acquired a great repu- 
ration in metaphyſics and divine philoſophy, by 
the uſual method, by not being underſtood. 


I yassto SocRATES and PLaTo. The firſt de- 
voted himſelf to the reformation of his country- 
men with unexampled zeal: and as St. Paul was 
the apoſtle of the gentiles in revealed, we may 
ſay that Sock aTEs was the ſame in natural, reli- 
gion. There was greater ſimplicity, and leſs heat 

of imagination, in the maſter than in the ſcholar. 
Sober proſe was the language of one. A poetical 


enthuſiaſm was that of the other. One was fitter 
to reform his own age by his diſcourſes, the other to 
excite 


e 
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excite the admiration of poſterity by his writings. 
Good ſenſe and truth ſerved the of one 
much leſs, than wit and beauty of ſtyle ſerved the 

rpoſe of the other. The very extravagancies 
of PLaTo, for which he deſerved at leaſt as much 
as Home to be baniſhed out of his own Utopia, 
recommended him to after-ages ; and there have 
been many, as there are ſtill ſome, who would 
ſay, like TuLLy in one of his rants,* errare meher- 
s cule malo cum PLA row E, quam cum iſtis vera 
« ſentire. But, notwithſtanding the difference I 
make, and which is true in general, between 
theſe philoſophers, notwithſtanding the accuſation 
which XENOPHON, who took minutes of the diſ- 
courſes of Sock Ar xs, laid againſt PLaTo for cor- 
rupting the doctrine of their common maſter, it 
is certain, and Xznoemon himſelf might be 
brought to prove, that if SocxArEs did not ſay 
every thing which PrAro made him ſay, yet he 
loſt himſelf ſometimes in clouds of metaphyfics, as 
much as he was afraid to do in thoſe of phyſics, 
from whence he has been ſo much applauded for 
bringing philoſophy down to the affairs of human 
life, to things of real uſe, and to knowledge within 
our reach. How could it be otherwiſe ? Sock A- 
TES was a great reaſoner a priori, as well as PLaTo, 
even in the eſtabliſhment of natural religion. To 
contemplate God, or the eternal ideas whith exiſt 
in God, and to abſtract the ſoul from corporeal 
ſenſe, were ſoon made, by the which 
this ſchool, the ſenate of philoſophy, gave to 
ſuch theology, the two great objects of 5 
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that the beſt of theiſtical philoſophers were in 
effect eunomians, long before that biſhop of 
Cyzicus lived, who boaſted that he knew God 
as well as God knew himſelf. Such were the 
principles of that artificial theology which the 
Greeks had brought from Egypt and Aſia, which 
they carried back thither with all their own im- 
provements, which was diſperſed from theſe coun- 
tries north and ſouth, eaſt and weſt, and in the 
glare of which men loſt fight of natural religion. 


Wrar philoſophers began, prieſts carried on 
with no ſmall advantage to themſelves, but with- 
out any to religion. I will not ſay, as generally 
as ſome have done, that they made it no part of 
their buſineſs to teach the people virtue, nor any 
thing more than the tricks of religion , becauſe 
it is not ſtrictly true, and Mr. Locks, in his zeal 
againſt prieſtcraft, aſſerted a little too much. The 
ſchools of the philoſophers were indeed the ſchools 
of morality ; but even the tricks of religion had 
ſome intention to promote it. This only I will 
ſay, and it is enough. The reformation of man- 
kind was not their principal aim, and the little 
they did to deter men from vice was done in a me- 
thod that could not fail to have, as in fact it 
had, a contrary effect. The obſervation of cere- 
monies, of feaſts, and ſolemnities that had no 
foundation in reaſon, and that were arbitrarily 
preſcribed by eccleſiaſtical diſcipline, tho ſome- 
times under the pretence of revelation, were made 

* Vid. Reaſonab. of chriſtianity. 
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the chief means of pleaſing the gods, and of 
pacifying them when they were angry. From 
hence two great miſchiefs aroſe. Religion became 
form and ceremony, and the obſervation of forms 
and ceremonies of greater moment than the prac- 
tice of moral duties, tho the practice of theſe 
was recommended too. This cannot be il- 
luſtrated better than by the example of your 
church. No one can ſay that ſhe allows men to 
cheat and to rob one another. On the contrary, 
ſhe requires that they ſhould be juſt in all their 


dealings. But yet abſolution for fraud or theft 


will be obtained from the prieſt, who cannot give 
it for eating a ſlice of meat on the vigil of ſome 
ſaint. Thus artificial theology and ſuperſtition 
oppreſſed true religion, and prieſts found the ſe- 
cret of perſuading mankind that God was better 


pleaſed with obedience to their laws, than to his 
own. 


Tuus too fins were multiplied, and with them 
the terrors of an incenſed deity. But the ſame 
prieſts, who ſpread the terrors, ſhewed eaſy means 
of expiating the fins that cauſed them. Where- 
ever ſuperſtition prevails, thoſe ſins which the 
prieſts make, by forbidding what the law of na- 
ture has left -indifferent, or by impoſing duties 
that have no relation to true religion, will be al- 
ways eſteemed the greateſt. Sins, therefore, 
which are no fins, may be expiated very pro- 
perly by puniſhments which are no puniſhments, 
and ſeveral ceremonies performed may atone for 
ſeveral omitted, But the abuſe is abominable 
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prieſts, and that crimes of the blackeſt dye might 
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when the ſame expiations and atonements are ap- 
plied to real fins, and prieſts do little elſe than 
diſpenſe arbitrarily with the laws of nature, which 
are the laws of God. That no repentance was re- 
quired in theſe caſes by the pagan divines, I do 
not ſay. The very forms uſed in the celebration 
of their myſteries ſeem to ſhew that it was, and 
that the impenitent could not be initiated. But 
this very repentance was little, if any thing, more 
than matter of form, confeſſion, ſome temporary 
penance, ablutions, purifications, and other tricks 
of regeneration. Amendment, without theſe, was 
impracticable or inſufficient; and with theſe, which 
might be repeated as often as occaſion required, 
unneceſſary : ſo that Mr. Locx had reaſon to ſay 
the prieſts ſold good pennyworths. On the whole 
matter, if men were more powerfully allured to 
virtue, and deterred from vice, by the hopes and 
fears of a future ſtate held out to every one in 
particular, than they could be by the conſequences 
to mankind, in general, of obſerving or violating 
natural religion, and by the force of civil laws ; 
yet, in the religions we ſpeak of, one part of the 
ſyſtem defeated the other. Some body has ob- 
ſerved, Mzztray I think, that the monſtrous 
crimes ſo frequent in the devout, that is in the 
bigot, ages of the chriſtian church, were encou- 
raged by this very devotion. Men were enough 
bigots to believe that the pardon of God might 
be obtained for money, or poſſeſſions given to his 


be expiated by undertaking a pilgrimage, in per- 
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ſon, or by proxy, to Rome, ad limen apoſtolo- 
rum. This traffic, for ſuch it was, became fo 
frequent, that, even in times leſs antient, the 
church of Rome found it neceſſary to publiſh a 
tariff, or book of rates, which I have ſeen in 
print *, wherein the price is ſet over againſt every 
ſin, leſt purchaſers ſhould be impoſed upon ; and 
ſuch fins are ſpecified, as the moſt pollured ima- 
gination would hardly conceive. If this abuſe 
was not ſo exorbitant in the pagan as in the chriſ- 
tian church, ſomething of the ſame kind muſt 
have been practiſed wherever men were taught to 
fear an angry God, and to believe, at the ſame 
time, that they could pacify him with offerings 
and ſacrifices, or, to uſe an expreſſion of Pr aTo's, 
compound with him as they would with an uſurer. 


Tunis ſingle reaſon will account better for the 
ſmall progreſs that was made by the heathen phi- 
loſophers in reforming mankind, than all thoſe 
that CLARK RE brings. But there is another, and 
a greater, miſchief ſtill behind. Religion gave 
occaſion to atheiſm, as dogmatiſm did to ſcepti- 
ciſm. Superſtitious worſhip, founded in abſurd 
opinions concerning the divine nature, had an 
effect in that age, which I wiſh it had never had 
ſince. Diacoras, for inſtance, might aſſume 
that ſuch a ſuperſtitious worſhip as he beheld 
could be paid to fictitious gods alone; and, ſeeing 
no other worſhip, he might conclude there were 


no other gods. From the ridiculous worſhip, 
® In the late CnarLes Berna nd's library, 


and 
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and the abſurd theology that prevailed in all the 
countries they knew, both he, and Txzoporrs, 
who lived more than twenty olympiads after him, 
and many more avowed or concealed atheiſts, 
might draw the ſame concluſions, and be mad 
enough not to diſcern that a few local obſervations 
were not ſufficient to invalidate a propoſition that 
might be true independently of them, and that 
there might be a God, and a true worſhip of him, 
tho all the gods of Greece were fictitious, and the 
adoration of them was mere ſuperſtition. 


Tusk men were plunged at once, and by in- 
dignation, as it were, into atheiſm ; whilft others 
went into it by dint of philoſophical refine- 
ments more leiſurely, leſs directly, and ſome of 
them againſt the primitive doctrines of their own 
chools. 


XXXI. 


LE T us conſider what happened in the aca- 

demy, and what the conſequence was of all 
that metaphyſical theology which the founder of it 
was ſuppoſed, by his immediate ſucceſſors, and by 
other philoſophers, to have taught dogmatically. 
If SpeEvsiePUs, XENOCRATES, CRATES, CRANTOR, 
and Pol Eo, did not teach exactly the ſame dog- 
mas, they taught on the ſame principles of chi- 
merical knowledge that their founder had done; 
and, in this ſenſe, it might be ſaid, quae accepe- 


rant tuebantur. Other ſects of dogmatiſts aroſe 
at 
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at the ſame time, and among the reſt one which 
gave a principal occaſion to that revolution in the 
academy which ArcesiLaus began, and Car- 
NEADES improved. The fect, I mean, was that 
of the Stoics, concerning whom it is true to ſay, 
that their theology and their moral philoſophy 
were alike ablurd. By one they drew the divinity 
down to be a fort of plaſtic, intelligent, fiery na- 
ture. By the other, they ſtrained their notions 
of human wiſdom and virtue fo high, that man 
was obliged to God for neither: he gave them to 
himſelf, and God and man were in theſe reſpects 
nearly on a level. 


Zkxo, who founded the Portic, had been an 
auditor in the academy, andwas accuſed of pirating 
his philoſophy from the leſſons of XexocraTEs 
and PoLEtMo, when he ſet up his ſchool as a rival 
to the other. Pol Mo had taught that the world 
was God, for inſtance : and Zxxo had adopted 
this among other extravagancies. When the con- 
reſt ran high between him and ArxctsiLavs, the 
latter ſaw by this inſtance, and by many, that he 
lay under a double diſadvantage. He had the 
doctrines of his own ſchool to defend; and it was 
no eaſy taſk to defend, by reaſon, a ſyſtem of 
imagination. His adverſaries had often the au- 
thority of his own fchool, and of the founder of 
it, to urge againſt him, when he attacked them 
even in their weakeſt parts. He changed, there- 
fore, his method of philoſophiſing. No matter 
whether he did it, as Lucullus ſays, by intro- 
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ducing a new One, or, as Cicero affirms *, by 
zeviving and avowing the old one. When the 
maxim was cſtabliſhed, that nothing could be 
"known, ** nihil cognoſci, nihil percipi, nihil ſciri 


s poſſe, the academicians could always attack, 
and never be attacked. This I take to have been 
the political ſecret of AgcesiLaus. But whatever 
his ſecret was, he eſtabliſhed ſcepticiſm : and So- 
CRATES and PLaTo had given him but too much 
reaſon to make it the academical principle. As 
there was little difference, except in name, between 


the ſecond and third academy, fo there was little, 
that it is eaſy or worth our while to aſcertain, be- 


tween this ſect, and another founded about the 


ſame time by that melancholy madman Pyzzno. 
One acknowledged probability : both denied cer- 
tainty. 


Tux Pyrrhonian is againſt all ſides: and all 


- fides are againſt him. He is a common enemy, 
« hoſtis ohi , 


| 1 generis.” The academician 
would paſs, if he could, for a neuter, who is for 
no fide, nor againſt any ; or elſe for a trimmer, 
who changes ſides often, and finds the probable 


ſometimes on one, ſometimes on the other. TuLLy, 
moſt of whoſe works are come down to us, is a 


ſanding portrait in our fight of the true academi- 
_ Clan. In his Academical queſtions he to 


_ Lycvuivs the variety and the repugnancy of all 
2 Gila. In his books about 


In academ. 


the 
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the Nature of the gods, he makes Corr oppoſe the 
Epicureans and the Stoicians both in their turns. 
The concluſion is always againſt embracing any 
of theſe ſyſtems : and fo far doubtleſs he concluded 
well. Bur here lay the error. When he aſſented 
to the probability of ſome, and to the certainty of 
no propoſition whatever, he confounded truth with 
falſchood, as Lucuirus objects to him that he 
did ; juſt as much as the ſect of Lucurivs, or 
any other who put every thing they 
advanced into the ſame claſs of certainty. The 
Stoicians would have aſſented to this 5 
« it is now light in a full ſunſhine, with the fame 
aſſurance, and with no more than they would have 
aſſented at any other time to this, the world is 
« a wiſe being.” Such has been the dogmatical 
impertinence, for it deſerves this name, of all thoſe 
in every age, and in every ſect of philoſophy or 
religion, who have imagined they could impoſe 
by authority, or who have had the affeRation of 
framing, complete ſyſtems concerting the univer- 
fal order and ſtate of things, divine and human. 
It is this practice which has laid the men who fub- 
mitted to it under a fort of intellectual tyranny, 
and which has driven thoſe, who have not ſub- 
mitted to it, into a fort of intellectual anarchy. 
The fault of all lies at the door of the dogmatiſt ; 
for there is in ſcience, as there is in government, 
a middle between tyranny and anarchy, far better 
than either of them. I will explain myſelf by two 
examples: and they ſhall be very modern, that 
the antients may not bluſh alone. 


One 
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Ont of the Crozars, a family well known at 
Paris, went to take his leave of CremenT the 
eleventh, before he returned from Rome. The 
holy father aſked, whether he had finiſhed his 
purchaſe of a certain collection of paintings? CRo- 
ZAT anſwered, that he had not; that there were 
ſeveral obſcene pieces in the collection, and that 
the confeſſors in his country would not allow 
him to keep them. The pope reflected on this 
occaſion, with no ſmall concern, on the number 
of Janſeniſts, who teach a more rigid morality, 
and who abound in the church of France. How- 
ever, faid the pontiff, you might conclude your 
purchaſe, becauſe it would be eaſy to fell ſuch of 
thoſe paintings, as your confeſſor would not ſuffer 
you to keep. Cxoz Ar replied, that the ſame con- 
feſſors, who would not ſuffer him to keep them, 
would as little permit him to ſell them, and there- 
by contribute to the fin of another. CLzemenT 
ſmiled at the ſcruple, and propoſed an expedient. 
Tho your confeſſor, ſaid his holineſs, ſhould ob- 
ject, if you ſold theſe pictures to catholics, he 
could have no objection to make, if you ſold them 
to heretics, to the Engliſh for inſtance. That is, 
the Engliſh neither believe in me, nor in any thing 
like me ; they had, therefore, as good believe in 
nothing: they are, therefore, damned; and a fin 
the more will do none of them any great harm. 


Tus other example ſhall be that of a better di- 
vine perhaps than the pope, but of as great a dog- 
matiſt. 
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matiſt. CLAx k R undertook to demonſtrate not 
only the being and attributes of God, and the 
obligations of natural religion, by reaſon; but even 
the truth and certainty of chriſtian revelation. Now 
the latter of theſe being his ultimate view, it was 
neceſſary that he ſhould prove the two firſt in ſuch 
a manner, and by ſuch arguments, as were not 
always the beſt and the moſt perſuaſive, but were 
the fitteſt to demonſtrate, on pretended grounds 
of reaſon, ſuch a ſcheme, order, and ſtate of things 
as were agreeable to chriſtian revelation, and to 
the received principles of the church. It he could 
not carry reaſon with him throughout, he reſolved 
to carry ſome appearances of it: and for that pur- 
poſe he argues in ſuch a manner, and attempts to 
eſtabliſh ſuch notions from the firſt, as he flattered 
himſelf would ſecure theſe appearances to him on 
every part of his ſubject, aſſiſted with all the ſkill, 
all the ſubtilty, and all the plauſibility, he was able 
to employ. When he is to prove that the firſt 
cauſe is an intelligent cauſe, without which he had 
proved in effect nothing, he has recourſe to argu- 
ments a poſteriori. There are, indeed, no others, 
and he owns as much: for which reaſon he might 
have been more favorable to them, than I have 
obſerved already that he was. Bur he could not 
have eſtabliſhed by them ſome things, that he 
hoped to eſtabliſh by the others, as I ſhall! have 
occaſion to ſhew more fully when I come to vin- 
dicate providence againſt the joint accuſations of 
atheiſts and divines. All that I mean, and that is 
ro my purpoſe to obſerve here, is this. A necei- 

fary 
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ſary connection berween the natural and moral at- 
tributes of God, no man, who believes in him, 
will deny: all the perfections of an all- perſett 
ing muſt be conſiſtent and connected; to be 
etherwiſe would be imperſection. Divines, there» 
fore, will have nothing on this head with which 
to reprnach any true theiſt: and they had beſt take 
care that the true theiſt has no juſt occaſion to re- 
proach them for ſetting theſe attributes at variance, 
as he might have, if he followed the rule CLanks 


quotes from TuLLy , and conſidered the conſe- 
quences of their opinions, without regarding 


what 
they affirm, ä K 
ſpeak of ſome particular attributes of God . But 
that which may be reproached to CL AAA, and 
for which I produce his example, is, that when be 
has aſſerted juſtice, and goodneſs, and the reſt of 
the moral attributes, to be in God juſt what they 
are in our imperfect, unſteady, complex ideas; 
when he has aſſerted that the rule, according to 
and reaſon of things reſulting from the fitneſs and 
unfitneſs of their relations, is obvious to the un- 
derſtandings of all intelligent beings ; and when he 
and over than proved them (for how ſhould be 
prove them?) he triumphs in this fooliſh and 
wicked rhodomontade, that the man who denies 


:. ® Quak ego id curem quid ille aiat aut neget: Med eames 


quid ei conſentaneum fit dicere. De fin. I. ii. 
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the moral attributes, ſuch as he makes them to be, 
for moral attributes, in general, are not concer- 
ned, may be reduced to a neceſſity of denying the 
natural likewiſe 4 contequently into abſolute 
atheiſm. Your pe pretends to make univerſal 
and infallible decrees in matters of religion; our 
doctor infallible demonſtrations : and both of them 
ſend every one to the devil who does not believe 
in them, and in all caſes like them. 


XXXII. 


TH O I do not believe PLaTo to have been a 
dogmatiſt, even when he appears ſuch, on 

the faith of St. AusTin, any more than | believe 
ARCESILAUS to have diſguiſed his real ſentiments, 
and to have continued a dogmatiſt, even when he 
avowed ſcepticiſm, on the faith of the ſame faint, 
or of a paſſage in SexTus Emeigicus ; yet mult ic 
be owned that Sock AES and he laid the founda- 
tion of a metaphyſical dogmatiſm, which the lat- 
ter Pythagoricians and Platonicians revived long 
afterwards, and which prevails to this day. It was 
a maxim of theirs, that we may have knowledge 
nion only concerning things perceptible by ſenſe , 
and it was on the ſtrength of this maxim, perhaps, 
that the former, after he had brought philoſopby 
down from the clouds, went up thither again to 
find the principles of morality, and the rules of 
human life. Whether we pretend, like thoſe phi- 
oſophers, to contemplate immaterial forms, and 
Vox. IV. Q the 
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the eternal ideal architypes that exiſt m God, or 
whether we aſſert that all the relations of things 
appear to us what they are abſolutely and neceffarily 
in themſelves, there is an infallible, tho human, 
criterion eftabliſhed, to which, ſays CLARK x, and 
he quotes the bible for it, even God himfelf ap- 
peals. 


From ſuch knowledge as this, knowledge which 
no man ever had, or could have, the whole 
ſyſtem of artificial theology, which na- 
tural religion, was deduced. It ſerved in no ſort 
to promote the reformation of mankind, and it 
involved the profeſſors of it in a thouſand difficul- 
ties and difputes that rendered them ridiculous to 
one another, and every one perhaps to himſelf, un- 
leſs there were ſome as enthuſiaſtical and as mad 
in thofe days as PLoTinus, Porenyry, JaMBLi- 
enus, and others grew to be, after the beginning of 
chriſtianity. Thus it came about that the great 
theological, that is, the platonic, ſchool went from 
one extreme into another. Ir ſuited the vanity of 
theſe philoſophers better to aſſert that nothing was 
to be known in general, than to own that the re- 
putation of their ſchool in particular had been 
raiſed on a fantaſtic ſcience : and after exerciſing 
their wit to prove that they were maſters of divine 
knowledge, they exercifed it to prove that they 
knew nothing, no not the exittence of a Supreme 


Being. 


Tur truth Is, that the philoſophy of the acade- 
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my became little more than an exerciſe of wit and 
eloquence. TvuLLy purges himſelf, in one place» 
from the imputation of engaging in the academi- 
cal ſe& on theſe motives, or on that of loving to 
diſpute ; and yet be confeſſes, in the ſecond 
Tufculan, that the cuſtom of diſputing on every 
fide pleaſed him, becauſe it was maxima dicendi 
r exercitatio.” But whatever engaged him in it, 
his engagements carried him very far, as we may 
fee in his books Of the nature of the gods. I cite 
theſe, becauſe they ſerve extremely to my purpoſe, 
which is to ſhew, by contraſting the Stoicians and 
the Academicians together (for the Epicureans 
cannot have their place here, tho they too were 
dogmatiſts) how unfit the philoſophers of both 
theſe ſchools were, from very oppoſite cauſes and 
different extremes, to eſtabliſh the fundamental 
principle of true religion, or indeed to eſtabliſh 
any thing. The diſcourſe of BAlzus is a rha- 
pſody of ſenſe and nonſenſe, of very good argu- 
ments a poſteriori that there is a God, eſſe ali- 
« quod numen praeſtantiſſimae mentis,“ of ſophi- 
ſtical ſyllogiſms to prove the ſame thing a priori, 
and of idle traditions, gravely produced to con- 
firm the whole by fact as well as reaſon. All this 
he advances with equal aſſurance, the weak and the 
ſtrong, the falſe and the true. Barzus could do 
No otherwiſe. He had the taſk of explaining and 
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as all they are whoſe ultimate end is error, to pro- 
ceed from the firſt on principles ill aſſumed, to rea- 
ſon falſely, and to conclude precariouſly, but dog- 
matically. The diſcourſe of Cor rA is an in- 
genious declamation, wherein he refutes the ſtoical 
{yſtem, and renders it ridiculous. But then he 
diſputes ſo vehemently againſt it, and his arguments 
extend fo far, that TuLLy makes his own bro- 
ther accuſe the pontiff directly, and himſelf by 
eonſequence indirectly, of atheiſm. © Studio 
* contra ſtoicos difierendi, deos mihi videtur fun- 
& ditus tollere.” What fays TuLLy in his own 
name? He tells his brother that CoTTa diſputes 
in that manner, rather to confute the Stoics, than 
to deſtroy the religion of mankind <<... 2 
quam ut hominum deleat religionem.“ But 
QuixTus anſwers, that is, TuLLy makes him 
anſwer, he was not the bubble of an artifice, em- 
ployed to ſave the appearance of departing from 
the public religious inſtitutions, © ne communi 
« jure migrare videatur.” When you join to this 
ſhort converſation, the expreſſion, which concludes 
the third book Of the nature of the gods, where 
TurLy ſays very drily, that the diſputation of 
Balgus ſeemed to him the moſt probable,** ad 
veritatis ſimilitudinem propenſior,“ you will ſee 
that, if the academicians did not profeſs atheiſm, 
becauſe they could profeſs nothing, yet ſome of 
them might eſteem this to be the moſt probable 
opinion, as Tull eſteemed that of theiſm to be, 
even when the abſurdities of the portic were blended 


De Livin. |. i. 


with 
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with it or deduced from it. Thus doubt con- 
cerning the exiſtence of any ſuperior Being aroſe 
in the ſame ſchool, from which ſo much artificial 
theology had been propagated : and the ſublime 
doctrines of the divine PLaTo ended in arrant 
ſcepticiſm, as they led to it, and as he deſigned 
they ſhould, if the man in the world who admired 
him the moſt, who ſeemed to have lived with him, 
and who would rather have erred with him, than 
have been in the right with others, all which are 
TuLLy's own profeſhons, knew him better than 
St. Aus rix or any modern pedant. 


XXXIII. 


THESE firſt and crude reflections may be 

ſufficient to ſhew that the heathen philoſo- 
phers were not unable to reform mankind, for the 
reaſons given by Dr. CLarke, but for reaſons of 
a very different kind. I might even have ſaved 
myſelf the trouble perhaps of deſcending into ſo 
many particulars ; ſince it would have been not 
only an anſwer ad hominem, but a full anſwer 
to all that can be urged in favor of che ſame hypo- 
theſis, to have aſked, whether the reformation, 
which heathen philoſophers could not bring about 


effectually, has been effected under the jewiſh and 
chriſtian diſpenſations ? Under theſe, all the know- 
ledge, and all the means, which are aſſumed to be 
neceſſary, and to have been deficient in the ſtate 
of paganiſm, as well as ſome means really wanting 
to the philoſophers, were amply ſupplied. 

Q 3 Con- 
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Coxsi DER judaiſm as a religion given by God 
himſelf, in the moſt oftenſible manner, to a peo- 
ple whom he choſe to be his peculiar people, whom 
he ſeparated from the reſt of mankind, and with 
whom he made a folemn covenant. Conſider the 
whole ſeries of miracles, that were wrought to con- 
vince, to perſuade, to affiſt and defend, to reward 
and to puniſh, this people occaſionally. Add to 
all this, that God exerciſed kingly power amongſt 
them for a titme, and that the Shecinah, or his 
divine over the mercy-ſeat, continued 
among? them till the deſtruction of their firſt 
temple. Conſider this, and then conſider that 
their hiſtory is little elſe than a relation of their 
rebelling and repenting, of their proneneſs to one, 
and of the extreme difficulty with which they were 
drawn, even by ſupernatural means, to the other. 
Confider that theſe rebellions were not thoſe of 
obedience by their paſſions, but national deliberate 
violations of the law and defiances of the Supreme 
Being. Is it poſſible that any one, who believes 
the hiſtory of the bible true, ſhould believe, after 
he has read it, that the want of a divine authority, 
and of a principle higher than reaſon, hindered the 
heathen philoſophers from reforming the world 
effectually ; that they would have ſucceeded, if 
they had really had them, as they ſometimes pre- 
tended to them ; and that, for this reaſon, which 
they were ſagacious enough to difcover, they de- 
fired and expected a revelation ? Surely it is im- 
poſſible. Tre 
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Taz J:ws had not ſuch continual and imme- 
diate cammunications with God by their high 
prieſt and their prophets, after their return from 
the babylonian captivity, as before it; neither 
were they eye · witneſſes of ſuch frequent manifeſta- 
tions of his glory and power, as their fathers had 
been: and yet what a reformation, ia point of re- 
ligion, was wrought among them after the re- 
eſtabliſhment of their church and ſtate? How 
much more zealouſly and fteddily were they at- 
tached to their law? This difference was owing, 
no doubt, to the inſtitution of ſynagogues in every 
place where a congregation of ten perſons could be 
aſſembled, and to other improvements of their 
ecclefiaſtical diſcipline and worſhip, which had_a 
rr raiſed 
it to enthuſiaſm, but preſerved it orthodox. So- 
CRATES and PLaTto then, to quate no others of 
the beathen philoſophers, might have had the ſame 
ſucceſs in refarming the manners of men, and . in 
rearing the purity of natural religion at Athens, 
without any divine miſſion, that Esp RAS and NR- 
HEMIAS had at Jeruſalem in reviving and im- 
proving mare effectually the ceremonies and ob- 
ſervances of judaiſm, by means which experience 
and good palicy ſuggeſted to them, if the two 
Greeks had been, as the two Jews were, the le- 
giſlators and ſecond founders of their common- 
wealth. 


Turns is ſo little pretence to draw the ſhadow 
Q4 of 
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of an argument from the ineffeftual endeavours 
of the heathen philoſophers to reform the world, 
that the world has not been effectually reformed, 
nor any one nation in it, even by the promulga- 
tion of the goſpel, even where chriſtianity has flo- 
riſhed moſt in ſpeculation and external devotion. 
The Son of God, God himſelf, came upon earth, 
was born of a woman, lived among men, preached 
a new covenant, wrought miracles, ſent his diſci- 
ples to all nations, who eſtabliſhed his church 
among them. What has happened? This church 
has been ſo far from reforming mankind, that it 
ſtood in need of being itſelf reformed as ſoon as it 
was eſtabliſhed. The gates of hell have not yet 
prevailed againſt it, and we are to believe that 
they never will. But the gates of hell have ſhook 
it extremely in all ages, and the prince of hell has 
made, from the firſt, moſt terrible incurſions within 
the pale of it. Much zeal has been expreſſed about 
articles of faith, much regard has been paid to the 
outward ſervice of God ; and wealth, and power, 
and pomp, and dignity have been laviſhly beſtowed 
on an order of men, who affect to be thought ſuc- 
ceſſors to the apoſtles, and whoſe inſtitution is 
avowedly directed to reform the manners of men, 
as well as to preſerve the purity of faith. Every de- 
fect, except that of not living up to their doctrines, 
which is ſuppoſed to have rendered the 
of natural religion incapable of reforming the 
world, has been ſupplied in the preachers of re- 
vealed religion. The doctrines of theſe men have 
been certainly enforced by a divine authority: and 


chey 
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they have been aſſiſted by an higher principle than 
philofophy and bare reafon. They had antiently 
all the advantages of oppoſition and perſecution. 
They have enjoyed ever ſince, and during a courſe 
of fourteen centuries, all thoſe of ſupport and of 
favor from civil government, and of blind ſub- 
miſſion from the people. With all theſe advan- 
rages they have not wrought a more effectual re- 
formation. Morality has not been better taught 
by them, nor better practiſed under their influence. 
On the contrary, having united in themſelves the 
two characters of philoſophers and prieſts, they 
have often ſacrificed the former to the latter, nor 
for the ſake of revealed religion, which is founded 
on natural, and can require no ſuch facrifice ; but, 
like the priefts of paganiſm, for the ſake of their 
craft. 


ExAaMPLEs will be brought, I know, in oppo- 
ſition to what is here advanced. Examples of a 
religious zeal, which prevailed among all the 
primitive chriſtians to ſuch a degree, that tho 
ſome of them declined, many of them courted, 
martyrdom ; examples of particular men, who 
have deſerved a fort of apotheoſis for the purity 
of their doctrines and the ſanctity of their lives: 
and examples, on the other hand, of pagan fero- 
city and cruelty, contraſted with chriſtian mode- 
ration and charity. It would not be hard, but it 
would be a long and invidious taſk, to ſhew, ina 
variety of inſtances, how partially theſe examples 
are produced, and theſe compariſons are made. 
Let us be content with a few general reflections. 
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Tar a religious and enthuſiaſtical zeal animated 
many of the primicive chriſtians, both the artho- 
Jox and the heretics, is moſt certain. But to 
make the «example prove what it is deſigned to 
prove, this zcai ſhould have been ſingular, a pe- 
culiar effect ot chriſtian revelation : whereas no- 
thing is, nor has been ever, more common. The 
zeal of the Jews, whilſt they lived in the midſt 
ot revelations, and miracles, was not comparable 
to that which they ſhewed when they had nothing 
but the fooliſh comments of their miſhnical doc- 
tors, inſtead of one, and enthufiaſtical viſions 
and ſuperſtitious ſigns inſtead of the other. We 
ſhall find the ſame it we go for examples to many 
of the pagan nations. We ſhall find not only 
particular men, but whole bodies of men, among 
them, as well as among Chriſtians, ready to de- 
vote themſelves to death, not only for their ab- 
ſurd religions, but for their attachment to a party, 
or to the moſt whimſical point of imaginary ho- 
nor. It is not much to that of revelation, there- 
fore, to aſcribe to it what may be the effect of 
impoſture and error: and enthuſiaſm is no more 
a proof of true religion, than martyrdom is of a 
good cauſe. 


Taz examples of men, reputed ſaints for the 
purity of their doctrine and the holy auſterity of 
their lives, will avail as little to ſhew that the 
chriſtian revelation reformed the world any more, 
than the endeavours of heathen philoſophers. 

Their 
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Their doctrines, the doctrines of theſe faints I 
mean, were ſuch as related either to the meta- 
phyſical ſpeculatioas of theology, and to the 
practice of ceremonies and rites eſtabliſhed for 
outward worſhip and ecclefiaſtical diſcipline, or 
to moral obligations and the duties of natural re- 
ligion. About the firſt, and ſecond, it muſt be 
confeſſed that the paſtors of the church were in 
thoſe days, as they are in ours, extremely intent. 
But the diſputes that aroſe among them, on all 
ſuch occaſions, and the ſcandal with which they 
were carried on by all ſides, leave it very doubtful 
to whom this purity is to be aſcribed ; and much 
more probable that it was to be aſcribed to none. 
It ſeems that no fide had a good claim to it, in 
many caſes, whilſt the diſputes laſted. When 
they were determined by councils, however this 
determination was procured, a ſtandard of purity 
was aſſumed to be fixed; and authority did what 
neither reaſon nor revelation could do, it aſcer- 
tained orthodoxy in belief and practice, till new 
diſputes aroſe, or till old ones were revived. 
Theſe doctrines and theſe rites have been fo far 
from reforming the world, that they have pro- 
moted, by the diſputes raiſed about them, more 
hatred, malice, and uncharitableneſs, than ever 
was in it before. They have diminiſhed the 
flames neither of ambition nor avarice. They 
have added freſh fuel to them, and have kindled 
new flames of their own. In ſhort, the examples 
of theſe ſaints, with reſpect to theſe doctrines, 
will never prove the utility of revelation : and 

with 
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with reſpect ro thoſe that regard moral obliga- 
tions, and the duties of natural religion, they 
either neglected them, or taught them more im- 
perfectly than ſeveral of the heathen philoſophers. 
When I ſay that they neglected them, this I mean: 
The theology contained in the golpel lies in a 
very narrow compals. It is marvellous, indeed, 
but it is plain: and it is employed, throughout, 
toenforce natural religion. This ſeems to be the 
end, and revealed religion the means; both which 
it would have been for the honor of chriſtianity 
and for the good of mankind to have left fo. 
But the ſaints, that have been quoted, took ano- 
ther courſe from the firſt. Inſtead of making 
theology, and the external duties of religion, 
ſerve as means, they inſiſted on them as if know- - 
ledge in metaphyſics, ceremony, and ecclefiaſtical 
dominion had been the principal ends of revela- 
tion. They inſiſtad on them fo conſtantly and fo 
voluminouſly, that natural religion held but the 
ſecond place in their ſyſtem, and that righteouſneſs 
of faith became much more important than right- 
eouſneſs of works. On this account we may ſay 
that they neglected, in ſome fort, the doctrines 
of natural religion: they practiſed them ill, and 
they could ſcarce fail to teach them both imper- 
feftly and erroneouſly ; ſince they derived them, 
a priori, from principles of their own theology, 
and from the ideas they framed of the divine at- 
tribures, inſtead of deriving them, a poſteriori, 
from the conftitution of the human ſyſtem. To 
this we muft aſcribe the wild allegories, with 

which 
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which they perplexed the plaineſt dictates of rea- 
ſon, the affected refinements, which are imprac- 
ticable in any national ſociety, and the immoral 
doctrines which ought to have been baniſhed, 
with the ſaints who taught them, out of all ſo- 
cieties. The charge I bring is not that of paſ- 
ſion, nor prejudice, no, nor of ignorance. I am 
able to juſtify it in all it's parts, by ſome inſtances : 
and if you would ſee it made good by more, and 
by more learned authorities, conſult ſuch writers 
as BaxBEYRAC, who was provoked by a ſaucy 
monk to publiſh his book, La moralite des peres. 
Conſult other critics, of whom there are many. 
Nay, conſult the authors who deny this charge : 
and I will appeal to your judgment on what you 
find even in them, provided you weigh the facts 
in the balance of common ſenſe, and pay no re- 


gard to their judgments. 


Taus much for purity of doctrine. Much 
leſs needs to be faid about holineſs and auſterity 
of life. The hiſtories of ſaints have been in all 
religions, even more than thoſe of any other emi- 
nent perſons, little better than panegyrical ro- 
mances. The reaſon of which is obvious enough. 
No man, for inſtance, is fo filly, I preſume, at 
this time, unleſs he be a roſicrucian, as to give 
any more credit to the biographers of the egypt- 
ian hermits, Ax rom v and Paul, than to thoſe 
of PyTHacoras and AyPoLLonIus of Thyana. 
All their relations are ſtuffed alike with the moſt 
evident falſchoods, the moſt puerile abſurdities, 


and 
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and the groſſeſt ſuperſtitions : for many of theſe 
were common to Pagans, Jews, and Chriſtians : 
and yet the firſt of the biographers I mention, 
who yield in none of theſe reſpects to Poxymyny, 
JausrLicnvs, PrilosTrR ATVs, or any other com- 
piler of lying legends, were famous faints, Arua- 
WASIUS and IRON. But further: if we allow 
the ſanity and auſterity of ſome particular men, 
or of ſome particular orders of men, to have been, 
and to be, as great as they are repreſented, this 
will be far from proving the reformation of the 
world by chriftianity. There were antiently, 
among the heathens, chaldeans, gymnoſophiſts, 
and others; and there are now, both among them 
and the Mahometans, particular men, and orders 
of men, of great ſanctity of life, nay of greater 
than any among chriſtians ; if ſanctity be to be 
meaſured, as they who would make the objection 
I anſwer meaſure it, by auſterity. It is unneceſ- 
fary to quote the inftances, which are to be found 
in all our books of travels. Even Stuzon 
STYLiTEs, who ſtood faſting and praying on the 
top of a column ſo many years together, has been 
outdone by multirudes. What now can be faid ? 
It theſe examples are not ſufficient to prove that 
heathen philoſophers and mahometan doctors have 
reformed the world, will examples of the ſame, 


or of an inferior, kind prove that chriſtianity 
has ? 


Ir will not be faid, I think, that luxury and 
debauchery have been reftrained by  * 
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It was a proverbial ſaying, * Daphnicis moribus 
« yivere:”* and Cassius, if I remember right, 
would not ſuffer his army to encamp at Antioch, 
leſt his fotdiers ſhould be corrupted by the man- 
ners of the place. But where is the court or city, 
in which chriſtianity is profeſſed, ro which this 
phraſe might not be applied? I know of none: 
nor is there any good reaſon to believe there was 
any ſuch antiently, neither that of CoxsTANTINE, 
whatever his panegyriſt advances, nor that of 
CHARLEMAGNE, tho your church has thought fit 
for other reaſons to make ſaints of both theſe 
princes. Upon this, therefore, divines will be 
aſhamed to infiſt, or may be eaſily made ſo; ſince 
it is not difficult to ſhew them, that the men of 
their own order, who did not mend their manners 
afterwards, were famous even in the fourth cen- 
tury for following thoſe of Daphne. But it will 
be founded high, that the patience, moderation, 
and charity, which chriftianity inſpires, ſoftened 
the turbulent, fierce, and cruel temper of paga- 
niſm; and wrought, by doing this, a wonderfu! 
reformation in the world. You muſt remember that 
this fact has been aſſerted to be undeniable, and yet 
it is falſe : the very contrary is true. CoxsrAx- 
TINE did, I believe, expect that the eſtabliſhment 
of the chriitian religion in the empire would have 
this effect. But his expectation proved vain : 
and I might appeal to the eccleſiaſtical and civil 
hiſtory of the laſt fourteen hundred years, tha: 
is, from his days to ours, to vouch tor me. The 
whole tenor of them proves that revolts againit 


gavern- 
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government, and diforders of every kind, hawe 
been at leaft as frequent in the chriſtian world as 
in the pagan. There were never more, nor more 
unjuſt, nor more cruel, wars, than Chriſtians have 
waged : and the perſecutions and maſſacres, that 
may be reproached to them, are ſuch, in all cir- 
cumſtances of inhumanity, as can be reproached 
to no other people, except the Jews. That-any 
part of theſe evils ought to be aſcribed to goſpel- 
chriſtianity, I neither ſay nor believe. They can- 
not be reconciled to the principles of it. But 
this I ſay, and believe, that the chriſtian xevela- 
gion has not effectually reformed the world. There 
never was in itſclf a more riſible, nor in it's con- 
ſequences a more lamentable, abſurdity impoſed 
on mankind than this, that a certain order of men 
ſhould be infticuted, not only to prefide in the 
exerciſes of public worſhip, and to exhort others 
to the practice of their known duties ; but to 
think for the reſt, and to dictate opinions to them 
on matters of nice ſpeculation, concerning which 
they themſelves were never agreed, and which 
have no immediate connection with theſe known 
dutics. This abſurdity, however, has prevailed 
ip the chriſtian, as in other religions of poſitive 
inltitution: and in this, as in them, the ſpirit of 
the clergy has become the ſpirit of the religion. 
They, who ſhould have preached concord, have 
preached diſcord ; and they, who ſhould have 
pramoted peace, have, animated to war. They 
have given continual pretence to ferocity and 
cruelty ; Gaps bare . okien irxitated them above 
. . _ their 


* % 
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their ufual exceſſes: and the profane applica- 
tion of a ſcrap of the goſpel has ſerved to de- 
luge whole nations in blood. A private opinion, 
however true, that was not exactly conformable 
to an ecclefiaftical deciſion, was termed hereſy ; 
and againft fuch hereſy, as againſt the greateſt of 
crumes, the paſſions of men were inflamed under 
the name of zeal. 


Tao I avoid to deſcend into particulars, let 
me juft compare natural ferocity and cruelty with 
religious, by mentioning one example of the 


former, and two of the latter. The barbarous 
people, who broke into the roman empire, had 
no motives but thoſe of plundering wealthy pro- 
vinces, and ſettling in better climates. Religion 


in the Bible, of the invaſion of Paleſtine, and 
thoſe which ſpaniſh authors themſelves give of 
the invaſion of America. Theſe events, that hap- 
pened at an immenſe diſtance of time, and were 
brought about under very different economies of 
religion and policy, are, therefore, the more pro- 
per to ſhew how religion may furniſh a 


to ee as well as aggra- 


® Compel them to come in. 
Val. IV. R vate 
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vate both; and that it has always done fa either 
by it's own ſpirit, as in the caſe of judaiſm, or 
by that of it's teachers, as in the caſe of chriſtian- 
ity. When the Iſraelites marched to the con- 
queſt of Canaan, the ark and the prieſts marched 
before them. An antient promiſe, which God 
made to ABRAHAM, when he made that cove- 
nant with him which was the foundation of their 
religion, was the foundation of the juſtice of this 
expedition : and the immediate commands of God 
were to authoriſe ſuch extirpations of 
people, as no other hiſtory can parallel, as it is 
umpaſſible to read without horror, as were unne- 
ceſſary to give them a ſecure poſſeſſion of the 
country, and as neither this reaſon, nor any 
other, could excuſe. When the Spaniards failed 
to the conqueſt of America, filver and gold were 
their objects, but the propagation of the gaſpe! 
was their pretence. That wretch, pope Al Ex- 
ANDER the ſixth, made them a donation of an 
entire hemiſphere : and prieſts and monks were 
feat, that they might add the fury of bigotry to 
that of avarice. 


I MicaT reſt the matter here, having ſaid 
enough to ſhew how falſe and trifling the argu- 
ment is, which CLARKE endeavours to draw from 
an incapacity in the heathen philoſophers, both 
for want of knowledge, which was not, and for 
want of other means, which was, their caſe, to 
reform mankind, and from the aſſumed ſufficiency 
of revelation alone to produce this effect. _ 
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I chuſe to wind up the whole, by deſiring you to 
retrace, in your mind, the progreſs made in ſo- 
ciability, civility, and every moral virtue, in the 
heathen ics of Greece and Rome, before 
and fince the chriſtian revelation. Authors may 


declaim as much as they pleaſe, to aggravate par- 
ticular vices, and to take of from the luſtre of 
particular virtues; they will perſuade no man, 
who reads and judges for himſelf, that the prac- 
tice of piety and virtue has increaſed among the 
Greeks, from the time of ConsTanTiNE down- 
wards, under the influence of chriſtian paſtors, 
as it did, under the influence of heathen philo- 
ſophers and legiſlators, from the time when 
Tarvcyvipss repreſents them like lawleſs ſavages 
who went pirating and raviſhing about, to the 
days when Athens and Sparta flouriſhed. As 
little will the fame authors perſuade that the di- 
ſtance in virtue, between that rout of ſhepherds 
and outlaws who formed a ſtate under RomvLvs, 
and the citizens of Rome in the beſt ages of that 
commonwealth, was not vaſtly greater than any 
improvement of the ſame kind, that was made 


among them from the time that Rome became 
chriſtian. 


Ix it appears now to be true in fact that nei 
ther reaſon nor revelation, neither heathen nor 


chriſtian neither human nor divine 
laws, have been able to reform the manners of 


men effectually; may we not, nay muſt we not, 
conclude that ſuck a reformation is inconſiſtent 


R 2 with 
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with the original conſtitution of the human ſy- 
ſtem ? Muſt we not conclude that appetites, paſ- 
fions, and the immediate objects of pleaſure, will 
be always of greater force to determine men than 
reaſon, and the more remote object, as well as 
complicated notion, of happineſs ? Such is the im- 
perfect ſtate in which we are placed; a ſtate 
wherein the vice and virtue of our moral, like 
the good and evil of our phyſical, world prevail 
in their turns, and are often at the beſt, and in 
the moſt favorable circumſtances, but equally 
balanced on the whole. Why there is ſuch a ſtate 
as this, and how to reconcile it to the ideas of 
holincſs and goodneſs, let thoſe men enquire, 
who ſay that God appeals to man, who take him 
at his word, and preſume to judge him accord- 
ingly. But let you and I pronounce, that ſince 
there is ſuch a ſtate as this in the univerſal ſy- 
ſtem, it was fit and right that there ſhould be 
ſuch a ftate. On this head we may, we ought 
do be dogmatical. 


XXXIV. 


HAT has been here laid down is fo far 
trom making natural, or revealed religion, 
or any means that tend to the reformation of man- 
kind, unneceſſary, that it makes them all more 
necteſſary. Since our ſtate is ſo imperfect; ſince 
it is ſo hard to keep the virtues that are intimately 
connected with the happineſs, and the vices that 
are intimately connected with the miſery, of man- 


kind, 
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kind, even on a balance; nothing ſhould be neg- 
lected that may give the advantage to the 
former, by enforcing moral obligations and all 
the doctrines of natural religion. As nothing 
ſhould be fo nothing may ſeem in ſpe- 
culation ſo proper to this purpoſe as a true re- 
velation, or a revelation believed to be true : and 
if experience has not confirmed ſpeculation in the 
caſe of a revelation we believe to be true, if chriſt- 
ianity, which has enforced natural religion in ſome 
reſpects, has corrupted it in others, the maxim 
may ſtill remain unſhook. The natural, the ge- 
nuine effect of the goſpel has been defeated and 
perverted, and much has been done towards leſ- 
ſening the authority of it, by the manner in 
which it has been propagated. 


Ir it had been with the ſame ſim- 
plicity and plainneſs, with which it was taught 
originally by the author of it, natural religion 
would have been enforced, and could not have 
been corrupted, by chriſtianity ; but a voluminous 
and intricate ſyſtem of artificial theology was 
grafted on it : both which obſervations have been 
made already, and muſt be often repeated for the 
honor of the goſpel. This ſyſtem was framed 
ſoon by habits contraſted in the ſchools of 
judaiſm and paganiſm. In the firſt, their ſecond 
or oral law, that is, their traditions were taught : 
and what this ſcience was may be ſeen in the col- 
lection of them made a century and an half after 

R 3 CHRIST, 
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CarisTr, by one of their rabbins*; the ſmail 
obligation of being acquainted with which we 
ignorant perſons owe to the labors of ſeveral great 
ſcholars. What the ſcience taught in the others 
was, we know from the remains of pythagorean 
doctrines, and from the writings of Pl Aro, that 
are come down to us, and that were in great 
vogue among the firſt teachers of chriſtianity. 
Well might theſe men grow credulous in one, 
fantaſtical in the other, and ſuperſtitious in both. 
Such were they, whom we call very properly fa- 
thers of the church, ſince they begot the diſci- 
pline, and much the greateſt part of the doctrines, 
of it. Eaſily impoſed upon, and prone to im- 
poſe, like the Jews fond of myſtery, and of prin- 
ciples of knowledge laid beyond the bounds of 
all knowledge, like pythagoric and platonic me- 
taphyſicians ; it is no wonder that they ran into 
theological obſcurity with the light of the goſpel 
ſhining before them. Accuſtomed to declaim 
rather than reaſon, and to employ figurative ſtyle 
even on ſubjects that require the moſt exact deter- 
mination of ideas and preciſion of terms, like 
the rhetors of Greece and Rome ; accuſtomed to 
advance intrepidly whatever ſerved to the preſent 
purpoſe, without any regard to truth, like the 
ſophiſts of thoſe ages, which practice St. JzRomTÞ 
defended and imputed to Sr. PzTzrx and St. 


* jupant Haxxanosn, or the holy. 
+ Vid. Comm. in Ep. ad Gal, cap u. 
Paul; 
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Paul; it is no wonder that they oppoſed ſome- 
times error to error, and very often jargon to 
Jargon. 


Svca frience as this, and ſuch habits as theſe, 
produced infinite abſurdities, grounded on pre- 
carious tradition and falſe reaſoning ; with which 
I ſhall meddle in this place no further than the 
ſubje& before me requires. To ſeek the will of 
God, and the duty of man, in the conſtitution 
of the world, and of the human nature, where- 
in they are moſt evidently revealed, would have 
been deemed too low a manner of philoſophiſing 
for thoſe men to take, who pretended to gifts of 
the Spirit, whilſt that opinion was rife among the 
firſt Chriſtians : and when it was ſo no longer, 
their ſucceſſors had a recourſe that ſerved them al- 
moſt as well. They ſought the will of God, and the 
duty of man, in their own comments and para- 
phraſes of ſcripture, in the abſtract reaſon of 
things, and in the eternal ideas, where SockaTEs 
and PLA o had ſeat men to find whatever is un- 
known on earth, as ARrtosTo ſends them to the 
moon to find whatever is loſt on earth. They 
deduced moral obligations from the divine attri- 
butes, of which they might think themſelves 
more competent judges than others, becauſe they 
thought themſelves better informed by the Jews 
of his manner of government; and by chriftian 
tradition, if I dare to ſay fo, of his private life and 
converſation. 
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Tuzs methods. of framing and defending a 
ſyſtem of religion were very convenient. They 
were in the hands of the fathers, what the cabala 
was in thoſe of the rabbins. If they did not 
make an oral, they made a ſecond, law; neceſſary, 
like the other, in pretence, to the perfection and 
to the intelligence of the firſt; and that gathered 
as it rolled on, till it became as voluminous, and, 
by dint of explanation and commentary, as abſ- 
truſe. Among other recommendations, inſiſted 
on by CLARKE, of theſe methods of reafoning, 
from the divine attributes and the eternal reaſon 
of things, to the moral obligations under which 
we are laid by the will of God, whereof I ſpeak 
particularly here, and to the deſigns of God in 
creating the world and man, as well as to the con- 
duct of his in the government of the 
whole, whereof I ſhall ſpeak hereafter ; the uni- 
verſality of them is one. Now it is this very uni- 
verſality which aggravates the preſumption of 
mankind, which ſets the danger of theſe methods 
of reaſoning in a ſtronger light, and which proves 
invincibly againſt him that they are far from 
being what he afferts they are, the beſt, cleareſt, 
and certaineſt that philoſophy affords. When 
we deduce the will of God, and the duty of man, 
from the conſtitution of the world, and of the 
human nature, we deduce them from real know- 
ledge: and we may have the certainty of this 
knowledge, through all the parts of natural reli- 
gion, if we never loſe ſight of the firſt principles 
of it. That men loſe this certainty, both philo- 
ſophers 
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ſophers and others, both they who reaſon a priori, 
and ſometimes they who reaſon a poſteriori, is 
true. The vaſt variety of opinions concerning the 
morality and immorality of actions, and the num- 
ber of contradictory laws, that have been all made 
with the ſame deſign, to promote the practice of 
natural religion, ſhew it to be ſo. Bur the dif- 
ference lies here. Tho neither of theſe methods can 
ſecure men abſolutely from error in forming ge- 
neral maxims, and much leſs in the particular ap- 
plications even of ſuch of theſe as are true, yet 
they have in one caſe a ſure criterion, and in the 
other none at all. The reaſoner a poſteriori may 
at all times go back to thoſe principles of know- 
ledge from which he ſet out, and which he will 
find always the ſame ; retrace his on reaſonings, 
and rectify his miſtakes. But whither ſhalt the 
reaſoner a priori go? Shall he go back to the abſ- 
tract reaſon of thinga, and to the moral attributes 
of. the deity, from which he {ct out? But in them, 
as often as he has recourſe to them, he will find no 
ſuch criterion. The notions of other men will 
differ from his, and the firſt principles of his 
boaſted knowledge, for want of ſuch a criterion; * 
will be founded in probability at beſt. It required 
no ſuch metaphyſical apparatus, as CLARK RE en- 
ploys ſomewhat tediouſly, to prove that all per- 
fections, natural and moral, muſt be attributes of 
the ſelf-exiſtent, all · perfect author of all being: 
but he does not prove what he aſſerts, and on the 
proof of which his whole argument turns, that 
theſe attributes are the ſame in God, as they are 

in 
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in our ideas. He ſays indeed that he has pro- 
ved it: and if we do not accept his proofs, he 
leaves us to recur to downright atheiſm ; nay, he 
threatens to force us into it. Happily he has not 
been able to do the miſchief he meditated. 

a man believes in God, who does not believe in 
him. Many a man diſcerns, in their fulleſt light, 
the evidences of natural religion, and gives their 
due weight to thoſe of revealed religion, with- 
out taking aſſumptions for demonſtrations, and a 
Chain of the former, which have an imaginary 
connection only, for a chain of the latter riſing 
out of one another, and cloſely connected together. 


I rave enlarged the rather on this head, be- 
cauſe the example of this modern divine is ex- 
tremely proper to give us an image of the antient 
divines who raiſed the theological ſyſtem. Few of 
them reaſoned ſo well even as he; but they ſet the 
manner which he and the reft of their ſucceſſors 
have followed : a manner, which may ſerve, as it 
did formerly, and as it does ſtill, in ſome degree, 
to realiſe, in appearance, the whimſies of every 
over heated brain, and to maintain indetermina- 
ble diſputes: a manner, which, proving almoſt 
every thing, proves almoſt nothing, and which, 
if it can be of any uſe, can be fo only under the 
control of the other method. It can be only of 
ſubordinate uſe. It may illuſtrate : it never can, 
it never did, decide: and the diſputes it raifed in 
the early ages of chriſtianity may be well called 


* Fvid p. 33. 34. et alibi . 
inde» 
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indeterminable, ſince they are not yet determined. 
I have good reaſon to ſay, tho I cannot ſay it on 
my own knowledge, that ſome of them were not 
determined in CLarke's own mind, tho he has 

dogmatically about them in his writ- 


ings 


Wien I fay that the method of reaſoning a 
priori, from the eternal reaſon of things, and from 
the divine attributes, may be of ſome ſubordinate 
uſe, under the control of the other; I mean that 
altho our moral obligations ariſe from our moral 
ſyſtem, that is, from the works of God, and the 
additional motives to obſerve them from the word 
of God, alone; yet arguments deduced in this me- 
thod, and expreſsly authoriſed by neither, may 
ſerve to warm the imagination. to move the at- 
feftions, and by a ſort of pious fraud to enforce na- 
tural religion. A lively declamation, unſupported 
by reaſon, and even by goſpel revelation, concern- 
ing the whole ſcheme, order, and ſtate of things, 
from the original deſign of God in the creation of 
man to his fall, and from thence to his redemp- 
tion ; a pathetical exhortation to imitate God, in 
the exerciſe of his glorious attributes, in thoſe per- 
fections which are the foundations of his own un- 
changeable happineſs, in which we are able to imi- 
tate him, and in which he defires that we ſhould 
imitate him, becauſe he has an infinitely tenderer 
and heartier concern for us, than any earthly father 
has for his poſterity, to ſpeak the language of Dr. 
CLarKz; ſuch declamations and fuch exhorta- 


tions, 


* 
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tions, I ſay, may have a great and a good effect, 
eſpecially when they flow from an eloquent mouth, 
and from the pulpit. The man, who is convin- 

ced by his reflections on human nature, and the 
nature of ſociety, for inſtance that benevolence, 
and juſtice, and truth are the duties of natural re- 
ligion, on the practice of which his happineſs, and 
thar of his whole kind, depend, will not be further 
convinced, but he may be more moved, and his 
paſſions may be wrought up to ſecond his judg- 


ment. 


Ir the fathers of the church, and modern di- 
vines, had made no other uſe of this method of 
reaſoning, than to ſtrengthen a ſenſe of our moral 
obligations, and to raiſe in the minds of men 2 
greater veneration for the ſcriptures, after they 
had proved the authenticity of them by external 
proofs; it had been well both for natural and re- 
vealed religion. But they have made a very dif- 
ferent uſe of it. They have ſhook the former 
down to it's very foundation: and, under pretence 
of explaining and defending the other, they have 
laid it more open to the attacks of unbelievers, 
Reaſon i; ſober and modeſt. She never affects to 
lead men beyond her bounds, but delivers them 
over to revelation. There is, and there needs 
muft be, ſomething marvellous in revelation. . 
This marvellous dazzles, and often blinds ; ſo that 
they who purſue it too far flide eaſily into the 
vrhimſies of their own imaginations. Truth warms 
their brains; error, that paſſes for it, turns them. 

Thus 
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Thus chriſtianity became fanaticiſm, even in the 
firſt profeſſors of it. Thus artificial theology grew 
up as faſt as men began to teach the doctrine of 
Canis, like a revelation made fo obſcurely and 
imperfectly, that they who were to publiſh it 
were to explain it, and not only to explain it, but 
to ſupply the deficiencies of it: and ſome will be 
apt to think that the firſt of theſe men was Pavur. 
Divines would be furious to hear ſuch language 
held as I hold to you. Bur they would be under 
great difficulties to evade the charge, and, there- 
fore, the more furious ; fince I could eafily pro- 
duce paſſages out of the moſt renowned of the fa- 
thers, and out of their own writings, as extrava- 
gant as any in the Talmud, as abſurd as any in the 
Koran, and quite fit to hold their places in one of 
Bon 1's letters: and ſince the whole eccleſiaſtical 
hiſtory is an hiſtory of the intolerance and violence 
of Chriſtians to one another, on ſuch points as 
theſe, from the time they had it in their power to 
be intolerant and to perſecute. You will not ex- 
pect a bead-roll of theſe doctrines and diſputes. It 
will be ſufficient to ſhew how they had the effects, 


that have been mentioned, both in natural and re- 
vealed religion. 


XXXV. 
\LARKE obſerves, that there is now no 


A ſuch thing as a conſiſtent ſcheme of theiſm. 
A complete one, fuch an one as preſumes to ac- 
count for the whole order and ſtate of things rela- 


tively to God and man, I believe there is not 
But 
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But how does the learned writer make out his pto- 
poſition? That of the beſt heathen philoſophers, 
which alone was ſuch, ceaſes now to be ſo, he 
ſays, after the appearance of revelation ; becauſe 
it directly conducts men to the belief of chriſ- 
tianity. If he intends the ſocratical and platonic 
ſcheme, and he can intend no other, what he ad- 
vances is untrue ; unleſs it be true that a ſcheme, 
which appears ſometimes dogmatical and fome- 
times ſceptical, that favors monotheiſm and poly- 
theiſm in the ſame breath, as it were, may be con- 
fiſtent. If this ſcheme led to chriftianity in any 
ſort, as I think it did, this was due not to the 
conſiſtency, but the inconſiſtency of it. Several 
of it's doctrines were adopted into articles of faith 
by chriſtianity. Others were rejected. Ir hap- 
pened accordingly. This adoption drew feveral 
of theſe philoſophers into chriſtianity : and this 
rejection made ſeveral averſe to it. Jusr died 
to maintain it. PoReHYRY would have died to 
poſe it. That platoniſm was a conſiſtent ſcheme, 
or that it conducted men directly to chriſtianity, 
is not true therefore. But it is very true, that the 
method of reaſoning a priori, from heaven, if I 
may ſay ſo, that we do not know, to earth, inſtead 
of reaſoning from earth that we do know, to hea- 
ven, was introduced into chriſtianity with doc- 
trines which the ſame method had broached in 
paganiſm ; that this method continued to be in 
common that of thoſe who embraced the ehriſtian 
profefſion, and of thoſe who oppoſed it; and that 
it propagated fanaticiſm alike in both, as every 


man, 
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man, who compares, for inſtance, St. AvusTiN 
and Prlor mus together with indifference, which 
every man ſhould do in ſuch a caſe, muſt confeſs. 


Cunts riax fanaticiſm was more catching, and 
in that reſpect more dangerous, than the other. 
Some of the heathen ſaints pretended to raviſh- 
ments, to extaſies, to occaſional unions with the 
ſupreme intelligence, and to revelation. . But thoſe 
of chriſtianity had, beſides all theſe advantages, 
the ward of God himſelf to produce againſt un- 
believers, and they hawled this word ſo well to 
their purpoſes (the expreſſion is St. Jzron's * ) 
that every ſide appealed to it in the diſputes they 
had with one another. The conſequence was, 
that every ſide damned all the reſt, and, which 
was really worſe, perſecuted them in this world. 
The heathens exerciſed great violence againſt one 
another in their quarrels about their ſecular in- 
tereſts ; but religion neither cauſed nor fomented 
them : whereas the quarrels of this kind were the 
moſt frequent and the moſt inveterate among 
Chriſtians. They broke not only the bonds of 
alliance between nations, bur thoſe of kindred in 
families, and thoſe of friendſhip where it was the 
moſt intimate. Such quarrels turned frequently 
on metaphyſical ſpeculations which no ſide under- 
ſtood, or on rites and ceremonies of no import- 
ance to religion. Theſe were the objects that 
engroſſed, with thoſe of eccleſiaſtical power and 


* Trabere ſcripturas 


weal:h, 
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wealth, the whole attention of the church, and, 
under her influence, almoſt the whole atrention of 
the ſtate, as it appears by the behaviour of the 
roman emperors after ConsTanTinE, ſome of 
whom ſeemed to have no other concern in the 
greateſt diſtreſs of that empire, and in the very 
moment of it's fall. Nay, there is mention made 
of one, who had a ſcruple of conſcience about the 
time he ſpent in ſecular affairs, and the govern- 
ment of his people. Thus reformation of man- 
ners was the concern of no body: and whilſt the 
utmoſt diſſolution of them was practiſed and in- 
dulged by the clergy, men were perſecuted, at 
their inſtigation, for the leaſt ſuppoſed error in 
forms of ſpeech, or in forms of worſhip; and in- 
Juſtice and murder were made duties of religion on 
this account. Is there not ſufficient reaſon now 
to aſſert, that natural religion has been corrupted, 
and ſhook to the foundations of it, by artificial 
theology ? 


SoctaBILITY is the great inſtinct, and benevo- 
lence the great law, of human nature, which no 
other law can repeal, or alter: and yet when men 
have accuſtomed themſelves to think of the Su- 
preme Being as 3 human legiſlator and go- 
vernor, and to aſcribe to the all perfect Being the 
ſame ideas, the ſame ſentiments, affections, and 
paſſions, that they perceive in themſelves ; they 
may eaſily come to imagine, or to make others 
imagine, him as intent to preſerve the outward 
forms of his court, as the moſt eſſential laws of 


is 
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t; and themſelves as much bound 
* E to be good couttiers, as good ſubjects. 
They may think themſelves ſureſt to pleaſe in the 
firſt of theſe characters. On a confidence in the 
merit of it, they may not only neglect the duties 
of the ther, but they may ſacrifice, to a falſe no- 
tion of honoring the prince, the fundamental laws 
and the conſtitution of his government. They 
may think, or they may repreſent themſelves to be, 
his favorites, and they may treat even his beſt ſub- 
jects as rebels, by virtue of laws which his minif- 
ters make, and which he is ſuppoſed to authoriſe. 


Tuis allufion to the abuſes of civil government, 
in the kingdoms of earthly monarchs, gives a true 

image of thoſe which have always prevailed in the 
foirirual kingdom of Caz1srT, to the ſubverſion of 
it's original conſtitution : and with this alluſion I 
ſhall finiſh this head. 


XXXVL 


UT I have undertaken to ſhew further, that 
artificial theology, which has ſhaken the foun- 
dations of natural religion, has laid revealed reli- 
gion much more open to the attacks of unbelievers, 
by explanations and defences, than it would have 
been, If it had been left to land without them on 
the proofs of this fact ſingly, it is a divine 

No to illuftrate this point, let us 
ſuppoſe a theift odjecting to ſome modeſt reaſoner 


« poſteriori, who is firmly perſuaded of the authen- 
Vor. IV. 8 ticity 
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ticity of the ſcriptures, that they contain many 
things repugnant to the juſtice and goodneſs ob 
God, and unworthy of his majeſty, his wiſdom, 
and power. The believer might reply, that he 
knows the difference between knowledge produced 
by the certainty of demonſtration, and that aſ- 
ſurance which the higheſt degree of probability 
may produce; that an aſſurance founded on any 
leſs degree of probability would not be ſufficient 
in this caſe ; but that aſſurance founded on pro- 
bability is the utmoſt which can be had in all caſes 
of this kind ; and, therefore, that he thinks him- 
ſelf obliged to receive theſe books for the word of 
God, tho he cannot reconcile every thing that 
they contain to his ideas of the attributes of an in- 
finite all- perfect Being. He might add, that he 
ſees and feels many things in the conſtitution of 
the phyſical and moral world, and in the conduct 
of providence, which it is not eaſy to reconcile to 
the ſame attributes ; and yet that he knows, with 
all the certainty of demonſtration, that the former 
are the works, and the latter the act, of God. He 
might add, that revelation may be neceſſary to 
illuminate reafon in matters of religion, becauſe 
there is a more immediate correſpondence in mat- 
ters of religion between God and man, but that 
reaſon cannot explain revelation, nor much lefs 
enforce it; that nothing leſs than another revela- 
tion can do either; and that in the mean time it is 
the duty of man to ſubmit to believe what he does, 
and to adore what he does not, underſtand. This 
the reaſoner a — —_ reply with great 
plauſi- 
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plauſibility at leaſt. But the reaſoner a priori 
could have no right to uſe the ſame language. A 
theiſt would retort his own doctrine againſt him in 
this manner. You argue, and you pretend to 
*« demonſtrate, on your ideas of juſtice and good- 
*< neſs as well as of wiſdom and power, and by 
the reaſon of things, even when your arguments 
and your ſuppoſed demonſtrations conclude 
* againſt the conſtitution and government of the 
world, which you and I both acknowledge to 
de from God. With what face then can you 
object to me, that I reaſon upon the ſame ideas, 
* and by the ſame rule, concerning this book 


* which you acknowledge, and I do not, to be 


the word of God? Muſt I reſpect probability 
more than you reſpect certainty, and a proba- 
<* bility which is either not eſtabliſhed, or is eſta- 
« bliſhed by halves? It is not eſtabliſhed, if the 
book contains any thing which implies an ab- 
„ folute contradiction with any conceivable per- 
«© feftion even of the human nature. It is eſta- 
* bliſhed by halves, whatever external proofs you 
*© may bring, unleſs you can ſhew that the things 
contained in it, which ſeem repugnant to all 
our ideas of a perfect nature, are really con- 
«+ ſiſtent with them; which muſt be ſhewn not 
* by a precarious begging of the queſtion, but by 
direct and evident proofs.” What now muſt 
the reaſoner a priori do? He muſt give up the 
cauſe to the theift, or he muſt ſubmit to the taſk 
which the reaſoner a poſteriori evaded, by crying 
Form the firſt, O altitudo ! and by declining to 

8 2 examine 
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examine any objections to matters contained in the 
ſcriptures : in ſhort, he puts himſelf under a ne- 
ceſſity of ſhewing that all theſe matters are ex- 
actly conſonant to the dictates of ſound reaſon, or 
the unprejudiced light of nature, and moſt wiſely 
perfective of it“; and that all the doftrines.... 
neceſſary to ſalvation, or cloſely connected with 
ſuch as are ſo, are apparently moſt agreeable to 
reaſon, tho not diſcoverable by it F. 


Tuts taſk has been undertaken accordingly by 
every divine; fanguinely and dogmatically by 
moſt, weakly by all of them. One of your ac- 
quaintance and mine t has diſtinguiſhed himſelf, 
in all theſe reſpects, by writing on the ſubject, as 
he would have preached to an iriſh congregation. 
But that ſuch a man as CLAR KR ſhould write upon 
it at all, and have nothing better to ſay than what 
he has ſaid, may ſerve to ſhew how theſe men are 
led, by their manner of reaſoning, and by their 
artificial theology, to diſarm chriſtianity of her 
beſt defence, by taking her out of the ſtrong-hold 
of revelation, and by truſting to thoſe feeble en- 
tren-hments, which they are able to caſt up : for 
even thoſe which Crarxke caſt up are feeble 
beyond belief. I am not anſwering his book, and 
ſhall, therefore, do no more than make a tranſient 
mention of ſome particulars : but I am willing to 
reſt the truth of what I have advanced, even on 
this tranſient mention. 


* Evid. p. 239. f Ib. p. 244 1 Dr: Detany. 
5 Tur 
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Taz doctor is to prove it agreeable to ſound 
unprejudiced reaſon to believe, that the Supreme 
Being did generate a divine perſon or emanation 
from himſelf: and he proves it by aſſerting that 
this doctrine contains no manner of abſurdity nor 
contradiction in it. This was more eaſily aſſerted 
than proved, ſome perſons would ſay. But be- 
ſides, is it agreeable to reaſon to believe a propoſi- 
tion true, merely becauſe it does not manifeſtly 
imply contradiction? Is every thing, that is poſ- 
fible, probable ? or is it reaſonable to believe, on 
the probability that a revelation is a true revela- 
tion, any thing that may be poſſibly not incon- 
ſiſtent with the perfections of the divine nature, 
but that ſeems to be ſo in probable opinion? It is 
ſaid, that the wiſeſt and moſt learned of the an- 
tient philoſophers received and taught ſome doc- 
trines . . . . as difficult to comprehend, as any thing 
in this * of the chriſtian faith, and that theſe 
men would not have made any objection to it on 
this account. Agreed. How then docs the ar- 
gument ſtand ? Reduce it to it's juſt value, and 
it ſtands thus. The heathen philoſophers taught 
many doctrines as incomprehenſible as this, with- 
out any pretence of a divine authority; and their 
own wild hypotheſes would have conducted them 
readily to receive this, on the authority of a reve- 
lation: it is, therefore, agreeable to ſound unpre- 
judiced reaſon, that we, who know how fantaſtical 
their whole theology was, ſhould follow the ex- 
ample which it is aſſumed they would have ſet us, 


8 3 and 
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and believe, without any of their prejudices, what 
they might have been induced, by theſe very pre- 
judices, to believe. This doctrine of the logos or 
nous was taught in ſome of the egyptian, and other 
ſchools of eaſtern divinity : and we are not to 
wonder if PLaTo, who had it from them, ſpoke 
obſcurely, or underſtood little concerning it, ſince 
it is not diſcoverable by bare reafon. But I think 
that PlATO would not have been more willing 
than Aktus, or CLARKE himſelf, to ſubſcribe to 
the athanaſian creed. He would have aſſented 
perhaps, as much as he aſſented in other caſes, to 
a cc=evality of the Son with the Father, as the eter- 
nal effect of an eternal cauſe. But he would not 
have aſſented to their co- equality. He aſſumed 
that the Son and the Spirit are diſtindt ſubordinate 
beings, and no more co-equal with the one Su- 
preme Being, in the order of nature, than the 
world was thought to be by ArisTOTLE, and the 
philoſophers who maintained the eternity of it. 


ARrcaBisnoe TIITorsox's challenge to the 
Socinians it is not to my purpoſe to examine ; and 
I need ſay nothing of the Holy Spirit, ſince all 
that CLARK RE ſays is, that the ſame which is ſaid 
of the ſecond may be underſtood, very agreeably 
to right reaſon and with little variation, of the 
third. | 


Tnar the account the bible gives of a paradi- 
ſiacal ſtate, of the loſs of it by ſin, and of the con- 


ſequences of this loſs, are exactly conſonant to the 
dictates 
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dictates of ſound reaſon *, or the unprejudiced 
light of nature, and moſt wiſely perfective of it 
(for thus far his undertaking goes; it behoved him 
to make out very clearly; becauſe if the redemp- 
tion be, as he owns it is , the main and funda- 
mental article of the chriſtian faith, ſure I am, that 
the account of the fall of man is the foundation of 
this fundamental article. He ſhould have labored 
this point the rather, ſince it is, in all it's circum- 
ſtances, abſolutely irreconcileable to every idea we 
can frame of wiſdom, juſtice, and goodneſs, to ſay 
nothing of the dignity of the Supreme Being, who 
is introduced fo familiarly, and employed fo in- 
decently, in taking the cool air, in making coats 
of ſkins, to ſerve inſtead of aprons of fig leaves 
which Apam and Eve had ſewed together; and 
not only in curſing the ſerpent, and them, and 
their whole poſterity, and the world itſelf for their 
ſakes, but in joking moſt cruelly on them ; for 
the twenty-ſecond verſe of the third chapter of 
Geneſis is allowed to be an holy irony or farcaſm 
by that learned divine MaTTHEw Pool E. Inſtead 
of proving any part of this to be agreeable to 
ſound reaſon, and the unprejudiced light of nature, 
CLARKE paſſes over the whole, as very reaſonable 
and credible in itſelf; which it appears to be, he 
ſays, not only from the abſtract conſideration of 
the nature of the thing t, but alſo from the gene- 
ral opinion of the heathens, that the original ſtate 
of man was innocent and ſimple, till God, for the 


® Evid. p. 239. + Ib. p. 262. + Ib. p. 255- 
S 4 ſins 
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fins of men, changed this happy conſtitution of 
things. In the name of God, is this to prove ? 
Do men, who prove no better, deſerve an anſwer, 
how much reputation ſoever they may have ac- 
quired ? Their adverſaries deny, and have at- 
tempted to ſhew that this account of the fall of 
man is unreaſonable and incredible, in every con- 
ſideration. abſtract, or particular. This cham- 
ion in demonſtration ſays, it is very reaſonable 
and credible from the abſtract conſideration of the 
thing. He ſays no more. He begs the queſtion, 
therefore, ſhametully, on the very point in diſ- 
pute, and which he undertook to maintain. The 
heathen, the moſt antient and learned of them, are 
again brought in to no purpoſe whatever; ſince 
if they had all agreed in ſome general and obſcure 
tradition of this ſort, it would avail little as to 
the reaſonableneſs and credibility of this change in 
the conſtitution of things, and nothing as to the 
circumſtances which are made the an- 
gular ſtones of the whole fabric of chriſtianity. 
One cannot conſider the uſe which CLARKE makes, 
ſo frequently, and to ſo little purpoſe, of the hea- 
then philoſophers, without laughing, as CaLanus, 
the doctor's voucher on this occaſion, laughed at 
the dreſs of Ox Es IcH us, when he bid him ſtrip 
and lye down naked on the ſtones by him“. The 
mad gymnoſophiit had begun, whilft he laughed, 
to tell the meſſenger of ALExanDER, as a ſample 
of his wiſdom, how fertile the world was in an- 
tient times, how the fountains ran with milk, with 


® STRABO, Lib. xv. 


water, 
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water, with honey, with wine, and with oil ; how 
JueiTEx had deſtroyed this conſtitution of things“, 
for the iniquity of men, who abuſed his goodneſs, 
and had obliged them to live by their labor ; how 
it had been reſtored again on their reformation ; 
and what danger there was, now they had relapſed 
into almoſt the ſame iniquity, that the end of all 
things ſhould be at hand. He would have pro- 
ceeded, no doubt, in much the fame ſtyle, if 
Manpanis, the head of the order, had not im- 
poſed ſilence on him, and, calling On esicartvs 
to himſelf from Cal Axus, had not talked with 
great decency and good ſenſe, in a manner, and 
on ſubjects proper for the Greek to report to his 
prince. Thus the hiſtory of the fall, and all the 
circumſtances of it are proved reaſonable and pro- 
bable.. 


XXXVII. 


O UR author takes a little more pains to ſhew, 

that the doctrine of the redemption of man- 
kind is to reaſon. Having aſſumed, 
which he calls proving, that the moral attributes 
of God, and the notions and expectations of ſome 
wiſe men among the heathens, make it reaſonable 
to believe God did make, ſeventeen hundred years 
ago, a revelation of his will to mankind, as if 
mankind ſtood in more need of a revelation four 
thouſand years after their race began, than at any 


other period; as if the moral attributes of God 


ob ſatietatem et luxuriam ad contumeliam ſe tranſdi- 
derunt. 


were 
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were not the ſame, four thouſand years before, 
when he made the firſt revelation of his will in 
the conſtitution of nature; and finally, as if the 
notions and expectations of Sock Ares and PLaTo, 
ſuppoſing theſe philoſophers to have had them 
really, proved any thing more than their deſire of 
more knowledge than God thought proper to 
give them the means of acquiring; having al- 
ſumed all this, I ſay, he proceeds to argue in this 
manner. Some ſacrifice or expiation for fin was 
* neceſſary to be appointed, to ſhew God's irre- 
* concileable hatred to it. Repentance might not 
<« be ſufficient. God would not be appeaſed with- 
e out ſome puniſhment and ſatisfaction; and yet 
« he would accept ſome other than the deſtruc- 
tion of offenders. This appears, in the cuſtom 
of ſacrificing, to have been the univerſal ap- 
« prehenſion of mankind : ” and, from this uni- 
verſal apprehenſion he concludes that © the do- 
« ctrine of the redemption is plainly agreeable 
eto right reaſon.” Thus are theſe great maſters 
of reaſon reduced to propoſe the moſt groſs abuſes 
for the true dictates of it. Thus are the moſt ab- 
ſurd notions which ſuperſtition ever ſpred, in con- 
tradiction to the law. of nature and reaſon, applied 
to the proceedings of God with man; made the 
meaſure of divine juſtice by philoſophers, who 
determine and define the moral attributes of the 
deity ; and eſtabliſhed as foundations of the chriſ- 
tian ſyſtem by divines, who pretend, and who are 
hired, to defend it. Notions, which directed a 

* Evid. p. 263 et ſeq. 


principal 
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principal part of idolatrous worſhip, are ſanctified, 
and the moſt inhuman rites are rendered the moſt 
meritorious: for if it was agreeable to ſound rea- 
ſon to think that God would not be appeaſed un- 
leſs fome blood was ſpilled, he who ſhed that of 
beaſts to expiate ſins did well, but he who ſhed 
that of his children did better. He brought the 
puniſhment nearer to himſelf: and the Phenician 
had the advantage, in this reſpect, of the Iſraelite. 
He erred, whatever he ſacrificed, by the miſap- 
plication of a true principle, when he ſacrificed to 
MorLocx. But the Iſraelite, who did not miſapply 
the principle, would have purſued it more agree- 
ably to ſound re: ſon, and the unprejudiced light of 
nature, if he had ſacrificed his fon, as ABRAAM² 
was ready to do, or his daughter, like JernTHan. 
God was pleaſed to accept of an expiation that 
colt offenders leſs to make, under the moſaical 
diſpenſation, as the ſcriptures tell us. But the 
ſame ſcriptures prove evidently that the reaſon of 
the thing goes as far as I carry it; ſince, under the 
chriſtian diſpenſation, God cauſed the expiation 
for fin to be made by the ſufferings and death of 
his own Son ; than which nothing can be imagined, 
as CLarkke * aſſures us, more honorable and wor- 
thy of the Supreme Lord and Governor of all 
things. 


Ws weigh theſe matters in the balance of hu- 
man reaſon, to which the appeal is made, if men 
who decide can be ſaid to appeal, even tho they 

Ib. p. 268. 
affe m 
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affirm that God condeſcends to do ſo. They are 
refuted, therefore, if they have not reaſon, as well 
as revelation, on their ſide : and the charge of 
weakening the cauſe of the latter, whilſt they pre- 
ſume to defend it by the former, is made out 
againſt them. Let us proceed, therefore, with a 
due reſpect for revelation, and with no more than 
it deſerves for their reaſoning. 


I say then, tho we ſhould allow men were in 
the right to think univerſally that God exacted 
ſome bloody expiation for fin, and that repentance, 
which the law of nature points out, was not ſuffi- 
cient, yet even this conceſſion would not juſtify 
the doctrine of the redemption of mankind at the 
bar of reaſon. The heathens thought that the 
ſacrifice of an ox, or a ſon, or a daughter, would 
atone for their ſins. Therefore, it is plainly agreeable 
to the univerſal reaſon of mankind, ſignified by 
this univerſal apprehenſion, to believe that God 
ſent his only begotten Son, who had not offended 
him, to be ſacrificed by men, who had offended 
him, that he might expiate their ſins, and ſatisfy 
his own anger. Surely our ideas of moral attri- 
butes will lead us to think that God would have 
been ſatisfied, more agreeably to his mercy and 
goodneſs, without any expiation, upon the repent- 
ance of the offenders, and more agreeably to his 
juſtice with any other expiation, rather than with 
this. The heathen divines were accuſtomed to 
think and ſpeak of their gods much after the man- 
ner of men. If one of them, therefore, had ariſen 
from 


/ 
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from the dead, he would have concurred readily 
with CLarxs in the maxim, that the moral attri- 
butes are the fame in the divine nature, as they are 
in our ideas. But then he would have challenged 

produce an example, in the pagan 
fyſtem, of a god ſacrificing his ſon to appeaſe him- 
ſelf, any more than of a god who was himſelf his 
own father and his own ſon. SaTurn, he might 
ſay, did indeed offer up his fon in ſacrifice : but 
he did it to appeaſe CotLus, not himſelf. 


Warn our divine is about to eſtabliſh, ** that 
there is a fitneſs and unfitneſs of certain circum- 
«« ſtances to certain perſons, founded in the na- 
c ture of things, and in the qualifications of per- 
e ſons; he ſays, that this mult be acknowledged 
« by every one who will not affirm that it is 
0 fit . . . that an innocent being ſhould be 
ce and eternally miſerable, as that it 
« ſhould be free from ſuch miſery.” The pro- 
poſition is true without diſpute, tho it is not true 
that we can always diſcern this fitneſs and unfit- 
neſs. Let us join iſſue with the learned perſon 
here, and add, to ſtrengthen the maxim, that 
there is the ſame unfitneſs, in the caſe ſuppoſed, 
whether the miſery be aſſumed eternal, or not. 
Let us aſk now, whether the truth of this maxim, 
the innocence of the Lamb of God, and the ſuf- 
ferings and ignominious death of ChRISr, can be 
reconciled together, and how ? The niceſt caſuiſt 
would, I think, be puzzled : but our caſuiſt goes 
on moſt dogmatically, and ſhews no more regard 
to 
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to the dignity, than to the innocence, of the divine 
perſon who died on the croſs. He does, indeed, 
allow that no one can certainly ſay that God 
might not have pardoned fin upon repentance with- 
out any facrifice. But he pronounces this method 
of doing it, by the death of CR IS, to be more 
wiſe and fit for ſeveral prudential reaſons. Read 
them, they would appear futile and impertinent if 
applied to human counſels ; but in their applica- 
tion to the divine counſels they become profane 
and impious. Nay, it would not be hard to ſhew 
that this method was more proper to produce a 
contrary effect, than that which is aſſigned as a 
reaſon for taking it. For inſtance, the death of 
Cnr1sT, it is ſaid, was proper to diſcountenance 
preſumption, and to diſcourage men from repeat- 
ing their tranſgreſſions. Surely, it would not be 
hard to ſhew by reaſon, that the death of CuRIST 
might, and by fact, that it has countenanced pre- 
ſumption without dif ing men from repeat- 
ing their tranſgreſſions. But I ſhall not deſcend 
into particulars that are trifling and tedious, and 
that would render a full anſwer to them little bet- 
ter. A general reflection, or two, may ſerve, "ww. 
are as much as they all deſerve. 


Tuo I am far from approving the practice of 
thoſe who compare fo frequently the divine with 
the human economy and policy, and who build 
on the laſt their hypothetical ſchemes of the firſt ; 
yet on this occaſion, and ta frame an tad 
hominem, it may be properly done: Let us ſup- 
poſe 
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poſe then a great prince governing a wicked and 
rebellious He has it in his power to pu- 


niſh, he thinks fit to pardon them. But he orders 
his only and beloved Son to be put to death to ex- 
piate their fins, and to ſatisfy his royal vengeance. 
Would this proceeding appear to the eye of reaſon, 
and in the unprejudiced light of nature, wiſe, or 
juſt, or good? No man dares to ſay that it would, 
except he be a divine: for CLARkx does in effect 
lay that it would; ſince he imputes this very pro- 
ceeding to God, and juſtifies it not implicitely on 
the authority of revelation, but explicitely on the 
authority of reaſon, which may be applied to man 
as well as to God, and as a particular inſtance of 
the general rule that is, according to him, com- 
mon to both. Allow me one reflection more. 


Crank acknowledges readily, that human 
reaſon could never have diſcovered ſuch a method 
as this for the reconciliation of ſinners to an of- 
fended God. But if reaſon could not have diſ- 
covered it, how comes it to paſs that reaſon finds 
no ſuch difficulty nor inconceivableneſs in it, as to 
make a wiſe man call the truth of it in queſtion ? 
the truth of a well-atteſted revelation, he ſays. But 
here he plays the ſophiſt. He is to prove the me- 
thod agreeable to ſound. unprejudiced reaſon, in- 
dependently of revelation. No matter how it 
came to be known, is it reaſonable, is it agreeable 
to a fitneſs founded in the nature of things and 
in the qualifications of perſons ? That is the point 
to be conſidered. To conſider it as reaſonable re · 

latively 
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latively to the revelation of it, is not to appeal to 
unprejudiced, but to prejudiced reaſon. It is in 
plain terms to beg the queſtion ſhamefully. Hea- 
then theology was licentious enough in all con- 
ſcience. The profeſſors of it gave an extravagant 
looſe to their imaginations, paſſed all the bounds 
of probability, and ſcarce kept within thoſe of con- 
ceivable poſſibility. Thus they came very near to 
ſuch a ſyſtem as this ; ſo near, that there was little 
more to be added : but this little, they did nor 
think ſo highly of the human, and fo lowly of 
rhe divine nature, as was neceffary to make them 
add it. Arscur Aus came down from heaven, 
converſed in a viſible form with men, and taught 
them the art of healing diſeaſes. The paſſage is 
cited from Jul IAN by CLARK, in order to ſhew, 
according to his laudable cuſtom, that there is 
nothing in the chriſtian ſyſtem which we may not 
believe on grounds of reaſon, becauſe there is no- 
thing in it more incredible than what the leaft 
reaſonable men that ever were, wild metaphyfi- 
cians, heathens, heretics, apoſtates, have believed. 
It may be cited more properly to ſhew, what 1 
mean to ſhew by it, how eaſy and ſhort a tranſi- 
tion might have been made by heathen divines, in 
the rage that poſſeſſed them all of framing com- 
plete ſchemes of the whole order and ſtate of things, 
from a god teaching phyfic to a god teaching the- 
ology. The moſt ignorant and ſavage of them, 
like the Phenicians and the Carthaginians, who 
have been already mentioned, for they were all ſu- 

® Ib. p. 268. | 
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perſtitious alike, came a little nearer to the doc- 
trine of redemption. But even they did not come 
up to it entirely. They meaned to the 
pious practice of ſacrificing their children; for 
pious it was on the principle of expiation by ſhed- 
ding of blood : but there was a great difference 
between the conceptions they had of their gods, 
and thoſe which Chriftians have of the Father and 
the Son. Their gods had been men, and Sa- 
TURN was a man when he ſacrificed his ſon. Their 
ideas of human government led them to notions 
of divine mediations, and of expiations by ſhed- 
ding of blood, which were ſo many particular re- 
demptions. But nothing in the reaſon of the thing, 
nor in the moſt ſuperſtitious of their prejudices, 
could lead them to imagine ſo much rigor in one 
god, as to exact that another ſhould be ſacrificed 
even by men who meaned no expiation, and in 
whom it was a murder, not a facrifice; nor ſo 
much humility and condeſcenſion in another as to 
make him ſubmit to be this divine victim. They 
could not imagine any thing fo repugnant, as this, 
to all their ideas of order, of juſtice, of goodneſs, 
and in ſhort, of theiſm; tho they imagined many 
other things that were really inconſiſtent with all 
theſe ideas. Thoſe of them, therefore, who em- 
braced this doctrine, after it had been revealed, em- 
braced it, not becauſe they found no difficulty nor 
inconceivableneſs in it, which CLARKE was to 
prove by proving it agreeable to ſound reaſon; but 
merely becauſe it was part of a revelation they be- 
lieved true for reafons of another kind : which is 
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nothing to his purpoſe under this head of ar - 
gument. 


XXXVm. 


ATL that he ſays more, than I have obſerved, 

upon it; all that follows about the importance 
of this world of ours, which it is aſſumed was 
made for the fake of man, and which, we are told, 
is as conſiderable and worthy of the divine care as 
moſt other parts of our ſyſtem, which is likewiſe 
as conſiderable as any other ſingle ſyſtem in the 


univerſe, in order to take off the objection ariſing 
from the meanneſs of the creature; and finally all 


that follows about the manifeſtations of God, and 
the diſcoveries of his will, ſuppoſed to have been 
made by the fame divine Logos to other beings 
in other ſyſtems, in order to take off the imputa- 
tion of partiality from the Creator; all this, I fay, 
is a rhapfody of preſumptuous reaſoning, of pro- 
fane abſurdities diſguiſed by epithets, of eyakons 
that ſeam to anſwer whilft they only perplex, and, 
in one word, of the moſt arbitrary and leaſt reaſon- 
able ſuppoſitions. I will bring but one inftance 
more of the excellent manner in which the author 
of the Evidences proves that all things, neceſſary 
to be believed in order to ſalvation, or cloſely 
connected with theſe, are moſt agreeable to ſound 
unprejudiced reaſon. He propoſes * the objection 
drawn from the want of uniyerſality to the chriſ- 
tian revelation. He had propoſed it before out of 
the oracles of reaſon: pa eto 


* Evidences, p. 215, 216, 217, et 273. 
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is the ſame. It had been urged that no revela- 
tions, no inſtituted religions, had been univer- 
ſally received at any time, and by all nations; and 
that chriſtianity is in the ſame caſe with the reſt ; 
that the Son of God did not appear till the latter 
ages of the world; and that, ſince he did appear, 
his goſpel has not been received univerſally, and 
even his 2pncarance has not been known to a great 
number of nations. The doctor does not under- 
take to ſhew how men may receive the benefits of 
a revelation of which they never heard, tho that 
ſeems to be his opinion: but he inſiſts triumph- 
antly, that the ſame objection will lye againſt na- 
tural religion ; and boaſts again that he can force 
the objector into abſolute atheiſm. He boaſts, 
like a bully who looks fierce, ſpeaks big, and is 
lietle to be feared : for there is no ſufficient parity 
between the two cafes, and his reaſon is, on this 
occaſion, as harmleſs as the other's ſword. To 
affirm that natural and revealed religion are alike 
unknown in any parts of the world, is to affirm 
an untruth. That all men have not the ſame ca- 
pacities and opportunities of underſtanding the 
obligations of natural religion, is true, but proves 
nothing. 


Go to any of thoſe people whom we call barba- 
rous, and who ſeem of all human creatures to have 
improved their reaſon the leaft, you will find the 
light of nature, tho not the light of the goſpel, 
ſhining, faintly indeed, but ſhining among them ; 
ſome rules of moral life, ſome laws for the main- 

2 tainance 
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tainance of ſociety, ſome awe and reverence of a 
Being fuperior to man, ſome reward for virtue, 
ſome puniſhment for vice, The religion of na 
ture is known and improved more or leſs aecord · 
ing to the different opportunities which men have, 
in proportion to their different capacities, and 
perhaps to the different degrees in which they par- 
ticipate of one common nature. Bur it is known 
and obſerved more or leſs every where. Nay, 
there has been often occafion to with that the ſame 
moderation and innocence, which in ig- 
norant nations, had been found in thoſe who are 
more improved in learning and civility ; and that 
the knowledge of virtue had been of greater ad- 
vantage to natural religion than the ignorance of 


vice ®, 


Is this now the caſe of the chriftian religion ? 
How many nations, civiliſed as well as barbarous, 
have there been, how many are there ſtill, by 
whom theſe tidings of good news have been never 
heard, nor even the leaſt rumor of them? How 
many others to whom they have been carried, and 
who have retufed to hear them, or hearing to be- 
lieve them ? All the truths of natural religion are 
diſcoverable, it is allowed on all hands, by the due 
uſe of reaſon alone ; and God has left them to be 
fo diſcovered : for tho he has not given the fame 


. Utinam reliquis mortalibus fimilis moderatio et abſ- 
tinentia alieni foret. Tantum plus in illis proficit vitiorum 
ignoratio, quam in his (nempe Graecis) cognitio virtutis. 
Jus ix, lib. ü. cap. 2. ſpeaking of the Scythians. 
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capacity to all men in any caſe, he has given the 
ſame means to all men in this caſe. If natural re- 
ligion is diſcoverable by all men, revealed reli- 
gion is ſo by none: and the divine muſt have very 
little regard to conſiſtency, when he objects that 
God has not given to ſome the ſame capacity of 
making and improving this diſcovery, as he has 
given to others; ſince it is his own doctrine that 
in thoſe countries, where chriſtianity has been prea- 
ched, ſome have believed and fome have not be- 
lieved, according to the different meaſures of grace, 
which is the free gift of God, beſtowed upon 
them. 


Bur to carry this matter beyond the power of 
ſophiſm, and every ical artifice ; let us ſup- 
poſe whole nations as ignorant of natural religion 
as their bears and their wolves. Natural religion 
would be ftill the ſame, and of the ſame authority. 
k would be the religion of reaſonable nature, and 
on all who had ſuch a nature. One 
part of CLarxe's reaſoning, which he ſuppoſes 
falſely to be alike appli both to that and to 
the chriſtian religion, would be well applied in fa- 
vor of it. They who were endowed with ration- 
ality might ſay, with found reafon and the unpre- 
judiced light of nature on their ſide, God is not 
«© obliged to make all his creatures, even all thoſe 
that are in of the ſame ſpecies, equal: 
and to affert that he is, would be a profane 
« diminution of his ſovereignty. Let us be 
+ thankful for the means he has given us of im- 
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** proving our knowledge and our happineſs. 
That he has not given them to other creatures, 
* would be a ſtrange reaſon for not improving 
«© them ourſelves.” They, who were not endowed 
withſo much rationality, would have no more moral 
obligations incumbent on them, than their bears and 
their wolves. Is this plea now applicable to the 
want of univerſality, objected to the chriſtian re- 
velation? It cannot be ſaid without equal abſur- 
dity and effronterie. But they, to whom the 
terms of the chriſtian religion were communicated, 


light of nature on their fide, that theſe terms 
would have been communicated to all mankind 
alike, if the revelation had been from God ; fince 
all mankind were alike obliged to them, and fince 
they, to whom theſe terms had not been commu- 
nidated, would die, and might be damned, in their 
involuntary ignorance of them. Thus their faith 
would be ſhocked ; or, if it was not, if they work- 
ed out their ſalvation with fear and trembling, the 
fate of the others would continue to be, what they 
pronounced it, moſt undeſervedly miſerable. 


Tuis needs little : but to prevent 
all cavil, and to ſhew with greater evidence how 
inconſequently CLARK R argues, and would argue, 
even if natural religion wanted univerſality as 
much, and in as abſolute a manner, as he ſuppoſes, 
and as in fact the chriſtian religion wants it, let us 
deſcend into a more particular compariſon. In 
ane caſe, then, God would have placed his human 

creatures 
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creatures in very different circumſtances, indeed: 
but the religion of reaſon obliges us to think that 
his proceedings towards them would have -been 
proportioned to theſe circumſtances. In the other 
caſe,” and actording to the chriſtian revelation; he 
has, for the ſake of one man's offence, reduced all 
mankind to the ſame deplorable circumſtances. It 
is true that he ſent his Son, forty centuries after- 
wards, to redeem them from the conſequences of 
this ſituation : but the condition was, that they be- 
heved in his Son; for there is no name under 
% heaven by which we can be ſaved but the name 
«© of the man CrurisT IEsus.“ They are con- 
demned without any fault of theirs: one ſole and 
uniform condition of ſaving themſelves is impoſed 
on all of them, and the greateſt part are deprived 
even of the knowledge of this condition. It will 
be ſaid, perhaps, which has been hinted already, 
that as the death of CaxzisT had a retroactive effect 
on thoſe that lived and died before they were re- 
deemed, ſo it may be beneficial to thoſe who never 
heard of it fince. But theſe are the hypotheſes of 
theology and ſurmiſes of divines, not the expreſs 
and clear doctrines of chriſtianity. Nay, the di- 
vines, who held ſo charitable an opinion, would 
de oppoſed by other divines. St. Thon As is pleaſ- 
ed, notwithſtanding this text, to fave ſome of 
the heathens by a diſtinction between implicite and 
explicite faith, and by aſſuming that the firſt 
might be a ſaving faith to thoſe who lived before 
3 — Bur he is not fo 
66 oats 
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Since the goſpel was promulgated, nothing lefs 
than explicite faith will do: and he damns all 
thoſe who have it not, whether they ever heard of 
CurisT or no, moſt arbitrarily and moſt incon- 
ſiſtently. To conclude ; there is no parity be- 
tween the two caſes. The firſt is agreeable to all 
our ideas of juſtice and goodneſs, as well as of fo- 
vereignty and order. But no tubtilty whatever can 
reconcile the laſt to any ideas, except thoſe of ca- 
price, injuſtice, cruelty, and tyranny. 


Wrar ſhall we fay now? Is the cauſe of chriſ- 
tianity too bad to be defended ? Or is it defended 
booty ? I think neither. I have too much reſpect 
for revelation to think one, and too much charity 
for the leaſt charitable men alive to think the other. 
A preſumptuous habit of reafoning, and the 
phrenſy of metaphyſics, are to be charged alone. 
It would paſs for downright madneſs, if we were 
not accuſtomed to it, and if the praftice of great 
and good men did not authoriſe it in common opi- 
nion, to hear acreature, placed in the loweſt form 
of intelligent beings, undertake to penetrate the 
deſigns, to fathom the depths, and to unveil the 
myſteries of infinite wiſdom, which the moſt ex. 
alted of created intelligences would adore in filence. 
When the tradition was recent, and the proofs ir- 
refragable of all the facts on which the authority 
of chriſtian revelation is, and can be alone proper- 
ly founded, the fathers of the church might have 
ſtopped the mouths of all pretenders to reaſon, by 


refuſing to reaſon about a revelation already proved 
ta 
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to be divine; by inſiſting that every thing neceſ- 
ſary to be known was clearly and fully revealed, 
and that myſteries were recorded to exerciſe our 
faith, not our ſpeculations, nor our logic. If they 
had not gone off this rock, in compliance with the 
philoſophical mode of the age, and with the vanity 
of their own hearts, they could not have been 
forced from it. But when they had once engaged 
in platonic and ariſtotelical reaſonings about chriſ- 
tian myſteries, it was too late to go back. They 
might cry as loudly as they pleaſed, which they 
always did when they were pinched, that the judg- 
ments and ways of God were acatalepta, incom- 
prehenſible ; but this cry came with an il! grace 
from them. It could have no effect on their ad- 
verſaries. They might have made it a cry of tri- 
umph. They made it little better than a confeſ- 
ſion of defeat: and ſuch it has continued ever 
lince. 


XXXIX. 


15 I intended to proceed any further than 
CLARKE leads me on this occaſion, I might 
conſider in many more inſtances, taken from the 
writings of other divines, and of the fathers of the 
church, the manner in which they employ rea- 
ſon to account for revelation, ſometimes literally, 
ſometimes allegorically, always preſumptuouſly, 
often ridiculouſly. To collect all the profane non- 
ſenſe that has been broached about Eve and the 
ſerpent, about the trees of life and knowledge, and 
about other circumſtances of the creation and * 
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of man, which the curioſity of the woman, the 
wiles of the ſerpent, and the uxorious 

ſance of Apan effected, would be to collect an 
immenſe volume of all that has been writ on theſe 
ſubjects by Jews and Chriſtians ; for all that has 
been writ upon them is alike abſurd. To run 
through all thoſe paſſages of the Old teſtament 
which are leſions of public and private immorality, 
of immodeſty to women, and of ſanguinary fero- 
city to men, which leave us no room to be ſur- 
priſed when we hear that there were certain here - 
tics, who thought the God of the Old teſtament 
was not the God of the New, and which ſhew that 
they who compiled the written law, from EspR as 
to Sitox the juſt, had as little diſcernment in the 
choice of their materials, as they who compiled 
the traditions of the oral law afterwards ; both of 
which demonſtrate that notions the moſt un 

of God, and the moſt repugnant to the law of hu- 
man nature, prevailed among the Jews in every 
age, tho they were reconciled in their minds to 
ſome very ſublime ſentiments, and very true opi- 
nions : to run through all this, I ſay, would be 
not only tedious, but ſhocking to a man who con- 
ſidered theſe paſſages ſeriouſly, even to him, per- 
haps, who had heard them read ſolemnly a thou- 
ſand times in his pariſh-church without being of- 
fended at them. Such is the force of habit, which 
familiariſes the groſſeſt abſurdities to our reaſon, as 


it does the moſt diſagreeable ſenſations to our 
ſenſes, 


Types, 
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Tryes, and figures, and prophecies are ſubjects 
on which the acute wits of divines have been much 
exerciſed, in order to ſhew a connection between 
the Old teftament and the New, and how one 
prepares us for and foretells the other. I ſhall 
deſcend into few particulars concerning them. 
There is no room for reaſoning about the two for- 
mer. Their propriety or impropriety, aptneſs or 
unaptnefs, muſt appear to the underſtanding as 
ſoon as they are compared with the things typified 


or figured. Thus for example, and to mention no 
other, when St. AvsTin “tells us, that the ark 
being made of wood, and having a length, an 

heighth and breadth, which anſwer to the propor- 
tions of the human body, and, therefore, ſignify 
a human body, it is plain that this veſſel prefigu- 
red the city of God, or the church, which is ſaved 
by that wood, on which the man Jzsvs Crurisr 
was hanged up ; that his coming was foretold, and 
he came: the impropriety and unaptneſs of this 
type or figure muſt ſtrike you on the very firſt 
reflection. 


Mon reaſoning and a longer proceſs of exami- 
nation are neceſſary when 
The 


are concerned. 
meaning of them is always equivocal and ob- 
ſcure : and it may be doubtful ſometimes whether 


* Menſura ipſa longitudinis, altitudinis, latitudiniſque ejus 
p.m humanunm . . quae fit ſalva per lignum in quo 
pependit .., homo Jesus Crateres. Pracnunciatus eſt ven- 
turus, et venit. De civ. Dei, lib, xv. 


things 
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things were done, or recorded to be done, becauſe 
they had been, or ſeemed to have been, foretald ; 

or whether they had been foretold becaufe they 
were to come to paſs. Of prophecies we have 
ſtore, both of ſuch as are applied to the Meſſiah, 
of ſuch as foretold what was to happen imme- 
diately to him, and to Jeruſalem, and of ſuch as 
remain, and muſt remain, till the conſummation 
of all things, unaccompliſhed. I ſhall not ſet my 
feet into this labyrinth, where nothing certain is to 
be found, and from whence it is not eaſy to get out. 
I ſhall be content to obſerve, that many queſtions 
are unreſolved, many difficulties unremoved, con- 
cerning the firſt kind of prophecies ; and that men, 
even inſpired men, have thought ſometitnes that 
they diſcovered ies, when they made them, 
and made them fuch as could not be maintained 
with all the learning and all the ſubtilty they have 
beftowed about them. It was for this reaſon, I 
ſuppoſe, that CLARK EH omitted modeſtly the fa- 
mous prophecy, ** a virgin ſhall conceive and bear 
« a fon,” in the place where he enumerates thoſe 
that foretold the Meſſiah ; tho he was 
enough to inſiſt on ſome of no leſs ꝗifficult 
cation, as that ** the ſceptre ſhall not depart from 
& Judah till Smron comes; and on others chat 
have had no accompliſhment, as that in the Pſalms, 
that God would © give him the heathen for his in- 
« heritance, and the utmoſt parts of the earth for 
his poſſeſſion,” which is become by the event 
more applicable to Fox or Manoner, than to the 
true Meſſiah. 


appli- 


Ir 
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IT may not be out of our way to obſerve here, 
that as the vague undetermined ſenſe, and the am- 
biguous dark expreſſion, of the Bible have led ſa- 
cred writers and others to ſuppoſe prophecies, ap- 
plicable to CaxrIsT, where none ſuch were in- 
tended ; ſo the mahometan doctors have taken this 
advantage to aſſume that their falſe prophet is 
1 nag both in the old and new cove- 

They quote the text in Deuteronomy, 
. it is ſaid, that the Lord came, or manifeſted 
himſelf, from Sinai, and roſe up from Seir *, that 
he ſhined forth from mount Paran. In this paſ- 
ſage they find the law given to Moss, the goſpel 
to JEsus CHRIST, and the koran to MAHOMET: 
and this they ſupport by topographical proofs. 
Seir is, according to them, that extent of hills 
which run from the Red to the Dead Sea, cloſe 
to Jeruſalem. Paran is that mountain in the de- 
fart of Arabia, near to Mecca, where MAHoMET 
received the firſt chapters of his impertinent book. 
I wonder theſe commentators have not obſerved 
further, that from the Lord's right hand there 
went a fiery law for them. This epithet could 
never be more properly applied. Your Homer 
alludes to fire in his deſcriptions of battles. The 
devaſtations of war are compared by other poets 
to thoſe of fire; and the mahometan law might be 
called fiery at leaſt, as well as the moſaical. Theſe 
doctors bring two other quotations from the 
Pſalms. The firſt is, in our tranſlation, ** Out of 


Chap. xxxiii. ver 2. 


© Zion. 
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**.Z10n, the perfection of beauty, God has ſhinedꝰ.“ 
In the ſyriac, they ſay,” it is, God hath made a 
* crown of glory to ſhine out of Zion; and they 
add, that the words, rendered «© crown of glory, 
are in the original hilan mahmudan, by which 
the paſſage would be made to ſignify, God has ſent 
the domination of ManomeT with ſplendor out of 
Zion. The ſecond is taken from the Pſalm which 
is called the Pſalm of SoLomoxn +, and which de- 
ſcribes in the future tenſe all the glories of his reign. 
This our divines agree to be ſo; but, having af- 
ſumed, no one knows why, that SOLOMON was a 
type of the Meſſiah, they affert that the pro- 
phecy looks forward to the ſpiritual reign of 
Curisr, and that fometimes one and ſometimes 
the other is meaned, with a ſtrange confuſion of 
images. The mahometan doctors fix the ſenſe of 
it by aſlerting, againft Jews and Chriſtians both, 
that the arabic verſion employs the proper and 
uſual word Medina, where it is faid, that they of 
the city ſhall floriſh like graſs of the earth : after 
which they aſk, with an air of triumph, what 
other prophet, beſides Ma HO, ever came out 
of Medina, or. even of Arabia? They go fur- 
ther, and they aſſume that Cn IS himſelf fore- 
told the coming of Maho, when he ſaid, that, 
if he did not go, the Paraclet would not come; 
but that when he did go, he would fend him . 
They pretend that this paſſage was ftill more ho- 
norable for their prophet ; that Cazisr ſpoke of 
himſelf in it as of the precurſor of MaHO Ar, and 


® PC. I.. 2. + If. lxxii. 2 Se. Jour xvi. 12. 
that 
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thats it has N But ſtill the pro- 
phecy, they ſay, is ſufficiently clear, ſince Para- 
cer is in arabic Ahmed, and ſince Ahmed or Ma- 
hammed are the ſame. 


Art, that has been ſaid concerning attempts to 
explain and enforce revelation by reaſon, relates 
to internal proofs, as they are called, of the di- 
vine original of the ſcriptures. CLARK R, whom I 
fallow, does not think fit to inſiſt on any external 
proofs, on ſuch as might eſtabliſh beyond all rea- 
ſonable doubt the antiquity, the genuineneſs, and 
the authority of the books themſelves * : and yet 
the leaſt grain of ſuch proof as this would out- 
weigh all the volumes of problematical and futile 
reaſoning, that has been ſo tediouſly employed to 
give ſome color to the other. He refers us in- 
deed to the collection that we find in GzoTivs r, 
of many particulars contained in facred, and con- 
firmed by profane hiſtory. But GroTivs and he 
ſhould have ſeen that every one elſe would fee 
the fallacy of this pretended proof. The concur- 
rent teſtimony of cotemporary, diſintereſted, and 
authors is, no doubt, a principal 
foundation of the credibility of any hiſtory : and 
ſuch a teſtimony theſe men would have it thought 
that they produce, when they quote, with much 
greek traditions and hiſtories. Bur none of theſe 
were of ſuch authority; or if the moſt ancient of 
them, ſuch as San chONHATHox for inftance, and 

* Evid. p. 259. + De verit. rel. chr,ft. 


even 
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even others more modern, like Bas us, of 
ABYDEiNus, or ERATtOSTHENSES, or ManzTHO, 
were diſintereſted and unprejudiced in their hiſtory 
and chronology ; yet it is certain that they, by 
whom alone theſe teſtimonies are conveyed to us, 
were fo little of that character, Joszrnus and 
EvszBius for inſtance, that their defign in writ- 
ing, however they blundered ſometimes. in the 
execution of it, was to make profane chronology 
and hiſtory appear conformable to thoſe of the 
Bible at any rate. That they did fo, every ſcholar 
knows, in ſome inſtances which make their 
authority juſtly precarious in every inſtance of this 
kind. But I am willing to ſuppoſe that theſe 
impure channels are pure, and that they have con- 
veyed theſe anecdotes down to us juſt as they ſtood 
in the antient books, from which they are faid to 
be taken. What will this conceſſion prove? It 
will prove that there were various traditions, in 
a moſt remote antiquity, concerning the creation, 
the flood, and the deſtruction of Sodom, about 
Ann Anan and other about Daviv, 
and other kings of the Jews. It will ſhew that 
probably every one of the eaſtern nations, had 
their ſyſtems of traditions, whereof that of the 
Old teſtament alone is come down to us entire. 
The ſame names, and many circumſtances of the 
fame events, muſt of courſe have been mentioned 
in all. But ſuch a conformity proves nothing. 
As they agreed in forme, they might differ in other 
particulars : and the whole tenor of thoſe, that 
- « +4 s are 
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are loſt; might be repugnatit to tie another, and 
ro that of the Jews. An AHLi wi à nate fa- 
mods in all of them. Isaac was Known to the 
Arabiaris as well as IsMazt; and IA to the 
Jews as well as Isaac : but they tell very different 
ſtories about the legitimacy, and rank, and favor 
wich God, of the two brothers, as well as about 
the deſcent from them. In one of theſe, we find 
A down to Canis r. In the other the 
Mahometans find a genealogy of all thoſe who 
were born with the ſigns of a prophet down to 
ManowmeT. I could ſet the fallacy of this fort of 
proof, in general and in particular, as it is applied 
both to the Old teſtament and to the New, in a 
ſtronger light; if I did not haſten back from this 
digreſſion to that which is more immediately my 
ſudject, in order to ſhew you a further abuſe of 
this manner of reaſoning, on which the abſurd pile 
of artificial theology has been erected, and is ſup- 
ported. The abuſe, I mean, is that whereby di- 
vines admit the firſt, the moſt plauſible, and the 
jection that atheifm ever made to the 
exiſtence of God ; form a ſort of partial alliance 
with the profeſſors of it, and aſſiſt them in under- 
mining the fundamental article of all religion, 
which they hope vainly to maintain afterwards by 
the help of a few This abuſe 
does not ariſe ſolely from the which 
has been ſpoken of, the preſumption of thoſe who 
think that the chriſtian revelation wants to lean 
on human reaſon, and to be explained and enfor- 
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i have indulged their pride, and their 


philoſophers and t 
curiolity, ever ſince there was ſuch 2 thing as phi- 


loſophy in the world. Let us deſcend into a par- 
ticular conſideration of this matter, and an 
it a little at large. 


2 pleading the cauſe e 

I am now to plead that of 
Gil of SENtca 
in his treatiſe De providentia, againſt divines and 
atheiſts in confederacy. 


Tnar chain of reaſoning, by which we arrive, 
from a knowledge of the phacnomena, at a know- 
ledge of the author of nature, of a firft intelligent 
cauſe of all things, ſelf-exiſtent and the fountain 
of all exiſtence, all- perfect, and the inimitable 
original of all perfeftions, has never been, and can 
never be, broken. How ſhould reafon diffolve a 
demonſtration reaſon has made by leading us from 
things perceived by fenſe and by intuition to that 
exiſtence which cannot be ſo perceived ? The 
atheiſt cannot be faid properly to argue againſt 
the moſt evident, and in my apprehenſion the 
moſt comfortable, truth, which human reaſon de- 
monftrates. All he can do is to cavil at it: and 
thus far the affociation, between him and the 


theiſt, has been carried too generally in all ages. 


® Ratio quae ex rebus perceptis oye. geeks non * 
| lone- 
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dna ans and. ad E 
was fantaſtic, ſuperſtition, and philoſophy com- 
bined to create gods, whoſe exiſtence could not be 
demonſtrated. But theſe gods, theſe hypothetical 
deities, did not interfere with the one Supreme 
Being, even in the minds of thoſe who worſhiped 
them: a rebus phyſicis tracta ratio ad commen- 
« titios et fictos deos.” Theſe were the moſt an- 
tient, and, like the ſun, the firſt and principal, ob- 
ets of adoration. They were the dii majorum 
gentium. But they were viſible and generated 
gods, as they are called by PLaro : and however 
confuſedly this was employed in com- 
mon uſe, the Ori were always di from 
Gesc and rd Gier. The Timaeus diſtinguiſhes 
them ſufficiently ; and Pxocr vs, in his comment 
upon it, where he mentions the doubts and diſ- 
putes that aroſe about the many, affirms that the 
belief of one God was uniform. Even they who 
believed ſome, of the many, eternal, believed 
them fo by an eternal creation or proceffion from 


the one; and if equal in time, yet not ſo in the 
order of nature and cauſality, nor ſelf. exiſtent. 
Cxisus was a ſtrenuous polytheiſt, and yer, when 
he 


pleaded for the worſhip of demons, he afferred, 
te that the one true God is never to be negletted, 
„ neither by day nor night, neither in public nor 
Private, neither in words nor actions; but that 
« our minds ought to be directed conſtantly to 
2 bim.“ In ſhort, r were 


0 v2 pro- 
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profeſſion of their faith eaſily reconciled to true 
theiſm : and the fathers of the chureh, who re- 
jected, like Eusx us, theſe profeſſions as thoſe 
of men who only denied what they were ſhamed 
from owning by chriſtianity, had a very ill grace; 
fince they themſelves were every day employed to 
explain and alter old doctrines by new, and were 


nurfing up a fort of which became 
little different from that of the and which 
needs, at this hour, as much indulgence to make 
it paſs for any thing elſe. 


Taar there were ſome men, who knew not God, 
in all ages, may be true ; but the ſcandalous taſk 
of combating his exiſtence, under the maſk of 
theiſm, was reſerved for metaphyficians and theo- 
logjans. It was undertaken probably as ſoon as 
philoſophers, who profeſſed fuch ſciences, aroſe. 
K was undertaken certainly in an unknown anti- 
quity ; for as early as the moſt antient, and e. 
ſpecially the moſt learned, nations appear to us, we 
ſee ſuch doctrines and inftitutions eftabliſhed as 

owe plainly their orginal to objections raiſed againſt 
the of divine providence. What were 
the Ounis ant Fyene. of the Egyptians, the 
Oromazes and Arimanius of the magi, the 
good and bad planets of the Chaldaeans, the Zeus 
and Hades of the Greeks, the Monas and Dyas of 
PyTHAGORAsS, the concord and diſcord, or two 
principles, of other philoſophers ; whiat were all 
theſe but ſo many inventions, piouſly deſigned to 
account for the mixture of good and evil, that 
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there is in the world ? To account for the ſup- 
poſed unjuſt diſtribution of them, other expedients 
had been found. Beſides a metempfychoſis, or 
tranſmigration of ſouls from the bodies of men 
into thoſe of birds, beaſts, fiſhes, and after a re- 
volution of many ages into the bodies of men 
again, the Egyptians held an heaven and an hell, 
into one of which the good were to be received and 
to live with the gods, whilſt the wicked were tor- 
mented in the other. PyTHacoras and PLATO 
had learned this doctrine from them“. But the 
former thought to give it more weight by pre- 
tending to have gone in perſon to the infernal 
ſhades : and the latter quoted, for the ſame pur- 
poſe, Heres of Pamphilia, who had been ſent 
from thence to relate what he had ſeen and heard 
there. It is worth while to mention the particu- 
lars related by him, in order to ſhew how much 
the antient theiſts were perſuaded that nothing 
leſs, than the exiſtence of all mankind in a future 
ſtate, and a more exact diftribution of rewards and 
puniſhments, could excuſe the aſſumed irregular 
and unjuſt proceedings of providence in this life, 
on which atheiſts founded an objeftion that the 
others admitted too eaſily. Azacvs, then, and 
Minos and RaapamanTaus fat im ju tin 
the field of truth, in campo veritatis.” All the 
fouls of the dead were brought before this tribu- 


nal. There they were tried, and the ſeparation of 
the righteous from the wicked was made. The 
former were placed on the right hand, the latter on 
” Praro De rep. l. x. 

U 3 the 
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the left: the former went to live with 
the gods in heaven, the latter downwards to live 
with the furies in hell. Of theſe, however, a 
diſtinction was made. Such ſouls as were judged 
curable; and required only a little more purifica- 
tion, the animae ſanabiles, were delivered from 
hell aſter a year of ſuffering ; and for this purpoſe 
a review of fouls was made annually. Let me 
obſerve, by the way, that the doctrine of purga- 
tory is plainly proved by this doctrine, according 
to CLarxe's way of proving, and better than by 
a paſſage in one of the books of the Maccabers, 
to be agreeable to ſound reaſon and the unpreju- 
diced light of nature, in general : and that the par- 
ticular circumſtance of an annual review of fouls 
favors extremely a fact which the franciſcan 
manks aſſerted, and the council of Baſle cenſured, 
the annual deſcent of their founder into purgatory 
irom whence he delivered, by a ſpecial privilege, 
and' carried with him to heaven, the fouls of all 
thoſe of his own order. What uſe may be made 
of theſe obſervations, I leave it to you to deter- 
mine. Bur, I think, you will agree with me on 
the whole, that the cavils raiſed, on account of 
phyſical and moral evil, are as old as metaphyſics 
and theology. 


Tuxv, who arrived by proofs a poſteriori at a 
demonſtration of God's exiſtence, might think very 
rationally that whatever diſcoveries they made 

Beatus FaAaxciscus ex divino privilegio quotannis ad pur- 
gatorium deſcendit, ſuoſque omnes ad coelum deducit. Syonp, 
an. 143, 
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his will, muſt be made by the ſame means; and 
that what could not be fo diſcovered, could not 
be diſcovered at all. Thus men of common ſenſe. - 
might think: and by proceeding in thia method 
they might be ſure of acquiring as much know-- - 
ledge as they wanted, and be fafe againſt falling 
into error; ſince to proceed in this method is to 
follow natural revelation, and, inſtead of employ- 
ing our reaſon about the ſuggeſtions of imagina- 
tion, to employ her about thoſe of nature, which 
are the ſuggeſtions of God himſelf, But we may 
be affured that there were in thoſe days, as there 
are in ours, men of uncommon ſenſe, who, ſetting 
themſelves far above the vulgar, proceeded on a 
very vulgar principle, and made themſelves the 
meaſure of all Being, of the Supreme Being among 
the reſt. When modern divines tell us that we 
are made after the image of God, they mean it 
with a regard to our intellectual ſyſtem : and they 
proceed in the very ſame manner with thoſe an- 
cient divines who made God after their own image. 
To ſay the firſt is more decent, but the laſt is al- 
ways done; for there can be no application from 
God, whom we do not know, to man. The ap- 
plication muſt be made, and it always is ſo, from 
man, whom we do know, to God. 


Wen we contemplate the works of God 

cum ſuſpicimus magni coeleſtia mundi 
Templa ſuper, ſtelliſque micantibus aethera fixum, 

Et venit in mentem lunae ſoliſque viarum; 


U 4 they 
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they give us very clear and determined ideas of 
wiſdom and power, which we call infinite, becauſe 
they paſs, in the exerciſe of them, all the bounds 
of our conceptions. Thus far the reaſoner a poſt- 
eriorĩ went formerly, and goes now; becauſe 
the conduct him thus far, and give 
him theſe ideas with an invarjable uniformity. But 
the reaſoners a priori have been never thus confined. 
As ſoon as they had proved to themſelves the ex- 
iſtence of a firſt intelligent cauſe of all things, 
which can be proved by the other method alone, 
they abandoned it : and having afſumed that di- 
vine and human intelligence are the ſame, in kind 
at leaſt, they proceeded in all their reaſonings 
about the nature, moral attributes, and will of 
God, not only without regard to the phaenomena, 
but often in direct contradiction to them. In 
ſhort, no true theiſt ever afferted, with greater 
aſſurance, this undeniable truth, that every thing, 
which God has done, is for that very reafon 
right, than theſe falſe theiſts have aſſerted the re- 
pugnancy of many things, in the conſtitution 
and government of the world, to the moral attti- 
butes, and even to the wiſdom, of God. God is, 
in their notion of him, nothing more than an in- 
finite man. He knows as we know, is wiſe as 
e gd Aya but his 
knowledge, his wiſdom, and his morality are 
in their nature infinite, tho they are not exercifed 
alike, nor with a conſtant harmony, nor conſiſ- 
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'XLI. 


No: man has been more dogmatical on this 

head than CLARKE. He is much ſcanda- 
liſed at thoſe theifts, among others, who being 
ſo abſurd as to imagine that goodneſs and juſ- 
tice are not the ſame in God, which they are in 
our ideas, but ſomething tranſcendent, think it is 
impoſſible we ſhould argue with any certainty 
about them. This opinion, he fays, does nor 
ftand on any conſiſtent principles, and muſt 
finally recur to abſolute atheiſm. Now I own 
very freely, that the opinion is mine, and that ir 
is one of thoſe which I think it impious to alter, 
quae deſeri a me, dum quidem ſpirare potero, 
«* nefas judico.” Far from apprehending that 
I ſhall be reduced to atheiſm by holding it, the 
doctor ſeems to me in ſome danger of being 
reduced to manifeſt abſurdity by holding the con- 
trary opinion, 


AFTER repeating, over and over, of all the moral 
attributes, that they are the ſame in God as they 
are in our ideas; and that he, who denies them ta 
be ſo, may as well deny the divine phyſical at- 
tributes ; the doctor inſiſts only on two of the for- 
mer, on thoſe of juſtice and goodneſs. He was 
much in the right, to contract the generality of 
bis aſſertion. The abſurdity of aſcribing temper» 
ance for inſtance, or fortitude, to God, would 
jj}; ® Evid. p. 26. 


have 
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have been too groſs, and too viſible even to eyes 
that prejudice had blinded the moſt. But that of 
aſcribing juſtice and goodneſs to him, according 
to our notions of them, might be better cover- 
ed, and was enough for his purpoſe, tho: not 
lefs really abſurd. | 


rasse be ust the free "is 
God as in our ideas, then we mean nothing 
hen we ſay that God is neceſſarily juſt and 
good: and, for the fame reaſon, it may as well be 
& faid, that we know not what we mean, when 
« we affirm that he is an intelligent and wiſe 
«« Being.” Theſe are the doctor's own words: 
and ſurely they ſhew that great men in common 
eſtimation are ſometimes great triflers. When 
they, who are of his opinion, affirm that God 
is neceſſarily juſt and good, according to their 
preciſe notions of juſtice and goodneſs, they know 
indeed what they mean, and they mean very 
preſumptuouſly. When they, who are not of his 
opinion, ſay that God is juſt and good, they too 
have a meaning which is not leſs reaſonable for 
being more modeſt. aſcribe all conceiva- 
ble perfections to God, moral and phyſical, 
which can belong to a divine nature and to a 


Supreme Being : but they do not preſume to 

limit them to their conceptions, which is their 

crime with doctor CLARKE. Every thing ſhews 

the wiſdom and power of God, conformably to 

our ideas of wiſdom and „ in * 2 
Exid p. 26. 


world 
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world and in the moral. But every thing does 
not ſhew, in like manner, the juſtice and good- 
neſs of God, conformably to our ideas of theſe 
attributes in either. The phyſical attributes, are 
in their nature more glaring, and leſs equivocal. 
to be juſt or good, which is not one or the other 
according to their ideas. The theiſt acknow- 
ledges whatever God has done to be juſt and 
good in itſelf, tho it does not appear ſuch in 
every inſtance, conformably to his ideas of juſtice 
and He impures the difference to the 
defect of his ideas, and not to any defect of the 
Civine attributes. Where he ſees them, he owns 
them explicitely : where he does not fee them, 
he pronounces nothing about them. He is as far 
from denying them, as he is from denying the 
wiſdom and power of God. In every caſe he 
knows what he means, and his meaning is in every 
caſe rational, pious, and modeſt. 


Wir the divine fay, that he does not deny 
the juſtice and goodneſs of God, becauſe he proves 
them, in general, a priori; and that when he 
denies them in particular inſtances, he only denies 
the complete exerciſe of them in this world, be- 
cauſe that is reſerved for another? When he 
proves then the juſtice and goodneſs of God, he 
proves them as he could not prove even his intel- 
ligence, that is a priori : and when he denies 
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them, his denial is abſolute ; unleſs an hypothe- 
ſis, which may be denied on much better grounds, 
for 
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for we ſpeak here of reaſon, not of revelation, be 
true. But what is this proof a priori ? Does it 
r 
— wi the phys atbbdit, that when 
we aſcribe one we are obliged, by neceſſary con- 
ſequence, to aſcribe the other to the Supreme 
Being, are yet ſo diſtinct that they may be ſeparat- 
ed in the exerciſe of them, and that either of them 
may act as independently of his wiſdom, as of one 
another? If this be ſaid, they who ſay it may aſ- 
ſume, in conſequence, that the Supreme Being is 
fometimes partial, inſtead of being always juſt, 
and ſometimes evil, inſtead of being always good; 
which hypotheſis might have ſaved the antients the 
trouble of inventing that of the two principles, and 
ſets the reaſoning of ſuch a divine as CLARKE on 
principles as little conſiſtent as that of an atheiſt. 
Does the argument a prior? prove that the juſtice, 
and goodneſs, and wiſdom, and power of God are 
fo intimately connected, and are fo mach the ſame 
by nature, that they cannot be ſeparated in the ex- 
erciſe of them ? In this caſe, his natural attributes 
abſorb the moral. 
mined, ſometimes by one' moral attribute, and 
ſometimes by another, like that of man; but by a 
concurrence of them all with his wifdom, in every 
act of it. God is then infinitely wiſe : he does al- 
ways that which is fitteft to be done. That, which 
i fitteſt to be done, is always juſt and good, and 
nw _ 9s "PEI | 


* ſays the divine. Hewever you diſtinguiſh, 
or 


The will of God is not deter- 
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or however you blend the divine attributes, there 
is a rule, according to which the exerciſe of theſe | 
attributes is determined, and muft be charac. 
teriſed. This rule is the reafon of things, reſult- 
ing from their eternal relations, which are ſuch as 
they appear to be to the underſtandings of all in- 
telligent beings. God appeals to this rule; we 
have a right to judge him by it: and therefore, 
when he appears neither juſt nor good a poſteriori, 
tho we know him to be fo a priori, we muſt have 
recourſe to ſame hypotheſis or. other, in order to 
reconcile the exerciſe of his attributes to this rule. 
Quo teneam protea nodo ?”” It is hard to fol- 
low men, from ſuppoſition to ſuppoſition, through 
all the mazes of metaphyſical theology. There is 
nao end of it neither: and if I ſhewed Cranks, 
that the underſtandings of all mankind, his own 
among the reſt, are extremely apt to underſtand 
things to be what they are not, that they are im- 
perfect and depraved, and that his rule of judg- 
ing God by man is, therefore, to the laſt degree 
on this account, as well as on many 
others ; if all this was ſhewn, I ſay, it would not 
ſerve to ſilence men, who ſeek nothing more than 
to maintain the honor of the gown. by having the 
laſt word in every diſpute. We. ſhall do better, 
therefore,. to ga as. far back as we can to the origin 
of this diſpute, where we ſhall find, if I miſtake 
not, that as it is carried on, fo it was founded, on 


2 queſtion or two, miſerably begged on 


previous 
one ſide, and as fooliſhly granted on the other. 
. Dem. p. 125. | 
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Tun argument, by which: Eypricunvs. endea- 
voured to prove that there could be no God, fince 
there was ſuch a thing as evil in the world, is 
ſtated more ſtrongly, than it is refuted, by Lac- 
 TANTI1US in his book De ira Dei. Aur. GetLiivs 
quotes a paſſage of Q. Cravpivs the annaliſt, 
wherein the gods are condemned for their iniqui- 
tous diſtribution of good and evil“: and Pru- 
TARCH introduces his dialogue, concerning the 
delay of divine juſtice in puniſhing the crimes of 
men, by ſuppoſing that Er icuxus, who was juft 
gone out of the company, had poured forth a 
whole torrent of blaſphemy againſt the providence 
of God for this delay. In the third book Of the 
nature of the gods, all the powers of eloquence 
are called forth, ina ſprightly declamation, to ex- 
aggerate phyſical and moral evil, and to conclude 
as directly, as an academician could conclude, 
from their exiſtence and from the aſſumed unjuſt 
difpenſations of providence, that there is no God. 
Theſe inflanees, os which I refer you, are ſuffi- 
cient. They are antient themſelves, and they are 
che copies of others much more antient. But as 
bold as is, and as high as it was ſound- 
ed, the belief of God's exiſtence could not have 
been ſhaken by it in the minds of men, nor could 
they have been reduced, as they have been? from 
Bs ey rs wo eg 
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by evaſions, by ſophiſms, by hypotheſes, and by 
all the low expedients that are employed to palliate 
—̃ {i 
into a confederacy with atheiſts. 


e 
moſt ſignal that it is poſſible to imagine, of the 
danger we run, whenever we ſoar, in the vague 
of abſtract reaſoning, too far from the 
of our ſyſtem. To be real, our knowledge muſt 
riſe in it. To be uſeful, it muſt be applicable to 
it. But appear often, like comets, 
tha riſe our of our Fyſter, juſt croks is, difurder is, 
and go out of it again. The genergl obſervation 
and.it has been juſt now applied particularly to 
the proceeding of thoſe reaſoners a priori, who 
eicher became atheiſts themſelves, or; who ſup- 
ported the cavils of thoſe who were ſuch, till theſe 
cavils became arguments founded on theiftical prin- 
ciples, and therefore difficult, I might ſay im- 
poſible, for thoſe, who had eſtabliſhed theſe prin- 
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vealed, by him. Both are aduquate u one another; 


add to that knowledge of the deity, which naeu- 
ral theology - communicates ? It pretends to con- 
—U— ;! — — 
moral attributes, ſuch as we conceive them, and 
fuch as they are relatively ts us, with the phyſt- 
cal attributes of God; tho there be no ſufficient 
of nature: nay, tho the phaenomena are, as it 
has been ſaid already, in ſeveral caſes repugnatm. 
God is juſt, and good, and rightcous, and holy; 
as well as powerful and wiſe. Man is made in 
the image of God: he is little lower than the an- 
gels, or inferier geds in the platenie ſcheme. Nay, 
he is ſuperior 60 them: there is ao intermediate 
dinghunem God nenne 
© Homini pracſtare quis poſſit ni Deus ? was 
the queſtion of Can vaerus: and Sterne affurtiey 
„ 7 > anc, bs- 
mad good men. Thegood min is the 

diſcipte of God; „r 
offepring of God *. | 4 


No wa the ann of ce th and 
. - Amieſtia eſt. . . . imo etiam rpccfituds et made 
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on ſuch notions it was natural for them to aſſume 
chat this world was made for man; and that the 
Supreme Being could have no other motive to 
make fo noble a creature, except that of commu- 
nicating happineſs to him. The atheiſts ſaw their 
advantage. They faw that artificial theology gave 
them the means of unravelling that thread which 
natural theology had ſpun, and of playing the aſ- 
ſumed, againſt the demonſtrated, attributes They 
might aſk, as they did, if God be good and holy, 
how comes it that there is any ſuch thing as evil 
in the world ? If he be juſt and righteous, how 
comes it that the beſt men have often the greateſt 
ſhare of this evil? The pagan theiſts were ex- 
tremely puzzled how to anſwer theſe queſtions fo 
as to prevent the concluſion, there is no God: and 
therefore they had recourſe generally to the hypo- 
theſis of two co-exiſting principles; and thought, 
like PLuTarca®, that it was better to abridge the 
power of JuerTes, than to impure to him that he 
cauſed or ſuffered evil. When they had not this 
recourſe, they talked mere nonſenſe, figurative, 
ſublime, metaphyſical ; but nonſenſe fcill. The 
Stoics, thoſe zealous aſſertors of the Supreme God, 
and defenders of his providence, had all a tang of 
enthuſiaſm, or they all afft ted it. DemeTrIUS 
was of the firſt ſort, no doubt: and fo might 
SENECA be, who quotes him, and who took much 
pains to work himſelf, and his friend Lucitws, 
up to the ſame temper of mind. At leaſt his trea- 
tiſe about providence is a rhapſody of parodox and 
Adv. ſtoicos. 

Var. IV. X en- 


— 
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enthuſiaſm, ingenious, affecting, and little to the 
purpoſe. I have quoted LactTanT1vs “ for the 
argument of Ericuxus. I might quote him for 
ſuch an anſwer to it as deſerves to have it's place 
among the unexpected ſayings, the inopinata, of the 
Stoics, and no where elſe. God can, but he will 
not, according to this father, take away the evil 
that is in the world; becauſe if we did not know 
evil, we could not know good .... * nifi prius 
© malum agnoverimus, nec bonum poterimus a- 
« onoſcere':” and becauſe there is much more ad- 
vantage and pleaſure in the enjoyment of that wiſ- 
dom by which alone we know the latter, than there 
is trouble and pain in the evil we ſuffer. Plus 
<* boni ac jucunditatis in ſapientia, quam in malis 
% moleſtiae.“ Thus the father proves that all 
things were made for the ſake of man, evil as well 
as good. Conſtat igitur omnia propter hominem 
e propoſita, tam mala, quam etiam bona.” 


Tur man is the final cauſe of the whole crea- 
tion, and that God could have no other motive to 
make him, except that of comm happi- 
neſs to him, are propoſitions aſſumed by all the 
antient and modern theiſts, thoſe of paganiſm and 
thoſe of chriſtianity. Love was the firſt or chief 
of the gods. Love was the firſt principle of things. 
Love of his creatures in idea determined God to 
draw them forth into exiſtence. That God loves 
us even to fondneſs, uſque in delicias amamurt,”” 
would ſuch a writer, as SME A, fay. That God 


De ira Dei c. 13. + Sev. De benef. Liv. 
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loves us heartily, is the language of ſuch a writer as 
Crake. Such aſſumptions as have been men- 
tioned, founded on fuch notions as theſe, were in- 
culcated in all ages by artificial theology: and could 
not fail to be fo with ſucceſs ; becauſe they flat- 
tered human nature, who 1s beſides her own flat- 
terer and ſeducer, blanda adulatrix et quaſi 
lena ſui.” The productions of infinite power 
were confined long to the ſyſtem of one planet 
alone, and the exerciſe of infinite wiſdom to the 
affairs of one animal chiefly. When further dif- 
coveries opened by degrees a more noble view of 
the univerſe, and experience and reflection obliged 
men to think, on many occaſions, a little more 
modeſtly of their own importance, if phyfics mor- 
tified them, metaphyſics raiſed their ſpirits again. 
Fantaftic knowledge became as indulgent to ſelf- 
love, and to the pride of the human heart, as real 
ignorance had ever been: and altho ſome of the 
puerilities and ſuperſtitions, which had prevailed 
in the nonage of philoſophy, were laid afide, yet 
ſome of theſe, and other opinions as extravagant 
and as inconſiſtent as theſe, were taught in the 
ſchools of theology. They who came theiſts, and 
they who came atheiſts, out of theſe ſchools, 
triumphed equally : the former, in thoſe doctrines 
that raiſed very nearly the human up to the divine 
nature; the latter, in thoſe that debaſed the divine 
moral character of God as low as human ideas of 
moral perfections. Theology furniſhed arms on 
both ſides. The theiſt confirmed men in the be- 
lief of a Supreme Being, and !:r their paſſions on 

| & 2 bis 
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his fide, when he repreſented the predilection of 
this Being for them, who were alone, or in com- 
mon with the generated gods, the final cauſe of 
the whole creation, and who were made to exiſt, 
that there might be rational and proper objects of 
God's munificence in the world. The atheiſt pro- 
ceeded, on the ſame theiſtical principles, to ſhake 
this belief of a Supreme Being. That they muſt 
be true, if there was ſuch a Being, he aſſerted as 
loudly as the divine. But he worked himſelf up 
to doubt, and he ſet, in his turn, the paſſions of 
men on his ſide, by declaiming pathetically againſt 
the phyſical and moral evil that abounds in the 
world; by cenſuring the diſpenſations of provi- 
dence in it, and by ſhewing that many of the 
phacnomena are not reconcileable to our ideas of 
holineſs, of goodneſs, of juſtice, and at the ſame 
time of wiſdom and power. He came at laſt to 
deny that there was any God; becauſe he could 
not diſcover ſuch a metaphy ſical and moral god as 
artificial theology had imagined. 


Tux arguments of the atheiſt were ſo ſtrong ad 
hominem, for they are ſuch in no other manner, 
that the theiſt found himſelf obliged to ſeek the 
uſual refuge of philoſophers who affect to dog - 
matiſe beyond their knowledge, and even beyond 
all their real, their clear, and well determined ideas; 
the refuge, I mean, of hypotheſes, by which they 
endeavour to evade what they cannot anſwer. 
That of two principles was the refuge of pagans 
from time immemorial, and of a famous ſect of 

heretics 
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heretics in the chriſtian church. That of the fall 
of man, and of the continued malice of the firſt 
tempter, the old ſerpent, who cauſed it, was the 
refuge of orthodox chriſtians. By theſe they hoped 
to account for the introduction of phyſical and 
moral evil, conſiſtently with the propoſitions aſ- 
ſamed, that the world was made for man, and 
man to be happy in it.” By the hypotheſis of 
a future ſtate of rewards and puniſhments, both 
pagans and chriſtians hoped to reconcile the diſ- 
penſations of providence in this life, to the moral 
attributes of God, and to the rule of his conduc, 
which they aſſumed likewiſe to be the ſame in him, 
as they are in human ideas, 


Tur hypotheſis of two principles, ſelf-exiſting, 
infinite, oppoſite, is full of abſurdities. But abi- 
tract it from theſe, and conſider it only as it ac- 
counts for the introduction of evil, and it will ap- 
pear much more plauſible, tho it be not more rea- 
ſonable, than that of the fall of Apan, and the 
malice of the devil. The firſt ſaves, or ſeems to 
fave, all the attributes of the good God. They 
all exiſt in him, as the theiſt conceives them. They 
are all exerted by him, as the theiſt aſſumes. But 
he is oppoſed by a coequal bad principle: and that 
mixture of good and evil, which appears in the 
frame and government of the world, ariſes from 
the perpetual ſtruggle of theſe rival powers. The 
laſt is full of abſurdities likewiſe : but abſtract ir 
from theſe, and ſtill you will find that it faves the 
divine attributes in no reſpect. It anſwers no pur- 

X 3 poſe 
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poſe in oppoſition to atheiſm ; and it could be ſo 
applied in good earneſt, whatever other purpoſe 
it has been made to anſwer, by no theiſts who 
underſtood their own hypotheſis, and the objecti- 
ons of their adverſaries. The gaodneſs, and 
even the wiſdom, of God lye juſt as much expoſed 
for ſuffering an inferior being, his creature and a 
creature in actual rebellion, to baffle the deſigns 
it is aſſumed that he had, as they would lye, if 
theſe defigns were acknowledged to have been 
imperfectly executed by him. The feverity with 
which he puniſhed our firſt parents for a fault, 
which he foreknew that they would commit 
when he abandoned their free will to the tempta- 
tion of committing it, for there would be too 
much horror in ſuppoſing them predeſtinated to 
eommit the fault; this ſeverity, I fay, and much 
more that which has been exercifed on the whole 
race of mankind, who ſhare the puniſhment, tho 
they had no ſhare in the crime, cannot be recon- 
ciled to our ideas of juſtice. The introduction 
of phyſical and moral evil, therefore, could not 
be imputed more really to the Supreme Being 
independently of this hypothefis, than he is made 
the author of them by it, with the aggravating 
circumſtance of pun the innocent for what 
he permitted, in one ſenſe of the word, the 
guilty to do, 
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of providence, in the diſ- 
tribution of good and evil, ſtand in no need 
of any hypotheſis to juſtify them: and if they 
did, that of a future ſtate of rewards and puniſh- 
ments would be inſufficient. Theſe two propo- 
ſitions may be made, I think, very evident : and 
I ſhall endeavour to make them ſo, before I quit 

the ſubject. Reaſon will neither deny, nor af- 
firm, that there is to be a future ſtate : and the 
doctrine of rewards and puniſhments in it has fo 
great a tendency to enforce civil laws, and to 
reſtrain the vices of men, that reaſon, who can- 
not decide for it, on principles of natural theolo- 
gy, will not decide againſt it, on principles of 
good policy. Let this doctrine reſt on the au- 
thority of revelation. A theiſt, who does not 
believe the revelation, can have no objection to 
the doctrine in general. But even a theiſt, who 
does believe the revelation, may refuſe to admit 
the doctrine on the principles on which it is eſta- 
bliſhed by divines, and may diſapprove the uſe 
they make of it in ſeveral reſpects. 


Taz hypotheſes, that have been crayoned out, 
are the chief pillars of artificial theology. Some 
of them were aſſumed in compliance with the 
overweening notions of their own worth and im- 
portance, which men are prone to entertain, and 
4 which they raiſe themſelves up to the imagi- 
nary heights that have been mentioned: tho the 
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diſtance between our friend Gar's fly, in his 


fables, and the infinite ſelf-exiſftent Being, i 
not a whit than that between this Being 
and SocxaTzs or St. Pavi, the two apoſtles of 
the gentiles. Other hypotheſes were invented 
to maintain theſe : and by tagging one hypotheſis 
to another, men deviated at laſt fo far from 
natural theology, and raiſed fo much confu- 
fion in their notions about it, that they had no 
means left of returning to the firſt princi- 
ple of this theology, nor of clearing to com- 
mon apprehenſion a little of this confuſion, but 
thoſe of another hypotheſis. Strange effect 
of theological ſkill! It makes a demonſtrated 
truth depend on a precarious ſuppoſition. If 
there is not a future ſtate, God is neither good 
nor juſt according to our ideas of goodneſs and 
juſtice, in his diſpenſations. If he is not good 
and juſt, according to our ideas of theſe moral 
attributes, neither can the phyſical attributes, 
ſuch as infinite wiſdom and power, belong to 
| him: and a being, who has none of theſe, is not 

God. But there is a future ſtate. Thus di- 
vines have dared to argue: and I am juſtified in 
faying, that they betray the cauſe of God to the 
atheiſt, when they join with him in ſo many 
points, that nothing remains to be oppoſed to 
him, in defence of God's exiſtence, but the pro- 
blematical and futile reaſonings they employ to 
prove a future ſtate. 


We are apt to carry the judgments we make 
into 
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into extremes, and the characters we give into 
panegyrics or fatires. The examples of this 
kind are without number: but none are fo re- 
markable as thoſe, which we find in writers, 
antient and modern, concerning the human na- 
ture. No creature is ſo miſerable, in ſome de- 
{criptions, nor ſo neceſſitous, as man. He comes 
into the world bemoaning his fate. He grows 
up, and paſſes through the human ftate, expoſed 
ro many wants and bodily infirmities, unknown 
to the brute creation. You remember, no —_ 
thoſe fine verſes in LuceeTivs * : 


Tum porro puer, ut ſaevis projectus ab undis 
Navita, nudus humi jacet infans, indigus omni | 
Vitali auxilio | 
Vagituque locum lugubri complet, ut aequum eſt 
Cui tantum in vita reſtet tranſire malorum. 

At variae creſcunt pecudes et. 


No creature is to be compared with man TORE 
deſcriptions, and in a contrary ſenſe. He was 
made of earth ; but this earth was impregnated 
with celeſtial ſeeds, if you will take Ovid's + word 
for it. 


. - « » recens tellus, ſeductaque nuper ab alto 

Aethere, cognati retinebat ſemina coeli. 

He was made in the image of the gods, and his 

very form denoted his divine original. 
Lib „ I Metm. L. i. 


Os 
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Os homini ſublime dedit, coelumque tueri 
Juſſit &c. 


Some of theſe writers degrade even the human 
mind, and that intelligence and reaſon wherein 
we triumph. Praro, who, in one mood, raiſes 
man up to the contemplation of the abſtract forms 
of all things, ſends him in another for inſtruction 
to the beaſts of the field : and the Hoſpes in the 
Politicus reckons their converſation among the 
means of improvement in philoſophy and the 
knowledge of nature which men enjoyed under 
the reign of Saru. MonTaGne, another 
proſe-poet, deals with man as divines deal with 
God ; and having drawn down human nature as 
low as he could, he raiſes that of ſome other ani- 
mals ſo high, that he aſcribes a ſenſe of religion 
to elephants, and repreſents them deep in medita- 
tion and contemplation before the rifing ſun, and 
attentive, at certain hours of the day, to perform 
certain acts of devotion. He took this from PI- 
wy *: and he might have added, on the ſame 
authority, among other excellencies, that they 
underſtood the language of their country, loved 
glory, and were great moraliſts; a commendation 
ſeldom due to men, quae etiam in homine rara.” 
But Corr, in the third book Of the nature of 
the gods, goes ſo far as to aſſert that human reaſon, 
far from being an advantage, is a diſadvantage, to 
man, the worſt preſent that heaven could make 
him, and one of the plagues of human life. 


® 3d. vii. 6h... 


« Peſ- 
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« Peſtifera multis, admodum paucis falutaris.” 
The academician complains that it is bountifully 
and largely beſtowed, ** tam munifice et tam large 
* dari.” But the whole chorus of theiſtical phi. 
loſophers and of divines boaſt it to be the diftin- 
guiſhing gift of God to man, that which gives 
him a pre-eminence and a right of command 
over his fellow creatures. Ovip * calls him for 
this reaſon, ſanctius his animal :** and the Stoic, 
whom CoTTa anſwered, had not only diftin- 
guiſhed him from other animals, but coupled him 
with the gods. The fole beings, who have rea- 
ſon, are gods and men.. * dit et homines 
6 quibus profecto nihil eſt melius.” In a word, 
metaphyſicians have refined and ſubtiliſed their 
diſcourſes on this favorite theme into a jargon 
which has no meaning at all, or a blaſphemous 
meaning: and they would ſtand juſtly expoſed to 
the ridicule of common ſenſe, if common ſenſe 
could refolve to laugh at blaſphemy. There 
have been thoſe who taught that the human is a 
portion of the divine ſoul. Others have been 
more modeſt, and have allowed that the former is 
a created being, creatura quae mens dicitur 
« rationalis,” but a being of fo high an order, 
that there 1s none ſuperior, except the Supreme 
Being, and that theſe two are more cloſely and 
intimately united than the human foul is to the 
body it informs. 


Tazaz is a middle point between theſe ex- 
® id. +Porrurar, PLoTINUs, St. Aus rm, Malm ANCHE; 
tremes, 
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tremes, where the truth lyes : and he who ſeeks 
it may find it. He will not find what the prin- 
ciple of divine, or even of human, intelligence is. 
But he will ſoon find that the diſtance between 
them, whatever they are, is ſo immenſe, as to 
admit in reality no degree of compariſon. He 
will find, on the other hand, many ſuch degrees 
between the human intelligence and that of various 
animals. He may be induced perhaps to think 
that intellectual faculties and corporeal ſenſes, of 
the ſame and of different kinds, are communi- 
cated, in ſome proportion or other, to the whole 
race of animals: but he will be ſtill conſcious of 
his ſuperiority, as they themſelves are moſt ap- 
parently, ſuch of them at leaſt as know mankind; 
not the ſagacious elephant alone, who ſubmits to 
his ſervice, but the lion and the tyger, who make 
him occaſionally their prey. 


Man is then the principal inhabitant of this 
planet, a being ſuperior to all the reſt. But will 
it follow from hence, that the ſyſtem, wherein this 
planet rolls, or even this planet alone, was made 
for the fake of man? Will it follow that infinite 
wiſdom had no other end in making man, than 
that of making an happy creature ? Surely not. 
The ſuppoſitions are arbitrary, and the conſe- 
quences abſurd. There is no pretence to fay 
that we have any more right to complain of the 
evils which affect our ſtate, than our fellow crea- 
tures of the evils which affect theirs, . or which 
are common to both. Many of them have 

| plainly 
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plainly ſome foreſight of the future, and of phy- 
ſical effects, more than we have. Bur all of them 
feel the preſent. Becauſe God has given us intel- 
lectual powers ſuperior to theirs, to them more 
inſtinct perhaps, to us more reaſon certainly, is he 
cruel and unjuſt becauſe he has not given us in- 
vulnerable and impeccable natures? By reaſon we 
learn to avoid, or to ſoften, or to remedy, many 
evils to which we are expoſed. By reaſon we 
ought to learn to bear ſuch as can be neither 
avoided, nor ſoftened, nor cured. It we employ 
our reaſon only to aggravate theſe evils in our ima- 
ginations, and to complain more loudly, far from 
having a better right to do fo, we are on this very 
account juſt ſo much the more impertinent and ab- 
ſurd. 


Tre whole tribe of divines aſſert, that the good- 
neſs of God required he ſhould make the world 
for the ſake of man, and man purpoſely to make 
an happy creature. Thoſe among them, who riſe 
higher in metaphyſics, aſſert © that God can act 
for himſelf alone, and can create rational beings 
<< for no reaſon but that of being known and loved 
« by them*.” Now I, who know juſt as much 
of this matter as all or any of theſe dogmatical per- 
ſons, deny, on my own authority, what they 
affirm, on theirs; and, whilſt they pretend arro- 
gantly to demonſtrate, will preſume modeſtly and 
diffidently to gueſs. What they ſay, hangs ill 
together: 1 leave it to them to reconcile, among 
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a multitude of other inconſiſtencies z and ſhall only 
obſerve, on the latter part, ſince we reafon on hu- 
man ideas, for we have no others whereon to rea- 
fon, that they who advance it entertain a very 
falſe notion of beneficence. An heathen moralift 
would have taught them better. No one confers 
a benefit, who has himſelf and his own intereft 
and fatisfaction alone in view, Si una dandi cauſa 
* eſt ſe intueri ac commodum ſuum, illud non 
« beneficium fed foenus eft.” From hence Sr- 
NECa + concludes, that all the benefits we receive 
from God, are truly benefits ; ſince God can reap 
no advantage to himſelf in beſtowing them, and 
would, therefore, beſtow none, if utility to him- 
ſelf could be his motive. Nam ſi una beneficii 
„ dandi cauſa fit dantis utilitas, nulla autem ex 
nobis utilitas Deo ſperanda eſt, nulla Deo dandi 
« beneficii cauſa eſt.“ 


Bur the former part of what is aſſerted on this 
occaſion by divines requires much more diſcourſe. 
They, who aſſert that man and the happineſs of 
man were the final cauſes of the creation, ſeem to 
have ideas no better determined of goodneſs, than 
the others of beneficence; for if there be not a 
certain proportion kept in the exerciſe of it, the 
ſeeming goodneſs of the heart is really the weak - 
neſs of the mind. You ſee at once what number- 
leſs inſtances might be produced to examplify this 
truth. Let me aſk now the greateſt flatrerers of 
human nature, what proportion there is between 

| + Lib. iv. 
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the excellencies of it, and the goodneſs of God, 
that ſhould determine his infinite wiſdom to judge 
it eſſential ro his goodneſs, when he reſolved to 
make man, to make a planet the more for the ha- 
bitation of this ideal creature? The habitation is 
fit for him, and he is fitted to live in it. He 
could not exiſt in any other. But will it follow, 
that the planet was made for him, not he for the 
planet? The aſs would be ſcorched in Venus or 
Mercury, and be frozen in Jupiter or Saturn. 
Wil it follow that this temperate planet was 
made for him, to bray and to eat thiſtles in it? 


Bur I hear the divine reply, that man is a ra- 
tional being, far ſuperior to the brute creation, 
and alone more worthy, than all of them, ta be 
the final cauſe of the world he and they inhabit. 
That he alone has reaſon, may be too much to 
grant, ſince ſeveral of the faculties, in the exerciſe 
of which it conſiſts, are exerciſed by other animals, 
as every man, who is not Carteſian enough to be- 
iieve more than Des CAR Es believed himſelf, muſt 
allow. But whether the difference of that, which 
is called reaſon in man, and the intelligence of 
other animals, be in kind or in degree only, one 
way or other certain it is, that his {uperiority 
over them is very real and very great, according 
to all our ideas of order. It was this confidera- 
tion, and this partial compariſon of him with 
the creatures of his own fyſtem, that made the 
human paſs for the firft of all rational natures, 
after the divine, among thoſe who had no ſuſpi- 

cion 
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cion of any others. Such were the narrow and 
confined ideas, which it appears by ſacred as well 
as profane philoſophy, that all the ancients en- 
tertained of the works of God. Modern diſco- 
veries in aſtronomy have preſented them to us in 
2 more noble ſcene. We cannot doubt, that 
numberleſs worlds and ſyſtems of worlds compoſe 
this amazing whole, the univerſe ; and as little, 
I think, that the planets, which roll about our ſun, 
or thoſe which roll about a multitude of others, are 
inhabited by living creatures fit to be the inhabit- 
ants of them. When we have this view before 
our eyes, can we be ſtupid or impertinent and vain 
enough to imagine, that we ſtand alone or foremoſt 
among rational created beings ; we, who muſt be 
conſcious, unleſs we are mad and have loſt the 
uſe of our reaſon, of the imperfection of our rea- 
ſon ? Shall we not be perſuaded rather, that as 
there is a gradation of ſenſe and intelligence here 
from animal beings imperceptible to us, for their 
minuteneſs, without the help of microſcopes and 
even with them, up to man, in whom, tho this 
be their higheſt ſtage, ſenſe and intelligence ſtop 
ſhort and remain very imperfect ; ſo there is a 
gradation from man, through various forms of 
ſenſe, intelligence, and reaſon, up to beings who 
cannot be known by us becauſe of their diſtance 
from us, and whoſe rank in the intellectual fyſtem 
is even above our conceptions ? This ſyſtem, as 
well as the corporeal, that is, the whole phyſical 
or natural ſyſtem, for ſuch the two properly are, 
muſt have been alike preſent to the divine mind 

before 
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before he made them to exiſt. If we aſſume, 
therefore, that he made this world for the ſake of 
man, we muſt aſſume a fortiori that he made every 
other world for the fake of the rational inhabirants 
he deſigned to place in it. 


Now it ſeems to me to follow from this hypo- 
theſis very abſurdly, that one of theſe ſyſtems was 
made in mere ſubſerviency to the other : whereas 
it is certainly agreeable to the cleareſt and moſt 
diſtinct ideas we are able to frame of the 

ings of infinite wiſdom, to believe that each of 
them was made in ſome degree of ſubſerviency, 
and the animal ſyſtem perhaps in the greateſt, to 
the other; and that both of them were made on 
ſome greater motive, and for ſome greater pur- 
poſe, whatever theſe were, than either. It might 
be obſerved, as another abſurdity, that according 
to this hypotheſis the whole univerſe was made 
for ſome minute parts of it; and that the divine 
architect of nature proceeded in an unnatural me- 
thod, making the whole relatively to theſe, in- 
ſtead of making theſe and all the other parts re- 
latively to the whole. But I chuſe rather to paſs 
it over, and to obſerve that the hypotheſis I op- 
poſe is not only unreaſonable in ſpeculation, but 
evidently contradicted by the phaenomena. No- 
thing in truth can be fo prepoſterous as the conduct 
of the divine and atheiſt appears to be, whilſt they 
deplore the miſerable ſtate of mankind, and the 
evits that abound in a world which they aſſume 
was made for the ſake of mankind. 
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Born of them reaſon a priori from aſſumed 
moral attributes of the divinity. So they call their 
method of reaſoning : and ſuch it is in a falſe 


ſenſe. It cannot be ſuch in a true one; ſince their 


ideas of theſe attributes are very human ideas, ap- 
plied arbitrarily to the divine nature, not founded 


in any knowledge of it that they have really. No 


matter. They have accuſtomed men to this ab- 
furd impoſition, and they proceed. Both of them 
pretend to be led, from propoſition to propoſition, 
down to their different concluſions. But the truth 
is, that they have their different concluſions from 
the firſt in view. The premiſes, wherein they 
concur ſo amicably, are plainly contrived to eſta- 
bliſh ſuch notions of the moral attributes of God, 
as ſhall appear repugnant to what we ſee, and feel, 
and know, when they are applied to the conftitu- 
tion of the world and to the ſtate of mankind in 
it: whereas it is from this conſtitution and this 
ſtate alone that we can acquire any ideas of the 
divine attributes, or a right to affirm any thing 
about them. When they have done this, a Cor - 
LiNS Concludes, that there is no God; and a 


CLARKE, that there is a future ſtate of rewards 
and puniſhments. 


Le us proceed in another method, argue from 
knowledge, not from imagination, and advance 
nothing more than the former will juſtify. The 
former will juſtify enough to refute abundantly 
the two allies. 


XLII. 
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XLIII. 


'FHE demonſtration of God's exiſtence is found- 

ed in knowledge, and purſued with intuitive 
certainty through every ſtep of it. This the 
divine will admit; and this the atheiſt is ſo little 
able to deny, that he has recourſe to cavil, as it 
has been ſaid already, and endeavours vainly to 
unravel the thread he cannot break. I aſſume, 
therefore, nothing more than what is proved, 
when I aſſert that the Supreme Being is infinitely 
wiſe, as weil as powerful: and if he be infinitely 
wiſe, I need not ſtand to prove that he always 
knows, and always does, that which is fitteſt to be 
done. To chuſe the beſt end, and to proportion 
the means to it, is the very definition of wiſdom. 
Two things are then evident. One, that, ſince in- 
finite wiſdom determined to call into exiſtence every 
being that does exiſt, and to conſtitute that univer- 
ſal fyſtem, which we call the ſyſtem of nature, it 
was right and fit that infinite power ſhould be ex- 
erciſed for this purpoſe. The other, that, ſince 
infinite wiſdom not only eſtabliſhed the end, but 
directed the means, the ſyſtem of the univerſe 
muſt be neceſſarily the beſt of all poſſible ſyſtems: 
which it could not be, nor even a conſiſtent ſcheme, 
unleſs the whole was the final cauſe of every part, 
and no one nor more parts the final cauſes of the 
whole. The univerſe is an immenſe aggregate of 
ſyſtems. Every one of theſe, if we may judge by 
our own, contains ſeveral ; and every one of theſe 


2 again, 
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again, if we may judge by our own, is made up 
of a multitude of different modes of being, anima- 
ted and inanimated, thinking and unthinking, 
rational and irrational ; different natures deſigned 
for different purpoſes, but all concurring in that 
of one common ſyſtem : as we diſcern in too many 
inſtances not to have reaſon to believe it in all. 
Juſt ſo it is with reſpect to the various ſyſtems, 
and ſyſtems of ſyſtems, that compoſe the univerſe. 
As diſtant as they are, and as different as we may 
imagine them to be, they are all tied together by 
relations and connections, by gradations and de- 
pendencies. The great material parts of our ſolar 
ſyſtem act on one another in more ways than phi- 
loſophy has been yet able to diſcover ; and that of 
comets is not, perhaps, the only communication 
that other ſyſtems have with ours. Unthinking 
matter is diſperſed in various forms throughout the 
univerſe : and we ſee a gradation of them in the 
world we inhabit, from ſtones and other inert 
bodies, up to vegetables and ſuch as have in them- 
ſelves, however inanimate, a natural, tho not ſpon- 
taneous, activity. So may we believe moſt reaſon- 
ably, that various forms of thinking ſubſtance, or 
the faculties of ſenſe and thought in various de- 
grees, are diſperſed likewiſe throughout the uni- 
verſe. We obſerve a gradation of them here, and 
we may well perſuade ourſelves that there is a 
gradation of them through various ranks of beings, 
from the loweſt degrees in our world to the higheſt 


in ſome other. 
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I yazTEND not to dogmatiſe : but without hav- 
ing ſo much preſumption I may fay, that the 
notions here advanced ſeem much more conforma- 
ble to thoſe of a Supreme Being, and to all our 
ideas of order, than the contrary. They are pro- 
bable in ſpeculation, and the appearances of things 
are favorable to them : whilſt the hypotheſis that 
aſſumes the world, and did formerly aſſume the 
whole univerſe, made for man, and man ſolely to 
be happy, is not founded in reaſon, and is con- 
tradicted by experience. By the conſtitution of 
the material, and by that of the intellectual world, 
more dependent on the former perhaps than we are 
willing to believe, the human race 1s expoſed to 
various evils, permanent and contingent, phyſical 
and moral. Of this philoſophers have complained 
in all ages. This they could not reconcile to the 
goodneſs and juſtice of a God, ſuch as they con- 
ceived him, nor on their principles : and there- 
fore, they cut the knot by denying him, or threw 
themſelves into an endleſs labyrinth of diſputation 
by the acknowledgement of him. But on ſuch 
principles as are here laid down, and in the truth 
of things moſt certainly, there is no ground for 
complaint, and there is abundant cauſe to give 
thanks. Tho this world, and much more the 
univerſe, were not made for the ſake of man, and 
tho infinite wiſdom contrived, and infinite power 
executed, the ſtupendous work for ſome nobler 
end, and ſome greater purpoſe, than the advan- 
tage of one poor vain mortal creature ; yet has not 

VT the 
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the care of man been neglected in it. In prima 
&« jlla conſtitutione,” ſays Sznzca * ſpeaking of 
the world as the work of the gods, cum univerſa 
« diſponerent, etiam noſtra viderunt, rationem- 
* que hominis habuerunt: which opinion, ſo 
little conſiſtent with the doctrine he teaches elſe- 
where, is far more reaſonable. We labor hard, 
we complicate various means, to arrive at one end: 
and ſeveral ſyſtems of conduct are often employed 
by us to bring about ſome one paultry purpoſe. 
But God neither contrives, nor executes, like 
man. His means are ſimple, his purpoſes various: 
and the ſame ſyſtem, that anſwers the greateſt, an- 
ſwers the leaſt. Thus regard has been had to man, 
and not to him alone, but to all other animals, 
according to their different natures and ends. 


InrixiTE wildom appears every where. Every 
new diſcovery, and how many and how marvel- 
lous have theſe been ! is a new proof of this wiſ- 


dom, as well as of the power, of God. The power 
of executing is ſeen in every inſtance ; and tho we 


cannot diſcern the wiſdom of contrivance and di- 
rection, which are more remote from our obſer- 
vation, in every inſtance, yet we ſee them in ſo 
many, that it becomes the higheſt abſurdity not 
to acknowledge them in all. They, who do not 
acknowledge them ſo, judge of the proceedings of 
an all- perfect Being (for even the atheiſt diſputes, 
on this occaſion, for argument's ſake, on the ſup- 
poſition that there is one) as they would not judge 
De benef. L. vi. 


of 
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of thoſe of a prince or miniſter of ſtate, who had 
acquired and deſerved, by a long courſe of politi- 
cal conduct, the reputation of wiſdom. Theſe 
they would not dare to pronounce unwiſe in any 
cafe, becauſe they ſaw the meaſures imperfectly, 
and becauſe the ends were unknown to them. Yet 
thus they judge with reſpect to God. Why 
« does the rain pour down into the ſea, whilſt the 
© ſandydeſertsof Lybia are parched with drought ? 
« Why do wintry ſtorms happen in the ſummer, 
« and irregular ſeaſons deſtroy our harveſts ?? 
Such queſtions as theſe have been often aſked, and 
all of them relatively to man. They have been 
anſwered in many inſtances by new diſcoveries, af- 
ter the deaths of thoſe who aſked them: and poſt- 
erity has been convinced, tho they did not live to 
be ſo, that when they triumphed in them, they 
triumphed in their ignorance. DzmocriTus, Epi- 
CURUS, SrRATO, AL.PHONSUS of Caſtile, in ſhort 
all the makers and menders of worlds, ſhewed 
nothing but their ignorance and their preſumption. 
They attempted to riſe above God, and they are 
become the jeſt of mankind. 


Tno I think that the moral attributes of the 
Supreme Being are abſorbed, as I expreſſed myſelf 
before, in his wiſdom ; that we ſhould conſider 
them only as different modifications of this phyſi- 
cal artribute, whatever ideas we may frame on the 
z and that we muſt always talk pre- 
cariouſly and impertinently when we preſume to 
apply our ideas of them to the appearances of 
Y 4 things; 
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things; yet I think it proper to ſhew the divine 
and the atheiſt that even the goodneſs of God is 
not hard to defend againſt them both, by every 
one who denies, as every one may moſt reaſonably, 
the queſtion they beg, and grant, in conſequence 
of their alliance, to one another. 


Tux wiſdom is not ſo often diſcernible by us, as 
the power of God ; nor the goodneſs, as the wiſ- 
dom. But a multitude of the phaenomena being 
conformable to our ideas of goodneſs, we may 
reaſon about it as we did juſt now about the divine 
wiſdom. If our adverſaries ſhew that men are ex- 
poſed to many phyſical and moral evils, we can 
ſhew much more good of both kinds that God has 
beſtowed on us, or put it into our power to pro- 


cure to ourſelves. The evils we complain of are 


conſtant or occaſional effects of the conſtitution of 
a world that was not made for our ſakes. But the 
means to ſoften ſome, to prevent others, and to 
palliate and even to cure thoſe that cannot be pre- 
vented, are ſo many inſtances of the poſitive good- 
neſs of God, which ought to be brought to ac- 
count, and ſet againſt the evils, with greater grati- 
tude, and more fairly, than they are by men who 
paſs them ſlightly over, whilft they deſcend into 
every particular of the other ſort, aggravate the 
leaft, and declaim pathetically and partially on 
all. 


Ir would be eaſy to confirm and illuſtrate what 
is advanced, in the phyſical part, by numerous and 
unanſwerable 
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unanſwerable proofs, which are to be found in the 
writings of natural philoſophers. "Theſe men have 
done more ſervice to true theiſm, than all the me- 
taphyſical reaſoners a priori; or, to ſay ſomething ' 
ſtronger and equally true, they have done it more 
ſervice, than divines and atheiſts in confederacy 
have done it hurt. It is impoſſible to read, with 
attention and without prejudice, what the former 
have writ, and not to be convinced by fact, and 
by reaſon grounded on fact, not on hypotheſis, firſt, 
that we ought to conſider the world we inhabit no 
otherwiſe than as a little wheel in our ſolar ſyſtem ; 
nor our ſolar ſyſtem any otherwiſe than as a little 
but larger wheel in the immenſe machine of the 
univerſe ; and both the one and the other neceſſary 
perhaps to the motion of the whole and to the 
pre-ordained revolutions 1n it : nor, without being 
convinced, ſecondly, that the wiſdom, or, if you 
had rather ſay ſo,the goodneſs,of God has provid- 
ed amply ior the well-being of man in this world, 
and of the whole animal kind, who are objects 
of the divine care as well as he, according to their 
various deftinations. In fine, and to take away 
every atheiſtical ſubterfuge; whether we ſay that 
the ſeveral ſpecies of animals were the final cauſes 
of thoſe things which ſeem particularly adapted 
to the uſe of each; or whether we ſay that the 
world was made ſuch as it is, without any regard 
to them ; the proofs of divine wiſdom and good- 
neſs will be equally ſtrong : for if the world was 
made for the univerſe only, and without any re- 
gard to it's future inhabitants, this wiſdom and 

goodneſs 
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goodneſs were exerciſed as much in fitting theſe 
inhabitants to live commodiouſly in a world already 
made, as they could have been in making a world 
on purpoſe for them. 


Bur we are not to think in this manner of the 
divine proceedings, nor to imagine that in them 
one plan ſucceeded another. Both were alike 
preſent to the mind of God. Our planet might 
have been, even uninhabited, very fit for all the 
mechanical purpoſes of it in the material ſyſtem. 
But there might be other purpoſes, which the 
creation of animals was neceſſary to anſwer : and 
fince they were created, we ought to think that 
they were ſo for ſome purpoſe. It might be de- 
termined in the divine ideas, that there ſhould 
be a gradation of life and intellect throughout 
the univerſe. In this caſe, it was neceſſary that 
there ſhould be ſome creatures at our pitch of 
rationaliry, and others endued with all the degrees 
of life, ſenſe, and intellect, which we obſerve in 
the ſeveral ſpecies from the inſet up to man. 
This world might be allotted to ſuch kinds and 
orders of animated beings : and tho it was made 
for the univerſe, not for them, ſome regard might 
be had to them, and to their well being in the 
conſtitution of it. They were not made to be 
miſerable. But even man was not made to be 
happier than ir was conſiſtent with this part of 
the material ſyſtem, and with his own rank in the 
intellectual, that he ſhould be. 


XLIV. 
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XLIV. 


1 E truth is, that when we contemplate the 

phaenomena, we cannot fail to diſcern, un- 
leſs we live in a miſt of metaphyſics, how re- 
pugnant to them it is to affirm that the world 
was made for the ſake of man alone. Some mo- 
dern divines have been candid enough to give up 
the point. Archbiſhop Kine at leaſt, in his Eſſay 
on the original of evil, ſaw ſo plainly that even 
the natural and real attributes of God, even his 
wiſdom and his power, could not be otherwiſe 
defended againſt the cavils of atheiſm and of theo- 
logy, that he ſcrupled not to declare the opinion 
to be abſurd, and what no one would object, who 
was not blinded with pride and ignorance *. But 
we diſcern at the ſame time in the contemplation 
of the phaenomena, that this world is accommo- 
dated in certain reſpects to the utility of the ani- 
mals it contains, and that their natures are adapt- 
ed in many more to the nature of the world. 
Thus the oblique poſition of the earth, by the 
inclination of it's axis to the plane of the ecliptic, 
makes a more equal diſtribution of the ſun's 
heat throughout the year, and in the different 
zones or climates, than there could be in any 
other poſition. Thus, again, men and all other 
ſpecies of animals are fitted for different climates 
and different elements, wherein they find the nou- 
riſhment and the employment proper to their dit- 


* Chap. iv. ſec. 2. 


ferent 
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ferent natures. The animal kind may ſeem to be 
a final cauſe of the firſt. The conſtitution of 
the world is evidently the reaſon of the laſt. [ 
deſcend into no more particulars. You will 
find an abundance of them collected by Rav, 
Dagan, NitunTYT, and other writers, where- 
in the power and wiſdom of God in the whole 
creation are diſplayed : and ſuch proofs are brought 
that man and every ſpecies of the animal kind are 
fitted, in their very formation, for their ſtate 
here, as nothing but the moſt irrational obſtinacy 
can reſiſt. The minuteſt inſtances are deciſive : 
and thoſe which ſeem the moſt obvious, becauſe 
the moſt common, appear on a cloſer inſpection 
not leſs aſtoniſhing than the greateſt phaenomena, 
and the more remote from obſervation. The 
animal eye, for inſtance, is not leſs aſtoniſhing in 
it's various ſituations, motions, and icular 
uſes, than the eye of the world the ſun. To theſe 
writings let me reter you. Natural philoſophy, 
thus applied, leads irreſiſtibly to natural theology; 
and gives a juſt contempt for the figments and 
hypotheſes of artificial. Read, contemplate, ad- 
ore, give thanks, and be reſigned. 


* hear a ſincere and devout theiſt, 


in the midſt of ſuch meditations as theſe, cry 
out, No; the world was not made for man, 
* nor man only to be happy. The objections 
<« urged by atheiſts and divines againſt the wiſ- 
« dom and goodneſs of the Supreme Being, on 
© theſe arbitrary ſuppoſitions, deſtroy their own 

„ foun- 
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* foundations. Mankind is expoſed, as well as 
* other animals, to many inconveniencies and 
« to various evils, by the conſtitution of the 
« world. The world was not, therefore, made 
„ for him, nor he only to be happy. Bur he en- 
« joys numberleſs benefits, by the fitneſs of his 
* nature to this conſtitution, unaſked, unmerited, 
'© freely beſtowed. He returns, like other ani- 
© mals, to the duſt; yet neither he nor they 
« are willing to leave the ſtate wherein they are 
e placed here. The wiſdom and the goodneſs of 
God are therefore manifeſt. I thank thee, O 
my Creator! that I am placed in a rank, low 
in the whole order of being, but the firſt in 
that animal ſyſtem to which I belong: a rank 
* wherein I am made capable of knowing thee, 
* and of diſcovering thy will, the perfection of 
« my own nature, and the means of my own 
© happineſs. Far be it from me to repine at my 
«« preſent ſtate, like thoſe who deny thee ; or 
* like thoſe who own thee, only to cenſure thy 
* works, and the diſpenſations of thy providence. 
+ May I enjoy thankfully the benefits be- 
* ſtowed on me by thy divine liberality. May 
« I ſuffer the evils, to which I ſtand expoſed, 
„ patiently, nay willingly. None of thy crea- 
I tures are made to be perfectly happy, like thy- 
« ſelf ; nor did thy goodneſs require that they 
« ſhould be ſo. Such of them, as are more 
<< worthy objects of it than thy human creatures, 
<< ſuperior natures that inhabit other worlds, may 
«© be affected in ſome degree or other by phyſical 
d evils, ſince theſe are effects of the general laws 


« of 
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« of matter and motion. They muſt be affected 
« too in ſome degree or other by moral evil, ſince 
moral evil is the conſequence of error as well 
« as of diſorderly appetites and paſſions, and 
« ſince error is the conſequence of imperfect un- 
« derſtanding. Leſs of this evil may prevail 
© among them. But all that is finite, the moſt 
« exalted intelligences, muſt be liable to ſome 
errors. Thou, O God! art alone that being 
« who is liable to none, and to whom infallibility 
* and impeccability belong. 


« Duc me, parens celſique dominator poli, 


« Quocumque placuit. Nulla parendi mora eſt. 
« Aſſum impiger *.” 


SHALL we ſuppoſe now that an atheiſt and a di- 
vine break in upon the theiſt, and interrupt his 
pious meditations by inſiſting ſtill, like the echoes 
of Eeicurus, that if there is a God he muſt be 
infinitely good, as well as wiſe and powerful ; and 
by aſking then, how it comes to paſs that there is 
any evil in the world ? How it comes to paſs that 
the happineſs of man is not more complete, and 
better provided for, in it? Our theiſt would not be 
embarraſſed. His anſwer would be more ready 
than their reply. Their firſt abſurdity conſiſts 
in this, that they apply their notions of goodneſs 
to the divine nature : and the ſecond is this, that 
the argument they raiſe on theſe notions proves a 
great deal too much. Enough has been ſaid 
concerning the firſt ; and if the theiſt reaſons on 


SEN Ep. 107. 


their 
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their notions of divine goodneſs it is merely ex 
abundantia. But he will expoſe the ſecond, by 
obſerving that if goodneſs ought to be, as they 


aſſume, the ſole directing principle in this caſe, 
and if wiſdom ought to contrive and power to exe- 


cute under this direction, the happineſs of man 
ought to be proportionable to the goodneſs of 
God, that is, infinite : than which no greater ab- 
ſurdity can be conceived. But if we aſſume, in 

ion to theſe confederates, that divine wiſ- 
dom, whereof we have ideas much better deter- 
mined than we have of divine goodneſs, ought to 
be deemed in this, as ia every other caſe, the 
directing principle of divine conduct; it will fol- 
low, without any abſurdity, nay moſt 
to the reaſon of things, that the effect may be 
to the cauſe, that is infinite. Ir 
implies contradiction to ſay that God ſhould have 
made a creature infinitely happy, as happy as 
himſelf. But it implies none to ſay, that he made a 
ſyſtem of creation infinitely wiſe, and the beſt of 
all poſſible ſyſtems. 


ArrEx this, our theiſt would be apt to make 
many juſt reproaches to the two confederates. 
He would reproach the atheiſt with his fpirit of 
cavil and the utrfairneſs of his proceedings. You 

„ would he ſay, that you cannot believe a 

God, becauſe you cannot reconcile many appear- 
ances, nor the ſtate of mankind in general, to 
your notions of goodneſs. But on your princi- 
ples you would not acknowledge him, if the 
proofs 
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proofs of his goodneſs were as elear, aa uονο . 
and as numerous, as thoſe of his wiſdayp yi for. 
even to theſe you do not yield. Theſe, howeser, 
are conformable to the - notions of wiſdom yeu 
muſt have, if you have any at all. Tou may 
cavil about the proofs of his goodneſs, and pro- 
duce inſtances that ſeem repugnant to it, and 
that would be ſo if your hypotheſis was true. 
But the proofs of his wiſdom have nothing equi- 
vocal nor problematical in them, upon any hypo- 
theſis, You can produce no inſtances that even 
ſeem to be repugnant to it. Whilſt natural phi- 
loſophy was ill cultivated, and ill underſtood, in- 
deed men founded their objections to the wiſ- 
dom of God in their ignorance. But ſince the 
noble ſcience has been improved by experiment 
and geometry, fince greater diſcoveries of the cau- 
ſes and effects of the phaenomena in the economy 
of the world have been made, every new difco-, 
very. bas been a new proof of the wiſdom of God. 
dane. . 
brought againſt it. 7:73 


Ir is a vain undertaking to go about to conviege- 
men of the goodneſs of God, who are obſtinate, 
enough to refiſt ſuch evident demonſtrations - of 
his wiſdom, ar not to fee that an all · perfect Being 
mult always be determined by the harmoniaus 
concurrence of all his perfections; and not in ont 
tnſtance by his goodneſs, in another by his juſtice, 
and fo on, When we ſay, that be is infinitely 
wiſe, we, mean that he daes on every occaſion 


22 5 . 4 
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that which is fitteſt to be done; and it would 
imply contradiction to aſſert this, 12 
other. Zut, however, the theiſt might go 

ſtep further in reproaches to the atheiſt. Wien 
what face, might he ſay to him, can you object 
to the goodneſs of God, that men are expoſed to 
general evils, to tempeſts, to earthquakes, to fa- 
mine, to peſtilence, as well as to particular evils, 
to pain, to ſickneſs, and to violent death? Is God 
not good, becauſe they are expoſed to evils that re- 
ſult neceſſarily from the conſtitution of a world, 
which, if we ſhould allow it to have been made for 
man, was made for the univerſe too; and to all of 
which evils they expoſe themſelves voluntarily for 
no other reaſon, than to indulge the ruling paſſion 
of their minds, and to fate their ambition or their 
avarice, for inftance, if theſe were to be ſated? 
God has given us means, as I ſaid above, to a- 
void, or to palliate, or to cure, theſe evils in 
many caſes. But men court them. The evils, 
that may be ſaid to come from God, are, for the 
moſt part, ſoon over. The greateſt of theſe 
calamiries are ſeldom renewed ; and few men have 
been, 1 ſuppoſe, expoſed to the plague twice, 
or involved twice in the ruins of an earthquake. 
But ambition, avarice, and other ruling paſſions, 
are never ſated: and the ſame perſons expoſe them 
ſelves anew and continually to all the evils that 
accompany the purſuit of them. The theiſt might 


conclude this head very properly, by ſaying to 
the atheiſt: Theſe evils, which you ſound fo high- 


ly and with fo ill a grace, for the reaſons that have 
Vor. IV. 2 been 
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been given, muſt be contingent effects of the con- 
ſtitution of the world, or they muſt be cauſed hy 
particular directions. Take your choice. If you 
fay the firſt, you ſay nothing that is inconſiſturt 
with the goodneſs of a Creator and Governor, 
whilſt you confirm my hypotheſis, that this world 
was made for the univerfe, not for man. If you 
ſay the laſt, you contradict yourfelf : you own 
that there is a God, and you acknowledge his 
providence. | 1 


Tux ſame theiſt might prefs his two adverſa- 
ries, the atheiſt and the divine both, in this man- 
ner ſtill further. If you fay, that God has tier 
created the beſt of all poſſible ſyſtems in creating 
the univerſe, you deny that infinite wifdom which 
you, the divine, aſſert, and the proofs of which 
you, as well as I, have challenged the atheiſt to 
controvert. If you ſay, that he has, you muſt 
either ceaſe your complaints, or you mult can- 
tinue to complain on one of theſe two princlples, 
that the Creator ought to have ctabliſhed a fy 
that was not the beſt relatively to the whole bo his 
deſign, that is to the univerſe, but the beſt relative- 
iy to man; or elſe that he ought to have created 
no ſuch being as man. Thus you are driven from 
abſurdity to abſurdity ; for thus you do ſome- 
thing more abſurd, if poffible, than a direct de- 
-nial of the wiſdom of God would be. One of 
vou admits, and the other cannot controvert 
this wiſdom : and then. vou both afſert, that he 


ſhould not have acted ble to it. His 
good- 
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goadaeis/hould haye controlled bis wiſdom. He 
Mould have changed the order of the univerſe, or 
hs.hould have broke the chain of inzellediual be. 
Such an aſſumed conduct may be conform- 
able to your ideas of goodneſs. But the ideas of 
God, if we may aſcribe ideas to him, no more 
than his ways, are not thoſe of man: and, be- 
tides, ſuch a conduct as this, even in human af- 
fairs, can apſwer no ideas, but thoſe of weakneſs, 
frailty, prepoſſeſſion, and partiality. Theſe, 
therefore, you would aſcribe to the all-perfe& 
Reing, ſuch is your impiety ; one of you, that 
he may have a pretence to doubt of God's exiſt- 
ence ; the other, that he may have a pretence to 
a ne ho dons of Go. 228 he 
Hoax difpenlations of his providence. 


XLV. 


Bir le be Gt the en pe argues hypothe- 
tically in defence of the divine attributes, like 
the ge divine who attack them. 8 
argues in ſome ſort . 


e goodneſs of God required that this 
world ſhould be made for the fake of man, and 
he galy to be happy, is f of God dd not require 
kind. That the ws of of God dig} not require 

2 this, 
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this, and that his wiſdom required ſomething 
Elie, fince it appears in his works that ſomething 
elſe has been done, and fince his works, which muſt 
be always conformable to his attributes, can alone 
enable us to judge concerning theſe ; this, I fay, 
is ſcarce an hypotheſis. It is founded in fact, 
and is agreeable to our cleareſt and moſt diſtinct 
ideas. The atheift and the divine argue, from 
what they do not know, againſt what they do 
know : and in order to make the impoſition paſs, 
they trifle groſly between two methods of reaſon- 
ing. One proves a poſteriori that there is a firſt 
intelligent cauſe of all things. The other ſuppo- 
ſes it. After this, they attempt to prove a 
priori that there is a neceffary connection between 
the wiſdom and power of this being, and his 
goodneſs and juſtice, which are, they ſay, in him, 
the very ſame that they are in our ideas. After 
this, they return again to the former method, and 
attempt to prove a poſteriori, that he is neither 
good nor juſt. The theiſt employs no fuch arti- 
fice. He reaſons uniformly, trom the works of 
God, to his exiſtence and his attributes: and, 
reaſoning in this manner, he raiſes no 3 to 
either, and is able to defend both. 


I nave x ſpoke often of the pride oF tha as the 
cauſe of many errors in Philosophy, and eſpeci- 
ally in the firſt philoſophy. It has no doubt a 
ſhare in determining the atheiſt to the opinions 
that have been mentioned. But the atheiſt has 


another motive. His great aim is to free his 
mind 
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mind from the belief that there is any Supreme 
Being. He ſtruggles hard againſt demonſtration, 
and catches at every hypotheſis that may give him 
a pretence to doubt. Such a pretence he finds in 
that which afſumes notions of the moral attri- 
butes of God, and of his deſigns in favor of man; 
and then oppoſes the phaenomena to theſe notions. 
He has, on this occaſion, the very ſingular ad- 
vantage we have obſerved, that many of his ad- 
verſaries agree with him in the premiſes, help him 
to eſtabliſh them, and defend the cauſe of theiſm 
very ill againſt his concluſions afterwards. Di- 
vines, who do in effect no leſs than betray this 
cauſe to him, have likewiſe their private motive. 
They are unwilling to lower, on any account, 
then notions of human worth and importance, 
or of the deſigns of God in favor of man; and 
for that reaſon, ſince theſe notions cannot be 
maintained on the appearances of things that are, 
they have endeavoured, in all ages, and in all reli- 
gions, to maintain them on the ſuppoſition of 
things that may be : and the whole force of hu- 
man imagination has been employed to ſooth hu- 
man pride. Much of what the pagans advanced 
hypothetically to keep up theſe notions, in oppo- 
ſition to univerſal experience, is indeed no longer 
hypathetical z fince it has been admitted into 
chriſtianity. It is not hypothetical, I mean, when 
ic is conſidered as a matter of revelation ; for it is 
as E as ever, when it is conſidered as an 

of reaſon. Let us leave it then reſpect- 
a y to-revelation, which is ſufficient, or nothing 
voir 2 3 _ 
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can be ſo, to ſupport it. Let us not employ our 
or proftitute herſelf to maintain. Let us notem- 
ploy her to multiply, or to improve hypotheſes. 
Let us employ her in a manner to want none: and 
that we ſhall do effeftually, if we keep her with- 
in thoſe bounds, which God has preſcribed by 
revealing in his works ſo much, and no more, of 
natural theology, and of natural religion, as he 
thought it neceſſary for us to know. 


Trxsz are the more fit to be taken, 
becauſe tho our religion forbids pride, and teaches 
humility, yet the whole ſyſtem of it tends to in- 
ire the former into all thoſe who are not able to 
the conſiſtency of particular precepts and 

& the ſyſtem ; which I preſume that very few 
are. According to this ſyſtem, man was not 
only made in the image of God, but the world 
and he were ſo made that his happineſs ſeemed to 
be the final cauſe of the whole. He fell, indeed, 
from this ftate ; but God, who ſuffered him to 
fall rather than to reſtrain him in the exerciſe of 
his free will, determined inftantly to raife him 
again, by the ſacrifice of his own Son: whilſt he 
abandoned myriads of fallen angels to the fatal 
conſequences of their revolt, without any hdpes 
of redemption. Is it poſſible to conceive higher 
notions of a created being, than theſe revealed 
truths muſt infpire ? Pla ro afferted, on his ex- 
alted notions .of the Supreme Being, that im- 
mortality was communicated by a fort of phyfical 


neceſſity 
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neceſſity to every creature that this Being himſelf 
created. Chriſtian philoſophers might be led 
more eafily from the exalted notions. of human 
nature, which theſe revealed truths inſpire, to 
imagine that happineſs was to be communicated 
by a ſort of moral neceſſity to ſuch a creature as 
man. Allow me one inſtance more. The I 
raelites were one of the leaſt, and leaſt worthy, 
nations upon earth. Yet God choſe them, ac- 
cording to the ſame ſyſtem, by a wonderful pre- 
dilection, for his favorite people, preferred them 
to all the people of the earth, and aſſigned them 
a country flowing with milk and honey. May 
not chriſtian philoſophers have been led, by this 
example, to believe that God preferred mankind 
to all other intellectual creatures, and made a 
particular world for them, as he aſſigned a parti- 
cular country to the Iſraelites? The facts, tho 
received in theology, are not, indeed, applicable 
to philoſophy. But when the mind is once 
tinctured by them, and an habit contracted of 
reaſoning from them, any thing, that appeats 
W N to them, will be the more caſily 


XLVI. 
TAE confederacy between atheiſts and divines 
pl Bingo wn bogey by 
what has been ſaid already. I have choſe, in the 
reflections that have been made to account for 
the phyſical and moral evil that is in the world, 
2 — of God, to go up 
2 4 to 
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ro the ſource of all the falſe reaſoning about them, 
rather than to inſiſt on the topics that are com- 
monly employed : and I hope that the method I 
have taken is not the worſe for being ſhorter, 
plainer, and leſs metaphyſical. I muſt confeſs 
that I do not fee, how the cauſe of God can be 
effectually pleaded on this head any other way. 
But there is another head, on which it muſt be 
pleaded likewiſe : for the antitheiſtical confederacy 
does not end here. Leſt the bare exiſtence of 
evil ſhould not afford the atheiſt color enough to 
deny the being of God, nor the divine a ſufficiene 
foundation whereon to erect, by the ſeeming au- 
thority of reafon, that ſyſtem of another world, 
which is, and always has been, of great advan- 
rage to him in this, they proceed to conſider theſe 
evils in the diſtribution of them. The ſuppoſed 
injuſtice of this diſtribution has been ever in their 
mouths a ſubject of accuſation, not to ſay of in- 
vective, againſt the providence of God: and 
they have been heard with partiality of two 
kinds, that of love, and that of averſion, in their 
favor. The good that happens to themſelves, 
and to thoſe with whom they are intimately con- 
nected by ſentiment, by — and often by 
both, is an object of one partiality among men. 
The evil, that happens to theſe, is an object of 
the other. The order is reverſed, when perſons we 
diſapprove, or who ſtand in oppoſition to our 
ſentiments or intereſts, are concerned. We hate 
the good, and we love the evil, that happens to 


them, Great advantage. has beten taken of theſe. 
na · 
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natural diſpoſitions to attack ſucceſsfully the di- 
vine in human opinion. But here, in- 
deed; the alliance between the atheiſt and the di- 
vine breaks off. The former concludes directly, 
that there is no God. The latter, after all he has 
done to favor this opinion indirectly, maintains 
ſtill that there is one. How well the premiſes 
common to both, and their oppoſite concluſions, 
are founded, let us examine. I fear, that the 
atheiſt will appear to that reaſon, to which they 
both appeal, — FIT abſurdity, than 
the divine. | 


I TxinK I have faid, that artificial theology 
betrays the cauſe of God, how ſincerely and how 
piouſly foever ſome of the profeſſors of it may 
direct their intentions: and, if I have faid fo, I 
ſhall not recal my words. If theſe men had left 
the atheiſts to aſſert alone, both vainly and 
fooliſhly, that divine goodneſs required the world 
ſhould be made for the ſake of man, and that 
God could have no other motive to create him, 
except that of communicating happineſs to him, 
they might have defended this goodneſs ſuffici- 
ently, as I hope it has been ſhewn ; and the divine 
juſtice too, as, I hope, it will be ſhewn. They 
would have had no after-game to play, nor any 
contradictions to reconcile, The Stoics would 
not have been obliged to deny that to be evil, 
which they and every one elſe felt to be evil: 
nor the chriſtians to reſt their defence on this pro- 
1 that che firſt deſigns of God were diſ- 

appointed 
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appointed by the fall of man ; which cannot be 
conceived by reaſon, and which the atheiſt will 
not admit on the authority of revelation, or rather 
of a moral, philoſophical, egyptian allegory. But 
when they reaſoned on the fame principles, as 
the atheift reaſoned, down to his concluſion exclu- 
fively, they left themſelves no pretence for not 
concurring in the ſame concluſion, but that of an 
hypotheſis, and of an hypotheſis which cannot, if 
it is admitted, effectually diſcharge the goodneſs, 
nor juſtice of God, at the tribunal of reaſon. Thus 
it ſeems plain to me, that they betray the cauſe 
of God ; for they undermine it : and if the hy- 
potheſis fails, that truth, which was raiſed on de- 


monſtration, fails with it, or tatters on fo preca- 
rious a ſupport. 


To ſuch a riſque at leaſt does artificial theology, 
as it is employed in this caſe, expoſe the firſt 
principle of all religion: and we may apply to 
the ſchools, that teach it, what Azisto of Chios 
ſaid of ſome ſchools of philoſophy. As caution 
was to be uſed left men ſhould go debauched out 
of the ſchool of ArisTIeeus, or moroſe out of 
that of ZENO, ſo caution ſhould be uſed left men 
go infidels out of the ſchools of chriſtianity. A 
few reflections will ſhew that the riſque I mention 
is not imaginary, but very real. No doctrines 
were ever inculcated more ftrongly on the minds 
of men, nor enforced by more authority, than 
thoſe of a future ſtare, The inſtitutors of reli- 
gions, and the priefts of theſe religions, were 
_ Care» 
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careful to eftabliſh and to maintain them in be- 
lief. They excited devotion, multiplied obfer- 
vances, and increaſed offerings. By them, the 
religious fociety has governed principally in all 
ages: and if the prieſts of Egypt undertook to 
conduct men in the way of the gods, in the dif- 
ficult road, in the ineffable paths, and through 
the brazen gates that lead to the manſions of the 
bleſſed ®; we may quote prieſts in the pale of chriſ- 
tianity, at this time, who undertake to ſave men 
from hell, to deliver them from purgatory, and 


to conduct them to heaven through the gates 


whereof St. PETER has the keys; as well as others 
who make ſome of the ſame pretenſions, and who 
ſeruple not to declare, that, if this doctrine be taken 
away, all difference between good and bad is taken 
away, and there is no ſuch thing as religion left. 
To this authority we muſt add that of legiſlators 
and magiſtrates, who have, for political purpoſes, 
authoriſed the ſame doctrines, ſolemniſed them 

religious inſtitutions, like thoſe of the eleuſinian 
myſteries, confirmed them by laws, and fet edu- 
cation, the great nurſe of rheological opinions, 
on their ſide. Theſe are great advantages : and 
yet we do not find that this doctrine ever had an 
effect ſuitable to them, or to the importance of it. 
Remote conſiderations, tho they are believed, have 
not indeed the ſame influence that immediate ob- 
jects have. But they have an influence proportion- 
able to the belief of them: and they muſt have this 
itifftuence, efpecially in a caſe like this, where the 


Es. Praep. evan. Lib. ix. cap. 10. 
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puniſhments held out are unavoidable, and no 
man can h as every man does in all other 
caſes, to eſcape them. 


I po not ſay, that to believe a future ſtate is to 
believe a vulgar error ; but this I fay, it cannot 
be demonſtrated by reaſon : it is not in the nature 
of it capable of demonſtration, and no one ever 
returned that irremeable way, to give us an aſſu- 
rance of the fact. It was, therefore, originally 
an hypothefis ; and it may, therefore, be a vulgar 
error. It was taken upon truſt by the people who 
firſt adopted ir, and made prevalent by art and in- 
duftry among the vulgar who never examine, till 
it came to be doubted, diſputed, and denied by 
ſuch as did examine. It was made, like many 
other opinions that had no better foundations, fub- 
ſervient to philoſophical ſyſtems, and political in- 
ſtitutions. It was advanced in anſwer to the great 
atheiſtical argument, drawn from the proſperity 
of wicked men. It was applied to enforce human 
laws, by divine and temporary rewards and pu- 
niſhments, by the fear of others more grievous, 
and more laſting, to procure greater authority to 
governors and more ſubmiſſion from the governed. 
It was communicated from Egypt, the mother 
of good policy as well as of ſuperſtition, to Greece. 
The luxuriant imaginations of that people impro- 
ved ir, and the mythologia de inferis became a 
favorite theme of their poets, of Oxrynzvs, of 
Hout, and ſo downwards even to their drama- 
tic writers. There ſeems likewile to have been a 

cuſtom 
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cuſtom then, 'not very unlike to that which pre- 
valled about two centuries ago in the chriſtian 
church generally, and much later, I believe, in 
Spain, the cuſtom I mean of acting myſteries. 
Such theſe repreſentations were called by the hea- 
thens, and the ſame kind of religious fopperies re- 
tained the ſame name among chriſtians. 


Bur that which gave the greateſt credit to this 


doctrine, and ſpread it moſt, was the authority of 
Hon and PraTo. The former was gravely 
quoted by philoſophers, as a philoſopher 
ſtorian,and 


„an hi- 
a divine; and all as properly, no doubt. 
as the latter. The Romans took this doctrine and 
theſe myſteries from the Greeks : and the Greeks 
carried them back, when they conquered Aſia and 
Egypt, to the countries from whence they had re- 
ceived them. Hou and Pr Aro were in the 
zenith of their glory at the time of Al EXANDER's 
expedition, and they continued to be ſo in the 
reigns of bis ſucccffors. Whether the Jews, who 
began about, or a little before, this time to have 
ſchools, and to engraft from foreign ſtocks on their 
own law, might not have taken the firſt hints of a 
future ſtate from ſome of their neighbours, I know 
not. But ĩt is moſt that this doctrine 
was not known, or at leaſt not taught, amongſt 
them, till the diſputes in their ſchools gave a riſe to 
the ſets of Sadducees and Phariſees in their church. 
The moſt conſiderable perſons, the richeſt, ſays 
Joseenvs, adhered to the Sadducees, who adhered 
ſo ſtrictly to the law of Moss, that they could 


not 
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not admit a doctrine whereof there appeared no 
traces in it; and therefore demed the rxſurrec 
tion. The Pbariſees or the ſeparatiſts, on the 
other hand, were ready to admit things marvel- 
lous in doctrine, and ſuperſtitious in practice; to 
reconcile them, if they could, to the written, or 
to juſtify them by an oral, law : for no expedient 
ſerves the purpoſe of innovators better than that 
of a blind tradition. All this was proper to ſtrike 
the multitude : and the multitude followed the 
Phariſees. Thus the doctrine of a future ſtate, and 
even of a tranſmigration of fouls, ſlided into the 
ſyſtem of judaiſm before the coming of CHa: 
no better authority for it, than that of egyptian 
prieſts, greek poets, and pythagoreaa and plato- 
nic hypotheſes. . e 


Tax it is that the immortality af the foul, and 
future rewards and puniſhments, ſome parts of 
what philoſophers and poets had. imagined, were 
ſanctihed by revelation ſoon afterwards. Thus 
ſanctified, they deſerve aur reſpe&, and challenge 
the implicit belief of every chriſtian. Thus, and 
thus alone, they are maintained in opinion; and nat 
by the futile reaſonings of divines with which, we 
have to do here. "Theſe are called demonſtra- 
tions by the men who make them, and who tri- 
umph in them as if they were ſufficient of them- 
felves and muſt convince by their on evidence. 
But the truth is, they would have little effect on 
the minds of men, if they did not paſs for ſuper- 

| abun- 
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abundant proofs of what is made certain by revela- 
tion, and if the reſpect that men pay to revelation 
did not ſcreen theſe reaſoners from being attacked 
ſo directly, and in ſo many ways, as they would be 
otherwiſe, and as they deſerve to be, for pre- 
ſuming to reſt all religion both natural and revea- 


led on their metaphyſical refinements, and their 
abſtract reaſonings a priori. 


Tae moſt zealous aſſerters of a Supreme Being, 
the warmeſt defenders of his providence, and they 
who were the moft perſuaded of the neceſſity of a 
religion to preferve morality, and the good order 
of civil government, were far from this preſump- 
tion. Some of them rather hoped, than believed, 
the immortality of the foul : and if they admitted a 
future ſtare, they laughed at the old women's tales, 
the aniles fabulae, of an hell and the furies. They 
either rejected the doctrine, or they admitted it by 
halves. It was not only problematical in the opt- 
nions of theiſtical philoſophers, but ir ſeems, in 
ſeveral inſtances, to have had little hold on vuigar 
opinion; notwithſtanding the means that had been 
uſed to inculcate it. One inſtance, and a remark- 
able one it is, ſhall be given. Tuity®, in a 
public pleading, wherein we may afture ourſelves 
that he was careful to let nothing fall, that might 
be an occaſion of ſcandal by contradicting and ri- 
diculing the religious eſtabliſhed opinions, freak- 
ing of OeriAxicus, who had been condemneu 
only to baniſhment, and, after ſaying rhat he 

*® Ora, pro A. Ci urx. 


ſhould 
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ſhould have killed himſelf, adds - nam nune 
« quidem (Orriaxicus was then dead in his 
exile) © quid tandem illi mali mors attulit ? Niſt 
forte ineptiis ac fabulis ducimur ut exiſtimemus 
« illum apud inferos impiorum ſupplicia perferre 
. actum eſſe praecipitem in ſceleratorum ſe- 
« dem atque regionem. Quae fi falſa ſint, id 
« quod omnes intelligunt, quid ei tandem mors 
« eripuit praeter ſenſum doloris ? 


Tux uſe I make of this deduction is to ſhew 
that, the doctrine of future rewards and puniſh- 
ments having been precariouſly eſtabliſhed, and 
neither generally nor entirely believed by thoſe 
who believed the exiſtence of God on better foun- 
dations, there is a real danger to this firſt princi- 
ple of all religion, ariſing from the hypotheſis 
againſt which I contend. Reaſon, experience, and 
ſelf· conſciouſneſs, prove to me that a man may be 
thoroughly convinced that there is a ſupreme and 
ſelf-exiſtent Being of infinite power and wiſdom, 
without ſubſcribing to fuch notions of his moral at- 
tributes as divines would impoſe, or believing 
them any more capable, than himſelf, of deter- 
mining what theſe attributes required that God 
ſhould do. But I can eaſily conceive, at the ſame 
time, that by eloquent diſcourſes on the dignity of 
human nature, and the miſery of human kind, by 
the cajolement of appeals to his paſſions and to his 
ſenſes, this man may be induced to think that the 
miſery of mankind overbalances their happineſs in 

general, 
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general“; and that in particular the criminal have 
many times the lot of the innocent, and the inno- 
cent that of the crimiaal : from whence he may 
conclude, that God is an unjuſt and cruel Being, 
and deals unreaſonably, with his creatures, unleſs 


he has given them immortal ſouls, and there be 


another world wherein he makes proper amends 
to the good, at leaſt for what they have ſuffered 


in this. The man is brought to the very brink of 


the precipice. He cannot believe a God unjuſt, 
cruel, unreaſonable; but he may find it as diffi- 
cult to believe a God who acts againſt his attributes, 
and the perfections of his nature, in one ſyſtem, 
only to have a reaſon the more for acting agree- 
ably to them in another. In a word, he may be 
led by theology, it he does not ſtart back and re- 
vert to his former ways of thinking, from theiſm 
into atheiſm. Des CarTes and his followers have 
beea juſtly cenſured for reſting the truth of God's 
exiſtence on their favorite proof, drawn from the 
idea which they aſſume that the mind can frame 
of an all perfect Being, and neglecting or even re- 
jecting every other. Divines are juſtly liable to 
the ſame cenſure : for tho they admit all the proois 
that eſtabliſh this great truth, yet they reſt the 
validity of them ultimately on the hypotheſis here 
mentioned, and expoſe ſuch, as canuot take this 
hypotheſis for a demonſtration, to the danger. of 
miſtaking the demonſtrations for hy putheſes. 


» Relig. of nat. delineated, pag. 205. et. La. 


Yor. IV. Aa % L.VIt. 
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XLVII. 


TEIS danger, great as it is, appears to ſuch 

a divine as CLARKE, or 15 repreſented by him, 
to be none at all. He, who does not believe the 
moral attributes of the Supreme Being to be juſt 
ſuch, as the doctor conceives them, and as eſſen- 
tial to the divine nature as the natural attributes, 
has the doctor's conſent to believe no God at all. 
This is the angular ſtone of artificial theology. 
Grant to the divine that theſe attributes and the 
eternal reaſon of things are ſuch as he conceives 
them to be, and he will raife whatever ſchemes 
he pleaſes of divine economy. He will ſhew you 
what God was, and is, obliged to do as creator and 
governor of the world *, and what he muſt do to 
correct his firſt plan, to ſet the diſorders and in- 
equalities of it right, and to make the whole de- 
ſign appear at it's conſummation, what it does not 
appear at preſent, a deſign worthy of infinite wiſ- 
dom, juſtice, and goodneſs. Refuſe to grant 
what he aſſumes, and he proves nothing with all 
his pomp of argument, and airs of demonſtration. 
This profane application and impudent abuſe of 
reaſon is grown ſo common, that they who are 
guilty of it do not perceive it to be what it is; and 
that every little ſmatterer in artificial theology, 
who clambers up into a pulpit, talks of the nature, 
attributes, and providence of the ſupreme, ineffa- 


* Demonſtration, p. 131. 
dle, 
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ble, incomprehenſible Being with ſuch aſſurance, 


as would be unpardonable preſumption in angels 
and archangels themſelves. 


How ſhould it be leſs? How ſhould finite 
meaſure infinite ? God's manner of knowing is 
ours no more, than his manner of being. At leaſt, 
I think, that one of theſe ions may be re- 
duced, as well as the other, to abſurdity. But if 
his manner of knowing could be ſuppoſed, with- 
out abſurdity, the ſame, would it not be till ab- 
ſurd to ſuppoſe the objects of omniſcience as con- 
fined, as the objects of human ſcience? And yet 
they muſt be ſo, if the eternal reaſon of things, by 
which the divine wiſdom conducts them all, be 
juſt the ſame as it appears to be to the underſtand- 
ing of every rational being, and if God appeals to 
man himſelf for his conduct towards man. When 
God communicates any knowledge to any of his 
creatures, it is ſuch as he thinks neceſſary for them; 
and it is, therefore, communicated in a manner 
proportionable to their conceptions. Thus he has 
communicated to mankind in his works ſome 
knowledge of himſelf, more of the world they in- 
habit, and ſtill more of their ſtate, their duty, and 
their intereſt in it. What he has not given them 
the means of knowing according to their manner 
of knowing, they are ignorant of : and, therefore, 
tho the particular reaſons and final cauſes of ſome 
few things relatively to themſelves, and to their 
ſyſtem, are known to them, yet even theſe are in 
many more inſtances unknown; and the reaſons, 


Aa 2 relatively 
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relatively to God, for conſtituting theſe and all 
other things as' they are conſtituted, can be known 
to God alone, who ſces them intuitively in himſelf, 
who is himſelf the eternal reaſon. They cannot 
be objects of human underſtanding; for they are 
not conceivable by human ideas: and it is im- 
poſſible to hear men with patience, when they en- 
deavour to palm upon us, moſt impertinently, their 
notions of glory and honor for inſtance, and to 
make them paſs for the motives that determine 
God. 


Wr receive ideas from ſenſation and reflection, 
and we frame others by the ſeveral operations of 
our minds about theſe. Our minds have no other 
objects when they exerciſe the power of thinking, 
whatever that be. Theſe ideas do not go far into 
the extent of being; nor our power of thinking, by 
conſequence : and even in this extent our moſt 
limple ideas are ſometimes fallacious, our moſt 
complex always unſteady, and many of them im- 
perfect and inadequate, confuſed and obſcure. 
There is ſomewhat more. Our knowledge does 
not extend even to all our ideas. Let me borrow 
two examples from Mr. Locx g. We have the 
ideas of a ſquare, a circle, and equality; and 
yet ſhall never be able, perhaps, to find a circle 
« equal to a ſquare, and to know certainly that it 
c js ſo. We have the ideas of matter and think- 
e ing; but poſlibly ſhall never be able to know 
* whether any mere material being thinks or no.“ 
In like manner, and far more ſtrongly, it may be 

laid, 


2 
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ſaid, that, ſuppoſing us to have ideas of divine 
wiſdom, goodneſs, and juſtice, there will be va- 
rious phaenomena ſtill, whereof we may have very 
clear and diſtinct ideas, and wherein we ſhall be 
never able to diſcover how wiſdom co-incides with 
goodneſs or juſtice, nor be able to make the ap- 
plication of the phaenomena to the attributes. 
Thus the cafe would ſtand, ſuppoſing our ideas of 
theſe attributes in God as adequate as our ideas of 
a ſquare, a circle, equality, matter, and thought. 
But it grows much ſtronger when we conſider how 
inadequate our ideas obs theſe attributes muſt ne 
ceſſarily be, not only on account of the infinite 
diſtance between the divine and human nature, but 
on account of the numberleſs and to us unknown 
relations, reſpectively to all which the divine pro- 
vidence acts: which, if we did know them, we 
ſhould be unable to compare, and in which, there- 
fore, the harmony of divine perfections would not 
be diſcernible by us. Upon the whole matter, we 
may conclude, ſafely from error, and in direct op- 
polition to CLARKE, that goodneſs and juſtice in 
God cannot be conceived, without maniteſt pre- 
ſumption and impiety, to be the ſame as in the 
ideas we frame of theſe perfections when we con- 
* ſider them in men, or when we reaſon about 
© them abſtractly in themſelves; but that in the 
© ſupreme Governor of the world they are ſome- 
thing tranſcendent, and of which we cannot 
« make any true judgment, nor argue with any 
5+ certainty about them.“ 


Aa 3 Tnus 
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Tuvs I think: and, if I wanted any authority 
to juſtify me, I could find it in Dr. Bax Row, and 
in St. Pavr, whom I quote rather as a theologian, 
than an inſpired apoſtle, ſince we conſider this 
whole matter on principles of reaſon, and not of 
revelation. The former begins his ſermon, on a 
text taken from the epiſtle of the latter to the Ro- 
mans, How unſearchable are his judgments, 
« and his ways paſt finding out?“ by obſerving 
that when God rejected the greateſt part of his an- 
tient people, for their refuſal to embrace the go- 
ſpel, and took the gentiles into his favor, the ad- 
vecnits of Jodutbe hand cate -yratetthng 
from their ideas of wiſdom, as well as of juſtice, 
and the other moral attributes. This - 
„ing, they ſaid, argued his former affection to 
tc them to have been miſplaced. It impleaded his 
«© antient covenant, and law, of imperfection. It 
% ſupplanted his own defigns. It unravelled all 
1% that he had been doing for many ages.” St. 
Paul anſwered the advocates of judaiſm by other 
arguments, taken from © ideas of general equity, 
of the nature of God, of his attributes, of his 
** relations to men, &c. But after he had ſteered 
* his diſcourſe through all theſe rocks,” which, I 

me, would have been ſuch for CLARK x, if 

they were ſuch for St. Pavr, © he thought it fafe 

to calt anchor, that is, to wind up the conteſt, 

« in this modeft intimation, that whatever he 

% could ſay might not perhaps exhauſt the diffi- 
C. ix. 33. 


an. 
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*« culty, nor void all ſcruple; and that, there- 
fore, in this, and in all ſuch caſes, for entire 
{© fatisfaftion we ſhould have recourſe to the in- 
** comprehenſible wiſdom of God, who frequently, 
in the courſe of his providence, ordereth things 
in methods tranſcending our ability to diſcover 
or trace.” St. Paul did not pretend that his 
manner of accounting, for rejecting the Jews and 
calling in the gentiles, was an infallible demonſtra- 
tion, certain and neceſſary, even as certain as the 
attributes of God. Much leſs did he affirm that 
if his arguments, concerning the diſpenſations of 
providence, were not a demonſtration, there was 
no demonſtration of the being of God : and yet, 
ſurely, beſides the difference between the apoſtle 
of che gentiles, and the miniſter of St. James's, 
it could not be harder to prove that the rejection 
of the Jews, and the vocation of the gentiles were 
conſiſtent with the goodneſs and juſtice of God, 
than to prove that a future ftate of rewards and 
puniſhments is neceſſary to juſtify his attributes, 
and to render his diſpenſations in this world con- 
ſiſtent witch them. 


Daz. Bazxow proceeds to conſider ſeveral rea- 
ſons, why we cannot clearly diſcern the entire con- 
gruity of providential diſpenſations to the divine 
attributes, as he expreſſes himſelf in another place. 
He could nat.cut the knot at once, nor bring the 
ſame charge, as we have done, directly againſt the 
| preſumption of men of his own order. He was a 
divine, he was a preacher, he was to keep up the 
Aag cant 
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cant of the pulpit. He gives, therefore, ſome 
reaſons of a prudential kind, which may have de- 
termined God to veil his face with a cloud, and to 
wrap up his power in ſome obſcurity : ſuch for in- 
ſtance as theſe, that he may not confound our weak 
fight, that he may exalt our faith, that he may 
appear God indeed, or that we may be well aſſured 
concerning a future account, and forced in our 
thoughts to recur thither for a reſoluticn of all 
emergent doubts and difficulties. Such flimſy 
ſtuff is a man like this obliged to vend, when he 
has put on a black gown and a band. But he lays 
his ſtreſs on another kind of reaſoning, and ſuch 
as is truly deciſive. As the dealings of very 
** wiſe,” he ſays, and we may add, of very uſt 
and good, men © are ſometimes founded upon 
© maxims, and admit juitifications, not obvious 
nor penctrable by vulgar conceit, ſo may God act 
according to rules of wiſdom and juſtice which 
it may be quite impoſſible by our faculties to ap- 
<* prehend, or with our means to deſcry. As there 
<< are natural modes of being and operation . . . fo 
* there may be prudential and moral rules of pro- 
* ceeding, far above our reach . . . . peculiar ob- 
s jects of divine wiſdom, and not to be underſtood 
by any creature... eſpecially by creatures who 
<< ſtand in the loweſt form of intelligence, one re- 
© move from beafts..... In fine, thoſe rules of 
*: equity and experience which we in our tranſacti- 
ons with one another do uſe .... if they be ap- 
* plied to the dealings of God, will be found very 
* incongruous or deficient, the caſe being vaſtly al- 
tered 
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© tered from that infinite diſtance in nature and 
tc ſtate between God and us, and from the immenſe 
differences which his relations towards us have 
* from our relations to one another.” Theſe 
two great divines are, you ſee, on my fide. They 
are both of the ſame opinion that ClAxk E cen- 
ſures : and, if his cenſures were as juſt as they are 
dogmatical, St. Paul himſelf would be one of 
thoſe men who take, in reality, the moral attributes 
of God entirely away, and who may on the ſame 
grounds deny his natural attributes“. 


XLVIII. 


T is time to have done with CLARK x, eſpecially 
ſince I leave this part of the argument in much 
better hands than my own, in thoſe of Dr. Bax- 
Row and St. Paul, who deny to him the very 
principle from which, as from a common ſource, 
all the accuſations of providence are deduced by 
him, by many other divines, and by the whole 
tribe of atheiſts. I proceed to take notice of an- 
other writer, and to examine another of thoſe af. 
ſumptions which are employed by theſe men, whe- 
ther divines or theifts, to maintain their charge. 
That we are very incompetent judges of the moral 
attributes of God and of the eternal reaſon of things; 
that it is unpardonable preſumption in us to pro- 
nounce what both or either of them required that 
God ſhould do in the original conftitution of our 
ſyſtem, or requires that he ſhould do in the govern- 
ment of it; theſe truths, I ſay, are fo evident, 
® Evidences, p. 26, 
that 
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that he, who denies them, does not deſerve to be 
argued againft any longer. Quae perſpicua 
& ſunt longa eſſe non debent.” The determina- 
tion of them ſhould in reaſon determine the whole 
diſpute. Infinite wiſdom and infinite power have 
made things as they are: how goodneſs and juſtice 
required that they ſhould be made, is neither co- 
ram judice, nor to any rational purpoſe to enquire. 
For greater ſatisfaction, however, it may not be 
amiſs to ſhew that neither the ſtate of mankind in 
this life, in general, nor the lot of good and bad 
men, in particular, are ſuch as they have been re- 
preſented to ſerve the purpoſes of ſome perſons ; 
and that, if they were ſuch, the hypotheſis of a life 
to come would not reſtore by reaſon the goodneſs 
and juſtice, which theſe men endeavour to deſtroy 
by appeals to reaſon and to paſſion. 


Tux ſolemn author of the Religion of nature de- 
lineated, whom CLARK x had in his eye perhaps, 
when he deſcribed his fourth fort of theiſts, whe- 
ther this treatiſe had been then publiſhed or not, 
places himſelf on the ſame bench with Minos, 
Minos was the fon of JueiT+&, and the diſciple 
of his father, So PraTo calls him, in order to 
inſinuate, as I believe, that nothing leſs than the 
wiſdom of the Supreme Being was ſufficient for 
the taſk aſſigned to this infernal judge. But l 
think, on recollection, that I muſt recall my words, 
and ſay that WolLASsTrON places himſelf far above 


Mixos. He judges God as well as man. De- 
parted fouls appear at the tribunal of the other, 
where 
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where they are puniſhed for the evil they have 
done, or recompenſcd for the evil they have fut- 
fered, in this world. But he erects this court of 
judicature, eſtabliſhes the general laws of it, as he 
judges the perfections of the divine nature required 
that they ſhould be eſtabliſhed ; and diſtinguiſhes, 
and weighs the kinds of happineſs, or miſery, that 
fall to the ſhare of different men; clear, and 
mixed happineſs, avoidable, and unavoidable mi- 
ſery in the whole, or avoidable ſo far that the 
creature would chuſe rather to bear the remainder 
than miſs the proportion of happineſs: all which 
muſt come into conſideration with the good and 
the evil men have done, at that judgment ſeat, 
where they are to be tried after death for what they 
have done in life. 


In his attempt to prove, from the nature of an 
all-perfect Being, that God created the human 
foul immortal, becauſe the mortality of it does not 
conſiſt with reaſon, this author has the temerity to 
aſſert that he, who ſays the contrary, muſt ſay in 
conſequence either that God is unreaſonable, un- 
juſt, and cruel, or that no man has a greater 
ſhare of miſery unavoidable than of happineſs . 
Nay further, the exiſtence of an all- perfect Being 
depends ſo much, according to this theiſt, on the 
hypotheſis of a future ftate t, that one ſingle in- 
ſtance of unfortunate virtue and ef proſperous 
wickedneſs in this world would be to him a ſuffi- 
tient argument fer ſuch a ſtate. His reaſon is, 

® P. 200, + P. 205. 


that 
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that God cannot be unjuſt nor unreaſonable in 
any one inſtance; which is undoubtedly true. 
But on this ſuppolition he would be ſo in one 
inſtance, if there was no future ſtate. One in- 
ſtance of theſe kinds, therefore, would have been 
to WoLLas10Nn a demonſtration againſt the exiſt- 
ence of an all- perfect Being, without the hypo- 
theſis of ſuch a ſtate. This is ſtrange theiſm. 
Artificial theology is neither more dogmarical, nor 
more abſurd : and the belief of God's exiſtence 
hangs by a twine in both. 


To ſupport this hypotheſis, he gives a moſt ex- 
aggerated deſcription of the misfortunes to which 
particular men are liable in this world, and a very 
ridiculous as well as exaggerated deſcription of the 
general, and uſual ſtate of mankind ; both which 
are aſſumed to be inconſiſtent with the idea of a 
reaſonable cauſe. Let us conſider the laſt firſt, 
as the natural order ſcems to require. Whilſt the 
CLarKeEs and WoLLastoNs of the age accuſe the 
providence of God by arguments drawn from his 
nature, and from the eternal reaſon of things, 
both as imperfectly known to them as to you and 
me; let us defend this providence by arguments, 
drawn from the nature of man, and the actual 
conſtitution of the world, both equally well 
known to them and to us. Inſtead of hearkening 
to them, let us hearken to God who ſpeaks to us 
in his works; and inftead of pronouncing what it 
was right for him to do, believe all he has done, 
for that very reaſon, right, Let us be prepared 

to 
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to meet with ſeveral appearances, which we can- 
not explain, nor therefore reconcile to the ideas 
we endeavour to form of the divine perfections. 
But let us remember too that as the pretended 
ſcience of the men, againſt whom we diſpute, 
expoſes them to error, and as they render the great 
truths of theiſm doubtful, or at leaſt perplexed, by 
blending them up in an imaginary ſcheme of di- 
vine economy; ſo we may be ſecure from error 
by a modeſt avowal of ignorance, where human 
knowledge ceaſes : and as the imperfections of 
created Beings prove them to be created, not 
ſelf-exiſtent, ſo the very deficiencies of the know- 
ledge we have will be ſo many proofs of it's 
truth. They muſt be neceſſarily ſuch; for if it 
be true that infinite wiſdom and infinite power 
created and govern the univerſe, it cannot but 
follow that ſome of the phaenomena may be 
proportionable, and that others mult be diſpro- 
portionable, to our, and to every other, finite un- 
derſtanding. 


XLIX. 


Hv premiſed what I thought proper 
in this place, 1 obſerve that the repreſenta- 


tion, made of the general ſtate of mankind, proves 
nothing, or proves too much. Ir proves nothing 
if a gradation of animal beings appeared neceſ- 
ſary or fit in the divines ideas, that is, to ſpeak 
leſs platonically and more rationally, to the ſu- 


preme or divine reaſon and intention ; for in that 
caſe 
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caſe why ſhould not we be the creatures we are ? 
It proves, or attempts to prove, too much, if it be 
intended to prove that there is, or that there 
ſhould have been, no fuch chain of Being: for as 
we ſee that there is one almoſt from nonentity up 
to man, and have the moſt probable reaſons to 
perſuade us that it continues up to natures infi- 
nitely below the divine, but vaſtly ſuperior to 
the human; ſo there is ſurely no metaphyſical 
nor theological preſumption mad enough to aſſert 
that we are capable of knowing what the conſti- 
tution, order, and harmony of an univerſe require. 


Bur now, whether ſuch a gradation of being 
goes through the whole univerſe, or whether it 
be confined to our planet and ſtops at man, as 
the ignorance and pride of antient philoſophers 
induced them to believe; why is not the general 
ſtate of mankind conſiſtent with the idea of a 
reaſonable cauſe? This reaſonable cauſe may have 
produced ſuch creatures as we are either relatively 
to that chain, whereof we make a neceſſary link, 
or independently of it, and on other motives at 
which it is impoſſible we ſhould even gueſs. 
When objeftions are made to ſuch things as ap- 
pear inconſiſtent with the ions of an all- 
perfect Being in the Bible, the divine's anſwer is 
that of St. Paul, O altitudo! The fame divine 
objects to the works of God, and will not be 
anſwered by the ſame exclamation. My igno- 
rance is made a ſufficient reaſon for ſubmitting 
implicitely to whatever I find in this book, as 


agree- 
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agreeable to the perfections of the Deity ; and 
yet my ignorance is not allowed to be a reaſon 
for ſubmitting in the fame manner to whatever 
I find in the book of nature that God has ac- 
tually done, as agreeable to theſe perfections. 
This may be called very juſtly theological effron- 
tery in the divine; and it is at leaſt as abſurd in 
the theiſt to aſk, whether the conditions of hu- 
manity, the various objects which men purſue, 
and the various ſcenes of their lives from the cra- 
dle to the grave, compoſe an end worthy a firſt 
cauſe perfectly reaſonable ? The learned author 
might have aſked with far lefs impropriety, whe- 
ther the loweſt em to which legiſlators 
and magiftrates ſubject ſome of the perſons they 
govern in political ſocieties, compoſe an end wor- 
thy of them? The anſwer would be, that, con- 
fidered by themſelves, they do not; but that, con- 
ſidered as parts of a general ſyſtem, wherein the 
moſt minute are neceſſary to make the whole com- 
plete, they do; and that, even conſidered by them- 
ſelves, they are worthy at leaſt of the perſons to 
whom they are aſſigned. 


In what I have written to you about human 
knowledge, I have inſiſted on one obſervation, 
which I will recall, and apply to the preſent caſe. 
The preſent caſe will juftify the obſervation, and 
both together will diſcover very clearly the prin- 
cipal fource from. which all the perplexity, and all 
the tedious diſputes concerning the origin of evil, 
and the fuppoſed unjuſt diſpenſations of provi- 


dence, 
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dence, as well as molt other mctaphyſical and, in 
determinable queſtions, have, ariſen. | I ke, {yn- 
thetical method of reaſoning by arguments a priori, 
that is by arguments deduced from principles aſ- 
ſumed to beevident, is very commodious for many, 
philoſophical and theological purpoſes. But it 
may lead us imperceptibly into error, and we can 
never be ſure that it leads us to truth, unleſs theſe 
principles are ſelf evident, or unleſs their evidence 
be demonſtrated by the analytical method, that is, 
by arguments a poſteriori, that is, by tracing, it 
up from the known phaenomena. Now, it hap- 
pens. unfortunately for truth, that philoſophers 
and divines catch at certain principles through levi; 
ty, through a too implicite confidence, or through 
deſign, and argue dogmatically from them in the 
ſynthetical method, without a due regard to the 
analytical. Thus, for inſtance, the wiſdom of 
does not appear alike in all the phaenome- 
; but as far, as we can diſcover, it appears 
in z che greateſt and the leaſt ; ta our aſtoniſhment; 
and the proofs of it multiply in an exact propor- 
tion to our diſcoveries, whilſt no one of theſe can 
be ſtrained into a repugnancy to it, for if any of 
them could, the caſe would be altered extremely. 
This wiſdom, therefore, is eſtabliſhed by the 
analytical method, and we may reaſon ſafely from 
dur ideas of it in the ſyntherical. But the ſame 
cannot be faid of the moral attributes, which we 
aſcribe to the Supreme Being according to_our 
ideas of them. The ſuperioricy we have over 
reſt of the animals, that are our fellow inhabit- 
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ants of this world, which is imaginary, perhaps, 
in ſome reſpects, and real, without doubt, on the 
whole, and ſeveral particular phaenomena, where- 
in virtue is rewarded and vice puniſhed, give us 
theſe ideas. Now, whether the phaenomena that 
give them, even thoſe wherein the final cauſes are 
the moſt apparent, and the moſt immediately 
relative to man, are to be deemed effects of the 
divine goodneſs and juſtice in any other ſenſe, 
than ſome of the ſame and feveral others are to be 
deemed effects of the divine goodneſs to the ſeveral 
ſpecies of animals; or whether they are all effects 
of the divine wiſdom exerting itſelf in every part 
relatively to the whole, may be diſputed. But 
it cannot be diſputed, and all fides agree, that 
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therefore, who proceed on theſe principles, that 


goodneſs in God is juſt what we conceive it to 
be in our dealing with one another and in our 
abſtract notions of it, and that juſtice is the 
ſame ; that he made the world for the ſake of man; 
that he made man only to communicate happineſs 
to him; and that every one, who acts in contra- 
diction to this happineſs, muſt de ri 
puniſhed by God himſelf, are fo far from demon- 
ſtrating, that they have not the merit of framing 
a good hypotheſis ; ſince no hypotheſis, which is 
contradicted evidently by any one of the phaeno- 
mena, can be received as fuch ; and fince it is in 
vain that they endeavour to rectify one by another, 
= 6 ab. - dads - 
Vas. IV. 'B-b 
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chat deſtroy the Erft. If the: firſt tails, the ſeeond 


different fects. have rendered this: ſort of. madneſs, 
which is occaſianal elſewhere, both epidemical and 
traditional, Few have been mad like Don Qu1x- 
rn whilſt multicudes ————— are, as 

-J85 ; mad 
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mad in different walks of ſcience, as the daniſh 
cabaliſt who inſtructed Boxxit. The man had 
great parts, was learned, was devout. He rea- 
ſoned extremely well; but he reaſoned, like the 
reſt of his ſe, on the ſuppoſition of an elementary 
people and on other cabaliſtical principles. A- 
theiſts ſeem to me to deſerve a place among the 
firſt ſort of madmen, and I apprehend that many 
divines and theiſts ought to be ranked among the 
ſecond. 


Txzy who approach the charm are expoſed to 
the enchantment. How ſhould they eſcape who 
are bred up in it? I call it an enchantment; and 
I think that men who have great ſtrength of 
genius, and great warmth of imagination, are 
often the moſt liable to be affected by it. The 
analytical method is the ſureſt road to truth; but 
it ſuirs neither the purpoſe nor the temper of ſuch 
philoſophers. Where it may carry them they 
know not. It will carry them to truth, if it be 
well purſued : but it may carry them to truth 
that is inconſiſtent with the doctrines they are 
—_— 4 A4 e 

and accordingly we ſee them fly off from it, like 
men who are afraid of their guide. It is trouble - 
ſome and tedious ; for it requires often a diſſicult 
and long induction of particulars: and they are 
in hafte to arrive at ſcience, or what they take 
for ſcience. It ftops, in many caſes, ſhort, and 
difappoints their curiofiry They ſcoru to ſtop 
where it ſtops; and therefore they take a bold 

B b 2 leap, 
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leap, from certain ideas that ſeem to them clear 
and diſtin, to the firſt principles of things; as 
FoxTENELLE ſays of Des CarTzs, foolifhly to 
be fure, fince he intended to make his 
and to give him the preference to Nxwrox. 


Al this may be to the perſons we 
ſpeak of here; . on which 
tlie enchantment has had ſo much force, nor has 
prevailed ſo long, as on this of the origin of 
evil, of the moral attributes of God, and of the 
diſpenſations of providence. This was a chaos of 
and ĩt is fo ſtill. Some very able writers have en · 
deavoured to account for the origin of evil conſiſt. 
ently with the received notions of the moral at- 
tributes of God, and of bis deſign in creating 
man; but I doubt that the two famous 
are ſtill unanſwered by them. f there is a 
God infinitely good as well as powerful, how 
** comes it that there is any ſuch thing as evil in 
« the world? If he is infinitely Juſt, how comes 
it that the virtuous have a ſhare, and ſometimes 
the greateſt, of this evil?“ The hypothefis of 
two principles, which had been invented by the 
molt antient of the eaſtern philofophers, and was 
revived by Mawes, and others, contained may 
abfurdities, and did not ſolve the difficulty; ſince 
it might be aſked, why did the good God create 
man at all, if he could not create and govern him 
independently of the evil god? The hypotheſis 
of the fall of man, for ſuch it is under a philoſo- 

phical 
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phical conſideration, will ſerve the purpoſe as 
little; ee 
indulgence of God to the free-will of man, which 
defeated the original deſign of God, plunged man 
into a ſtate of miſery as ſoon as he was created, 
and obliged - 5g, + od goodneſs to have recourſe 
to the expedient of a redemption by the blood of 
his own Son: ſince it is impoſlible, I ſay, to ren- 
der this agreeable to our ideas of goodneſs, or 
even. of wiſdom. 


Taz firſt of theſe hypotheſes has been exploded 
long ago. The ſecond muſt be defended as well 


as it can, ſince it is made the foundation of the 
chriſtian ſyſtem. But however the introduction 
of evil may be accounted for by this ſacred tra- 
dition, and by much ingenious argumentation to 
the reaſon of mankind ; every divine, and ſeveral 
theiſts, endeavour to account for the exiſtence and 
diſtribution of it by another hypotheſis, which is 
as antient as either of the former, and which muſt 
baye. been invented, fince it was not revealed to the 
and other people, any more than to the 
Iſraelites, not only for a political, but for a phi- 
loſophical purpoſe, and to ſerve for an anſwer to 
the two atheiſtical queſtions. It is with this hy- 
patheſis, conſidered independently of revelation, 
that we have to do here. We are to examine whe- 
ther it reconciles the phacnomena to the ideas we 
have of goodneſs and juſtice, by aſſuming that this 
world is nothing more than the porch or entry into 


another 
* Religion of nature, P. 207. 
B b 3 
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L. . 
S the men who matted this hype neg- 


A left the phaenomena when they pretend to 


determine the moral attributes of God, ſo they 
overſtrain them with much affectation and unfair- 


neſs when they pretend to demonſtrate a future 
ſtate. The 1 of the Religion of nature deti- 
neated, that I may mention one p „does 
this in ſuch a manner that his exaggerations become 
burleſque *®. According to him, the general 
& ſtate of mankind is fcarce confiſtent with the 
e jdea of a reaſonable cauſe, becauſe we are born 
<« with the labor of our mothers ; becauſe we are 
fable to hunger, thirſt, heat, cold, and indif- 
2 various kinds; and becauſe one 
generation drops off, and another ſprings up; 
N ſo we die. 
« Children, we trifle away our time at play; or 
*; mae ok to (oa, 2nd fined Wo HE. 
* pline. . Men, we are expoſed to difficaldes, 
« and ſurrounded with cares. There are inhufan 
4c or vicious huſbands, falſe or peeviſh wives, re- 


* aþ ; and even when their affairs go 
«6 2 their families increaſe, and 
« new occaſions of ſolicitude are introduced by 
* this increaſe. Under ſuch we lie 
« during the beſt part of life; and when we grow 
2 CA In ſhort, phyfical and mo- 
| ® IÞ. p. 206, 207, 209. 3 
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« ral evil, intermixed with a few tranſitory and 
28 enjoyments, not worth enjoying, 
** make up the whole ſyſtem of our lives, at the 
<« laſt ſtage of which, if we are not taken away 
„ ſooner by death, fainting, totrering, and bend- 
ing to the earth, we fall into the grave of our- 
* felves.” Such, and far more miſerable (for I 
omit among others thoſe who labor under incurabte 
diſtempers, and who ſubſiſt by begging, borrow- 
ing, or ſhifts as bad as theſe) is the ſtate of man- 
kind repreſented to be ; after which the pathetic 
writer concludes, And muſt man end here? Is 
this the period of his being? Is this all? The 
author I quote is ſo tranſported by the torrent of 
his eloquence, and by ſuch reflections as theſe, 
that he raiſes in his own mind what I think” he 
will raiſe in that of no ſober reader, a ſort of in. 


| 
| 
| 
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«. excurſions into futurity z he had almoſt faid 
< that he could. by ſtrict thinking, get into ano- 
ther world beforchand. Can he be made capa- 


C ble of ſuch great enpectations only to be diſap- 
<< pointed at laſt? Can he have ſuch overtures 


© of immortality, if, after all, there is no fuch 


4 thing? He makes great improvements in know- 
* ledge 


which he has often no opportunity of 
* ſhewing here. Muſt they not be preparations 
for another world, wherein he may ſhew them? 
« Can the author of his reaſoning faculties . be 


learning, a philoſopher, and a geometrician. But 
he made one miſtake in the delirium of metaphy- 
fics. Inſtead of reaſoning about a creature of 
God's, he reaſoned about one of his own, creation. 
When thefe learned lunatics conceive men to be 
nlarty e the ſame lewal, and Ge thais notions - 


. them on thoſe of _— 
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more worthily of the Supreme Being, and raiſe 
their ideas of an all- perſect nature as high as they 
are able, they raiſe their ideas of the human na- 
ture in a certain proportion to theſe ; ſo that God 
and man are, in all their reaſonings, within de- 
grees. of compariſon. Thus Mr. Wortasron 
has done in his truths relating to the deity, and 
in thoſe relating to a private man. He raiſes our 
conceptions in the firft as high, as they can be 
raiſed, and then loſes himſelf, and leaves his rea- 
der to be loſt, in the incomprehenſibilty of the 
divine nature, as they muſt needs be. He does 
not, indeed, flatter the human in the ſecond as 
groſly, as ſome writers who endeavour to impoſe 
on us againſt the intuitive knowledge which 
every one may have of apr but n 


Bor, after all their endeavours to make of man 

2 being ſuperior to the whole animal kind, racher. 
than a ſuperios ſpecies of the ſame kind, man will 
appear what he really is to every unprejudiced 
mind. In vain will they enden vour to perſuade 
| any. 
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any ſuch that the natural ſtate of mankind is un- 
natural, if I may ſay ſo; that is, a ſtate neither 
to the nature of God himſelf, nor to that 
nature wherewith he has dignified man. In vain 
will they endeavour to perſuade any ſuch that the 
conditions of humanity are imperfections in the 
fyſtem ; and that, in the works of God, as in 
thoſe of men, whatever falls ſhort of the idea of 
the workman, or is not proportionate to the va- 
lue of the materials he prepares in one eſſay, may 
be reCtified in another inftance. It is not only 
true, but obvious, that man is connected by his 
nature, and, therefore, by the deſign of the Au- 
thor of all nature, with the whole tribe of animals; 
and fo cloſely with ſome of them that the diſtance 
between his intellectual faculties and theirs, which 
conſtitutes as really, tho not fo ſenſibly as figure, 
the difference of ſpecies, appears, in many inſtan- 
ces, ſmall"; and would probably appear ftill Jeſs, 
if we had the means of knowing their motives, as 
we have of obſerving their actions. The connection 
of all animal, and, by conſequence, of human 
with vegetable life, is more remote. But there is 
ſuch a connection; and it will be manifeſt to him 
who conſiders how vegetables are produced, how 
they grow up, how they ripen, floriſh for a time, 
wither and die ; how many wants they have, fuck 
as nouriſhment, culture and ſhelter, ſor inſtance, 
as well as to how many diſtempers and injuries 
they are expoſed, in all which circumſtances their 
connection with the animal kind is too apparent-to 
be denied. Tho man is an animated material 
being 
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being capable of beginning motion, and of many 
other modifications of thought, both fingle, and 
in ſeries ; yet, however theſe mental powers were 
communicated to him, and in degrees ſtill more im- 
perfect to other animals, his fyftem and theirs are 
founded alike in mere matter: and when we look 
at them or at one another, the firſt ideas we receive 
arethoſe of extenſion and figure, the parts of which, 
like thoſe of any other clod of earth, are liable to 
ſeparation, and to a diflolution of the form. Nay, 
there is a further analogy between animated and 
manimated bodies. The former have, by inſtinct, 
a fort of moral gravitation to one another, by 
which they adhere together in ſociety. I will not 
apply inftin& to the latter; but this I may ſay, 
that a force as unknown as inſtinct produces a 
gravitation of the ſeveral parts of matter to each 
other, and keeps them together in a kind of phy- 
fical ſociety. 


Tur whole world, nay the whale univerſe, is 
filled with beings which are all connected in one 
immenſe deſign. The ſenſitive inhabitants of our 
, like the dramatis perſonae, have different 
characters, and are applied to different purpoſes 
of action in every ſcene. The ſeveral parts of the 
material world, like the machines of a theatre, 
were contrived not for the actors, but for the ac- 
tion: and the whole order and ſyſtem of the drama 
would be difordered and ſpoiled, if any alteration 
was made in either. The nature of every crea- 
ture, his manner of being, is adapted to his ſtate 


here, 
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here, to the place he is to inhabit, and, as we may 
ſay, to the part he is to act. If man was a creature 
inferior or ſuperior to what he is, he would be 2 
very prepoſterous creature in this fyſtem. Gus. 
LIVER's horſes made a very abſurd figure in the 
place of men, and men would make one as abfurd 
in the place of horſes. I do not think that philo- 
ſophers have ſhewn in every inſtance why every 
thing is what it is, and as it is, or that nothing 
could be in any one caſe otherwiſe than it is, with- 
out producing a greater inconveniency to the whole 
than the particular inconveniency that would be 
removed. But I am ſure this has been proved in 
ſo many inſtances, that it is trifling, as well as 
profane, to deny it in any. We complain often 
of our ſenſes, and ſometimes of our reaſoning fa- 
culties. Both are defective, weak, fallible : and 
yet, if the former were more extenſive, more 
acute, and more nice, they would not anſwer the 
purpoſes of human life, they would be abſolutely 
inconſiſtent with them. Juſt ſo, if our reaſoning 
faculties were more perſect than they are, the order 
of intellectual beings would be broken unneceſſarily, 
and man would be raiſed above his proper form, 
without any real advantage to himſelf, ſince the 
reaſon he bas is ſufficient for him in the ſtate al- 
lotted to him; and ſince higher faculties, and 
greater degrees of knowledge would on one hand 
increaſe his preſumption, and yet on the other 
would "rather excite, than fate, his curioſiay, by 
. Coney GE. GGILE his igno- 


Wor. 
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| WorLasroN to reduce one, who 
does not adopt the hypotheſis of rewards and pu- 
niſhments in a future ſtate, to this dilemma : ** No 
rational creature is unavoidably miſerable, or 
«God is an unteaſonable and cruel being.” But, 
in the firſt place, who told this writer, or how 
does he know, that there are any rational creatures 
unavoidably miſerable ? The whole ſtory of man- 
kind tells him fo, and his own ſenſes ſhew him 
that itis ſo; and on theſe ſuppoſed authorities he 
makes ſuch a ſtate of miſery to be that of almoſt 
all mankind. I might have faid of all mankind 
abſolutely : for tho he allows that ſome are more 
and fome are lefs miſerable than others ; yet in the 
enumeration he makes of unavoidable human mi- 
feries he includes many that are unavoidable in- 
deed, but that do not conſtitute miſery, either 
when they come ſeparately, or when ſeveral of 
them come together. They are inconveniencies 
at moſt, to which every man is liable. Every 
man is liable to catch cold, and, like other ani- 
mals, to be afflifted with various bodily diftem- 
pers. Every man, and he moſt, who is deemed 
commonly to be the furtheſt removed from miſery, 
is expoſed to cares, to troubles, to diſappoint- 
ments, &c. Our author is fond on this occaſion 
of the word miſery, it carries a ſtronger idea along 
with it, and ſerves the purpoſe of exaggeration ber- 
ter. But what is mifery ? Let us, who have no 
other purpoſe to ſerve than that of truth, deter- 
mine our ideas with greater preciſion. * 

ap- 
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happineſs to be a continued permanent ſeries of 
agreeable ſenſations or of pleaſure, fo I tale mi- 
ſery to be a continued ſeries of the con- 
trary: and ſuch miſery has never been brought, I 
believe, on any man neceffarily, and unavoidably, 
as a conſequence of the general ſtate wherein God 
has placed mankind. 


PazxTicuLar occalional evils, phyfical and 
moral, are conſequences of this ſtate, no doubt, 
and ſuch as we are able to ſhew that they could 
not be prevented in the beſt of all material ſyſtems. 
The courſe of things rolls on through a vaſt va- 
riety of contingent events, for ſuch they are to our 


apprehenſions, according to the firſt impreſſion 
of motion given to it, and under the direCtion of 


an univerſal providence. This perpetual flux, and 
the viciſſitudes it creates, in what we call the for- 
rune of men, bring along with them both good 
and evil. Human life is checquered variouſly 
with both; and as the good has often ſome alloy, 
ſo the evil is ſoftened by many circumſtances, even 
by habit, and above all, by hope, that cordial 
drop which ſweetens every bitter potion, even the 
laſt. 


* 

Taz ſaying of the Epicureans is true of all forts 
of evil. If it is violent, it ſpends itſelf, or it puts 
an end ſoon to him who ſuffers it. If it is mo- 
derate, it is tolerable, it may be compeniated, or 
the ſenſe of it may wear out. Thus a dancing, 


drunken, ſmoaking revel makes ample amends to 
the 
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the- ſavage for all the wants he has ſuffered, and 
for all the pains and perils to which he has been 
expoſed. Thus the galley-ſlave ſings whilſt he is 
chained to an oar: and thus might they ſing who 
worked in the golden mines of the Upper Egypt, 
and for whom, as well as their relations and poor 
children, Mr. WorLLasTon is moved to fo much 
compaſſion. I ſhould wonder, when he was in 
Egypt, that he did not quote a tradition from the 
Bible as well as from Dioporvs, if I did not con- 
ſider that he gave probably more credit to the pro- 
fane than to the ſacred hiſtory, and lament the fate 
of the Iſraelites who were obliged to make bricks 
without ſtraw, and whoſe backs were ſcourged by 
their taſk maſters. The real evils, that men ſuf- 
fer, are not in truth ſo great as they appear in theſe 


exaggerated repreſentations of them, and very of- 
ten, perhaps, r nay, 
the greateſt of them are not greater than thoſe 
which men impoſe voluntarily on themſelves, 
whilſt they complain loudly of evils far leſs, which 
the conditions of humanity impoſe on them. I 
might bring examples from thoſe who row in gal- 
leys, or dig in mines, for hire ; from thoſe who 
condemn themſelves to paſs their whole lives in 
auſterities like the fathers of La Trappe, or in 
torments like the Faquirs of the eaſt, on motives 
of ſuperſtition ; from thoſe in whom a turn of 
can take off the fear of death, and 


make them court it before it's time, like the fol- 
lowers of Opin, who ſung the praiſe of it in their 
2 witneſs the ode of good king Lopzaoc, 


and 
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and had no better a reaſon for it than the hope of 


drinking beer in the ſculls of their enemies at the 
palace of Op. 


Ins do men frequently embrace, by choice, 
the: very evils they complain of when they hap- 
pen to them in the uſual courſe of things, and 
ſometimes even death itſelf, for which they have, 
by nature, the ſtrongeſt averſion. Thus too they 
devote their whole lives to real and conftant mi. 
ſcry, which is no part of the general natural ſtate 
ot mankind. In ſhort, their greateſt evils are 
from themſelves, not from God ; which might be 
ſhewn. in innumerable ;nflances. True it is that 
they are ſometimes involved in general calamities, 
which they can neither foreſee nor prevent, ſuch 


as inundations, earthquakes, peſtilences, and 


the entire devaſtations of kingdoms or provinces 
by ſavage and barbarous people, like the Huns of 


old, or the Spaniards in later ages. But theſe ca. 
lamities are rare. They may be conſidered as 
chaſtiſements; for chaſtiſements are reaſonable 
_—_— 
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ſome other refleftions, which are not without their 


Neczssary agents employ all their powers, 
conformably to the laws of nature, in promoting 
the fame end, that is, in carrying on the phy- 
all their faculties in preſerving the order of the 
moral ſyſtem ; which reaſon diſcovers to be their 
2 
common intereſt. There are great deviations in 
both, with a double difference relatively to the 
ſtate of mankind. The former are wholly inde- 
pendent, the latter in great meaſure dependent, on 
man, notwithſtanding the ſtrength of his paſſions, 
and the weakneſs of his reaſon. The former are 
not only rare, and the latter frequent; but the 
conſequences of the latter become much more 
fatal to the happineſs of mankind in general, than 
thoſe of the former. From hence it reſults very 
evidently that the wiſdom of God, which you 
may call his goodneſs, has given man, by what is 
in his power, very ample means to make himſelf 
amends for that which is out of his power. A- 
theifts and divines find fault with the whole. 
cannot, or they will not, conceive that the 
rr H 
perfection of the whole. The entire ſcheme of 
the works of God muſt be altered to pleaſe them. 
Nothing, even inconvenient to theſe delicate per- 
fons, muſt be ſuffered in it. They muſt be phy- 


fically invulnerable, and morally impeccable, or 
Vor. IV. of the 
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the divine providence muſt interpoſe continually 
to ſhield every particular man from evils of one 
ſort, and to check him, like the demon of So- 
CRATES, When he is about to commit thoſe of 
another. This is all they modeſtly require : and 
of the want of this they complain perpetually ; 
as they pretend, the divine at leaſt does ſo, that 
they have a right to do, becauſe God appeals to 
man for the equity of his proceedings. 


Ler us be convinced, however, in oppoſition 
to atheifts and divines, that the general ſtate of 
mankind in the preſent ſcheme of providence is a 
ſtate not only tolerable, but happy. Without 
having WoLLasTox's balance, wherein he weighs 
happineſs and miſery even to grains and ſcruples, 
we may pronounce that there is much more good 
than evil in it; and prove what we pronounce even 
by his authority, and that of all thoſe who deny 
it like him, if any ſuch authority can be wanting. 
It is plain that every man has more good than evil 
in actual enjoyment, or in proſpect, fince every 
man prefers exiſting as he is to non-exiſtence, and 
fince none of them, not thoſe who ſuffer the worſt 
accidents in life, are willing to abandon it, and to 
go out of the ſtate theſe declaimers repreſent to 
be ſo miſerable. The propoſition may be ad- 
vanced thus generally, becauſe there are very 
few examples to the contrary, and thoſe are of 
men run mad by diſtemper, or made ſo by ſome 
prevailing enthuſiaſm. Neither will it avail to 
fay that the deſire of life and the fear of death are, 

| one 
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one the greateſt imperfection, and the other the 
greateſt evil, of our human ſtate ; ſince, whatever 
they are, and from whence ſoever they ariſe, they 
would leſſen in all cafes, and ceaſe in many, if the 
condition of mankind were truly ſuch as it is re- 
præſented. What our author's circumſtances were 
of any kind I am ignorant. But whatever they 
were, I am perſuaded, you will be of my opinion, 
that any charitable perſon who had offered to 
cut his throat, in order only to deliver him from 
the miſeries he complained of in ſuch lamentable 
terms, would have been very ill received. But I 
haſten to wind up and to conclude the hints, for 
they are no more, which occur to me, and which 
I think proper to give you concerning the general 
and uſual ſtate of mankind. 


LI. 


I SAY then, that if men come helpleſs into the 
world, like other animals; if they require even 
longer, than other animals, to be nurſed and edu- 
cated by the tender inſtinct of their parents, and 
if they are able much later to provide for them- 
ſelves; it is becauſe they have more to learn and 
more to do; it is becauſe they are prepared for 
a more improved ſtate and for greater happineſs. 
Senſe and inſtinct direct all animals to their ſeveral 
ends. Some of them profit more by experience, 
acquire more knowledge, and think and reaſon 
better, than others both in different ſpecies and 
in the ſame. Man is at the head of theſe: he 
profits ſtill more by experience, he acquires ſtill 
Cc 2 more 
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more knowledge, he thinks and reaſons better, 
than all other animals : for he who is born too 
ſtupid to do fo, is not a human creature; he 
finks into an inferior ſpecies, tho he be made 
after the image of man. Man is able by his in- 
tellectual ſuperiority to foreſee, and to provide 
more effeftually againſt, the evils that threaten 
him, as well as to procure to himſelf the neceſ- 
faries, the comforts, and the pleafures of life. 
All his natural wants are eaſily ſupplied, and God 
has proportioned them to the abilities of thoſe 
who remain in the loweſt form of rational crea- 
tures. The Tartar under his tent, and the ſavage 
in his hut enjoys them. Such is the general ſtate of 
mankind. Of what then do we complain ? His 
happineſs exceeds that of his fellow creatures, at 
leaſt as much as the digrity of his nature exceeds 


the dignity of theirs : and is not;this enough? 


We ought to think that it is enough: and yet 
God has doge more for us. He has made us hap- 
py, and he has put it into our power to make our- 
ſelves happier by a due uſe of our reaſon, which 
leads us to the practice of moral virtue and of all 
the duties of ſociety. We are deſigned to be ſo- 
cial, not ſolitary, creatures. Mutual wants unite 
us : and natural benevolence and political order, 
on which our happineſs depends, are founded in 
them. This is the law of our nature; and tho 
every man is not able for different reaſons to diſ- 
cern it, or diſcerning it to apply it, yet ſo many 
are able to do this, that they ſerve as guides to the 

reſt, 
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reſt. The reſt ſubmit, for the advantages they 
find in this ſubmiſſion. They learn by expe- 
rience that ſervitude to law is real liberty ; and 
that the regulation of pleaſure is real happineſs. 
Pleaſures are the objects of ſelf love; happinef 
that of reaſon. Reaſon is ſo far from depriving 
us of the firſt, that happineſs conſiſts in a ſeries 
of them : and as this can be neither attained nor 
enjoyed ſecurely out of ſociety, a due uſe of our 
reaſon makes ſocial and ſelf love coincide, or even 
become in effect the ſame. The condition where- 
in we are born and bred, the very condition ſo 
much complained of, prepares us for this coinci- 
dence, the foundation of all human happineſs ; 
and our whole nature, appetite, paſſion, and rea- 
ſon concur to promote it. As our parents loved 
themſelves in us, ſo we love ourſelves in our chil- 
dren, and in thoſe to whom we are moſt nearl, 
related by blood. Thus far inſtinct improves ſelt- 
love. Reaſon improves it further. We love 
ourſelves in our neighbours, and in our friends 
too, with TuLLy's leave; for if friendſhip is 
formed by a kind of ſympathy, it is cultivated 
by good offices. Reaſon proceeds. We love our- 
ſelves in loving the political body whoſe members 
we are; and we love ourſelves when we extend our 
benevolence to all mankind. 


Trzsz are the genuine effects of reaſon, theſe 
are the purpoſes for which it was given us: and 
nothing more trifling, nor more abſurd, can be 
found in the writings of thoſe who have preſumed 

Cc3 to 
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to cenſure the providence of God, than what 
TorLy puts into the mouth of Corr, in the 
third book Of the nature of the gods, on this oc- 
caſion. I know not,” is this pontiff made to 
ſay, whether it had not been better for man- 
« kind to have had no reaſoning faculties at all, 
t fince they are hurtful to ſo many, and profit- 
« able to ſo few, than to have had them ſo boun- 
* rifully and fo profuſely beſtowed *.” Fooliſh 
and profane] Fire ſerves for ſeveral neceſſary 
uſes, among the reſt to warm us; and ſenſitive 
experience teaches us to diſtinguiſh between 
warming and burning, in the manner and degree 
wherein we employ it: ſhall we renounce the uſe of 
it, and complain that there is ſuch an element, be- 
cauſe it burns us when we employ it ill, or when we 
neglect, in employing it well, the precautions and 
attentions that are neceſſary ? Juſt ſo (for we may 
transfer this material image to an intellectual ſub. 
ject much more properly, than ſuch images are 
uſually transferred to ſuch ſubjects by metaphy- 
ficians) juſt ſo, I ſay, human reaſon is given for 
ſeveral neceſſary uſes, and principally to lead us 
to all the happineſs we are made capable of at- 
taining by a proper application of it, which ra- 
tional experience is ſufficient to teach us. This 
compariſon is more juſt, than that which Corr 


* Haud ſcio an melius fuerit humano generi motum iſtum 
celerem cogitationis, acumen, ſolertiam, quam rationem vo- 
camus, quoniam peſtifera fit multis, admodum paucis ſalu- 
taris, non dari omnino, quam tam munifice, et cum large 
dari. 


makes 
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makes, and BvL has copied, of the Supreme 
Being to a phyſician, who preſcribes wine to a 
patient that he knows will drink it too ſtrong, and 
periſh by the uſe of it. Neither the ſtrength of 
our reaſon, nor the too frequent uſe. of it, but 
the contrary, are to be apprehended : and if the 
ſick man's wine muſt be mingled with water to 
do him good, reaſon, the medicina animi, muſt 
be employed pure and unmixed. The other ſi- 
milies, which theſe academicians employ, are as 
impertinent as this, and might be ſhewn very 
eaſily to be ſo, if it were worth our while. But 
no man, who is not already devoid of reaſon, will 
be induced by them to renounce this noble gift, 
wherein the dignity of our nature conſiſts, becauſe 
it becomes hurtful when we apply it ill; or through 
negligence, or through affectation, or through de- 
fign, even when we apply it well. It was applied 
rather impertinently, than hurtfully, to maintain 
ſtoical apathy ; for it was not given to deſtroy, 
but to direct and govern, the paſſions ; to make 
them as beneficial as they are neceſſary in the hu- 
man ſyſtem ; to make a Piso of a CarTitins *, 
and a BxvTvs, I mean the firſt, of a Carsar. 
But it was applied very hurtfully, indeed, and it 
is ſo ſtill by thoſe who employ all the reaſon they 
have to corrupt the morals of men, to bribe, to 
ſeduce, to argue, to deceive, or to force them out 
of their properties, or their liberties, and to make 
a whole community become the vaſſals of a fac- 
tion of men, or of one man. This in politics. 
® Frugj. 
C 04 In 
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In religion it was applied very hurtfully, and it is 
ſo till by atheiſts and divines, whilſt the former 
endeavour by ſophiſm and declamation to cenſure 
the works of God, and the order of his provi- 
dence, to deſtroy the belief of his exiſtence, and 
to baniſh all ſenſe of religion ; and whilſt the lat- 
ter, who join very heartily in the ſame cenſure, 
would be thought to juſtify the divine attributes 
againſt the common accuſation, and to promote 


the intereſts of religion by this juſtification. 


A Mos r unneceſſary juſtification ſurely! if they 
did not make it neceſſary; ſince God leads us by 
the natural ſtate, in which we ftand at firſt, into 
the road of happi and leaves us to the conduct 
of a ſufficient guide, that is, of our reaſon, after- 
wards. It would be falſe to fay, as Szxeca ſays, 
ſomewhere in one of the rants of the portic, that 
we owe our virtue to ourfelves, not to God. It 
would be equally falſe to ſay, that we owe our 
to ourſelves, not to God. But this 
may be ſaid with truth, that God, when he gave 
us reaſon, left us to our free - will to make a proper, 
or improper, uſe of it: ſo that we are obliged to 
our Creator for a certain rule and fufficient means 
of arriving at happineſs, and have none to blame 
but ourſelves, when we fail of it. It is not reaſon, 
but perverſe will, that makes us fall ſhort of at- 
tainable happineſs. The rule is fo eertain, and 
the inc ans fo fufficient, that they who deviate from 
them are ic:i-condemaed at the time they do ſo; 
for he, who breaks the laws of nature, or of his 


country, 
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country, will concur to preſerve them inviolate 
from others. As a member of ſociety, he ac- 
knowledges the general rule. As an individual, 
he endeavours to be a particular exception to it. 
He is determined in both caſes by ſelf-love. That 
active principle, inflaming and inflamed by his 

preſſes on to the apparent good which 
is the object of them: and if reaſon, a leſs active 
principle, which, inſtead of impelling, requires to 
be impelled, and to whom it belongs to be con- 
ſulted in the choice, as well as in the purſuit, of 
an object, is called in, it is called in too late, and 
is made the drudge of the will 
by paſſion. Thus it happens that ſelf love and 
ſocial are divided, and ſet in oppoſition to one 
another in the conduct of particular men, whilſt, 
in the making laws, and in the regulation of go- 
vernment, they continue to be the fame. As long 
as they do ſo, the happineſs of mankind is abun- 
dantly provided for and fecured, in their ſeveral 
ſocieties ; and, notwithſtanding the phyſical evils 
to which the members of theſe ſocieties may 
ftanÞ ſometimes expoſed, every reaſonable man, 
every man who is not a diſciple of ſuch a whining 
philoſopher as Wol.LAs ron, nor ſuch a preſump- 
tuous divine as CLaxx, will confeſs that ſuch 
a ſtate is as happy, not only as human eye ever 
ſaw, or human ear ever heard, but as the heart 
of man can conceive to belong to humanity ; and 
much more happy than creatures, but one de- 
gree above thoſe whom they deſpiſe, could expect 
to be. 


Ir 
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Ir is true, indeed, that governments ſhift and 
change not only their adminiſtrations, but their 


them happier. When theſe are corrupt, the in 
fection ſpreads. They corrupt the people, the 
people them: ſocial love is extinguiſhed, and paſ- 
ſion divides thoſe whom reaſon united. When 
the abuſe is confined within certain bounds, the 
condition of many men may be happy, and that 
of all may be ſtill tolerable : and when the abuſe 
exceeds ſuch degrees, and when confuſion or op- 
preſſion becomes intolerable, we are to conſider 
that they who ſuffer deſerve to ſuffer. Good gu- 
vernment cannot grow exceſſively bad, nor liberty 
be turned into ſlavery, unleſs the body of a people 
co-operate to their own ruin. The laws, by 
which ſocieties are governed, regard particulars : 
and individuals are rewarded, or puniſhed, by 
men. But the laws, by which the moral as well 
as the phyſical world is governed, regard gene- 
rals : and communities are rewarded or puniſhed 
by God according to the nature of things in the 
ordinary courſe of his and even with- 
out any extraordinary interpoſition. Look round 
the world antient and modern, you will obſerve 
the general ſtate of mankind to increaſe in happi- 
neſs, or decline to miſery, as virtue or vice pre- 
vails in their ſeveral ſocieties. Thus the author 
of nature has been pleaſed to conſtitute the human 
ſyſtem ; and he muſt be mad who thinks that any 


2er 
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makers, and menders of worlds, could have conſti- 
tuted it better. The ſaying of ALynonsvs, king 
of Caſtile, who found ſo many faults in the con- 
ſtruction of the material world that he pronounc- 
ed himſelf able to have given the ſupreme architect 
a better plan, has been heard with horror by every 
theiſt : ſhall we hear without horror the men ſpo- 
ken of here, when they find faulr with the moral, 
as well as phyſical plan; when they found accu- 
ſations againſt the goodneſs, juſtice, and wiſdom of 
God, merely on their pride; when they aſſume, 
on no other foundation, that man is, or ought ro 
have been, the final cauſe of the creation, and rail 
as heartily at providence as PLuTazcn repreſents 
Epicukus to have done; in ſhort, when they go 
ſo far as to impute to God the introduction or per- 
miſſion of thoſe very evils which neither God is 
anſwerable for, if I may uſe ſuch an expreſſion, 
nor nature, nor reaſon, but our own 
wills, and the wrong elections we make? 


I cannoy hear any part of this without horror; 
and therefore if I had walked with WorL asTon * 
in ſome retired field, my meditations would have 
been very different from his, more juſt and more 
reverential towards the Supreme Being. I ſhould 
have been very ſure that neither lifeleſs matter, nor 
the vegetative tribe have any reflex thoughts, nor 
any thoughts at all. I ſhould have been convinced 
thatthe faculty of thinking is given toſenſitive ani- 
mals, as we call them, ina lowerdegree than toman. 

® Ibid. p. 209. 8 
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But I ſhould not have been convinced that they 
have the power of exerciſing it in reſpect of pre- 
me, on ſome occaſions, as manifeſt in them, or in 
ſome of them, as it appears on others, and on 
more, in the man who is born dumb. I ſhould 
feel the ſuperiority of my ſpecies, but I ſhould 
acknowledge the community of our kind. I 
ſhould rouſe in my mind a grateful ſenſe of theſe 
above all others ; that I am a creature 
capable of knowing, of adoring, and worſhiping 
my creator, capable of diſcovering his will in the 
law of my nature, and capable of promoting my 
happineſs by obeying it. I ſhould acknowledge 
thankfully that I am able, by the ſuperiority of 
my intellectual faculties, much better than my 
fellow creatures, to avoid ſome evils and to ſoften 
others, which are common to us and to them. I 
thould confeſs that as I proved myſelf more ra- 
tional than they by employing my reaſon to this 
purpoſe, ſo I ſhould prove myſelf leſs rational 
by repining at my ſtate here, and by com- 
plaining that there are any ynavoidable evils. I 
ſhould confeſs that neither perfect virtue, nor per- 
ſect happineſs are to be found among the ſons af 
men: and that we ought to judge of the conti- 
nuance of one, as we may judge of our perſever- 
ance in the-other, ing to a maxim in the 
ethics of Conrucius ; not by this, that we never 
fall from either, fince in that ſenſe there would be 
no one good not no one happy man in the world; 
bur by this, that when we ...< bad. 
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and purſue the journey of life in the ſame road. 
Let us purſue it contentedly, and learn that as 
the ſofteſt pillow, on which we can lay our heads, 
has been ſaid by Mon r Ad to be ignorance, we 
may ſay more properly that it is reſignation. 
He alone is happy, and he is truly ſo, who can 
ſay, Welcome life whatever it brings l welcome 
death whatever it is! © Aut transfert, aut finit.” 
If the former, we change our ſtate; but we are 
ſtill the creatures of the ſame God. He made 
us to be happy here. He may make us happier 
in another ſyſtem of being. At leaſt, this we are 
fure of, we ſhall be dealed with according to the 
ions of his nature, not according to the im- 
of our own. Reſignation in this in- 
ſtance cannot be hard to one who thinks worthily 
of God ; nor in the other, except to one who 
thinks too highly of man. That you, or I, ot 
even WorLLasToxs himſelf, ſhould return to the 
earth from whence we came, to the dirt under our 
feet, or be mingled with the aſhes of thoſe herd: 
and plants from which we drew nutrition whilſt 
we lived, does not {ſeem any indignity offered to 
our nature, ſince it is common to all the animal 
kind : and he, who complains of it as fuch, does 
not ſeem to have been ſet, by his reaſoning facul- 
ties, ſo far above them in life, as to deſerve not to 
be levelled with them at death. We were like them 
before our birth, that is nothing. So we ſhall be, 
on this hypotheſis, like them too after our death, 
that is nothing. What hardſhip is done us? None, 
unleſs it be an hardſhip, that we are not immortal, 


becauſe 
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becauſe we wiſh to be ſo, and flatter ourſelves with 
that expectation. As well might that emperor of 
China have complained of his di intment, 
when he imagined he had bought immortality of 
a certain impoſtor, who pretended to give it, and 
then died. If this hypotheſis were true, which I 
am far from aſſuming, I ſhould have no reaſon to 
complain, tho, having taſted exiſtence, I might 
abhor non-entity. Since then the firſt cannot be 
demonſtrated by reaſon, nor the ſecond be recon- 
ciled to my inward ſentiment, let me take refuge 
in reſignation at the laſt, as in every other, act of 
my life. Let others be ſolicitous about their fu- 
ture ſtate, and frighten or flatter themſelves as 
prejudice, imagination, bad health, or good health, 
nay a lowering day, or a clear ſunſhine, ſhall in- 
ſpire them to do : let the tranquillity of my mind 
reſt on this immoveable rock, that my future, as 
well as my preſent, ſtate are ordered by an Al- 
mighty and Alwiſe Creator; and that they are 
equally fooliſh, and preſumptuous, who make 
imaginary excurſions into futurity, and who com- 
plain of the preſent. 


Trtst reflections on the general and uſual 
ſtate of mankind may be carried much further, 
and more may be added. But theſe are ſufficient, 
and I proceed to plead the cauſe of God, on ano- 
ther head, againſt the ſame confederates. 


The end of the Fourth volume. 
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